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Your letters and wires received. I didn't reply sooner be- 
cause I wanted a time to think it over. 


Now 


.r 


YEW LOrK 


wrong for me to 


hundreds 


I have thought 


written. 


<ennedy--You know the list, 
In the ad you might work in the line I've used in the ads out 

wise crack to a musical 

small or too big for us to tackle. 


West: "Anything from 
know there's 


You say you'll be on the road for four weeks. I'll just take 
over your apartment at the Princeton, and everything will be all set 
get back. 


when you 


I'll wire you from Chicago as to when I'll arrive. Don't for- 
get the ad in "Variety", so they'll know we're in the field. By the 
way the "Keeping Up With the’ Joneses" show just opened, and it's a 
That'll help some, eh? 


Until I see you again and the big town, 


big hit. 


yr the past five years, you have been telling me that 
field for the writing game, and that it's all 
icking out here in Dubuque. You say there are 
of acts clamoring for material around N. Y. All right. 
We'll see. 


all over, and your proposition sounds O K to 
me. With your knowledge of stage direction, etc., and with me at 
the old typewriter, we ought to be able to make a go of it. 


Around New York, 
way of framing up 
my work has been done 
idea for you to run a 
Mention 


I suppose they know what you have done in the 
acts for you and Mary Kelly, but as most of 
out here around Chicago, it might be a good 
little ad in "Variety" telling them what I've 
"Bringing Up Father" thing, also the shows 
I've written for Boyle Woolfolk--"Vanity Fair" 
way", Max 
ville material for Santos 


¢ Bloom's 


? 
Sweetie", "Junior Follies", etc., and vaude- 
and Hays, Cole, Russell and Davis, Frances 
so I don't have to go over it to you 


nothing 


JOHN P. MULGREW 
DUBUQUE 
IOWA 


++ 


"Sunnyside of Broad- 


comedy", so they'll 


US OOO 


aA 


Yours as ever, 
(Signed) John P. Mulgrew. 
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LOEW THREATENS 


EPRISALS 


IF ORPHEUM PLAYS 3-A-DAY 





Says He Will Adopt a Big-Time Policy, Thus Forcing the 


Competition. 


His Stand With Same Style Show. 


Does Not Believe Orpheum Will Parallel 


Cut Weeks 


Eliminated. Full Salaries Will Be Paid in 


Every House. 
Francisco 


New Houses in San 
and St. 


Louis. 





San Francisco, Feb. 18. 

Marcus made the positive 
statement here yesterday that if the 
Orpheum Circuit plays a three-a-day 
vaudeville program in its new houses 
along the line of its present big time 
circuit, that the Loew western theatres 
will adopt a two-a-day or big time 
policy. 

Mr. Loew stated he did not believe 
the Orpheum intended playing three 
shows daily in the second Orpheum 
chain, but if it did, he added, he would 
be obliged as a protective measure in 
order to compete for acts to go the 
twice daily plan. 

The Loew western theatres are the 
Ackerman & Harris houses, lately 
merged with the Loew Circuit. Asked 
if the contemplated change under the 
possible contingency mentioned would 
include the eastern Loew houses also, 
on the theory Loew could not secure 
the necessary acts for the west alone, 
Mr. Loew did not commit himself, but 
his remarks indicated his vaudeville 
position was such he could convert 
his entire circuit into any policy at any 
time. e 

Mr. Loew announced that cut weeks 
were to be eliminated from the entire 
Loew Circuit, including the lately ac- 
quired Ackerman-Harris theatres and 
that hereafter full salaries will be 
paid in every house. 

Another new Loew Frisco theatre is 
announced in addition to the house to 
be built at the corner of Market and 
Taylor, both seating 3,600 and osten- 
sibly for pictures. 

Loew has secured a site in St. Louis 
at the corner of Washington and 
Eighth streets, to seat 4,000. 

During his week’s visit here Mr. 
Loew was confined to his hotel for two 


Loew 


days with a cold, but has not fully re- 
covered and is leaving direct for New 
York tomorrow (Thursday). 


NO WAITING IN SEATTLE. 
Seattle, Feb. 18. 

New York successes will be pro- 
duced immediately in a local theatre 
here by a local company of the high- 
est type of professional actor, accord- 
ing to plans made at the F. and N. audi- 
torium meeting. The Cornish Little 
Theatre will be taken over, the city 
backing the venture, and a theatrical 
troupe assembled that will make Seat- 
tle an artistic mecca. Rights to pro- 
duce Eastern successes simultaneously 
will be sought. Promoting the venture 
are Maurice Browne and Ellen Van 
Volkenburg, founders of the Little 
Yheatre movement and now connected 
with the Cornish School of Dancing 
and Drama, one of the ten largest art 
schools in the world. It started six 
years ago here with 12 pupils. 


EVENING UP WITH LEGION. 
Rochester, Feb. 18. 

The American Legion prevented 
Fritz Kreisler playing here and has 
since given- two concerts of its own. 
Less than 200 heard the Mountain Ash 
Male Choir and there was a $700 
deficit. Less than 500 turned out for 
the Legion’s own band. 


WOODS STOCK AT ATLANTIC CITY. 


Atlantic City, Feb. 18. 

A. H. Woods stated today he would 
rename the Cort the Gaiety and would 
use it exclusively as a tryout house. 
He is assembling an all-star stock com- 
pany for that purpose. Florence Reed 
and Robert Edeson have already been 
tentatively engaged. The Cort is on 
the Boardwalk, torner of Ocean ave- 
nue, a location corresponding to 42d 
street and Broadway. Mr. Woods will 
spend $5,000 renovating the house, 





MATINEE PLAY BIG HIT. 


A problem has arisen as to what to 
do with “Beyond the Horizon,” a drama 
by Eugene O’Neil, now playing off- 
matinee afternoons at the Morosco. 
This play has drawn more comment 
and praise than anything offered on 
Broadway in months and is regarded as 


one of the finest examples of play- 
wrighting in years. The matinee busi- 
ness has shown exceptional strength, 
jumping from $1,000 to $1,200 and finally 
to over-capacity Friday of last week, 
when $1,400 was attracted. 

The cast has several members of 
“For the Defence” (playing regularly 
at the same theatre), including Rich- 
ard Bennett and though the later piece 
is figured good for the road, John D. 
Williams (who produced both plays) 
is trying to secure a Broadway theatre 
for the regular presentation of “Be- 
yond the Horizon,” which is Mr. 
O’Neil’s first full length play. The au- 
thor is a son of James O’Neil. 


A. J. SMALL TRAVELING? 


Toronto, Feb. 18. 

The mystery surrounding the dis- 
appearance of A. J. Small, the million- 
a‘re Canadian theatrical promoter since 
December is coming to light, from re- 
ports. They say he is still alive, but 
traveling in more or less secluded sec- 
tions of the country. His wife, who 
has offered $5,000 reward for his re- 
turn, continues to search all places 
where any report concerning his 
whereabouts looms up. 

Many Canadian theatrical people, 
who at first were under the impression 
Small had met with foul play have 
cancelled that impression. They ex- 
pect him and his secretary, who also 
disappeared, to present themselves in 
the near future. 

_ Small is said to have a personal ob- 
ject in secreting his movements. 


CHORUS GIRL CONTEST. 


“Broadway Brevities, the Gossip of 
1920” is the full title of the revue 
planned for production by George and 
Rufus LeMaire in the spring. 

In consideration of the use of the 
title, “Broadway Brevities,” that pub- 
lication has started a chorus girl’s con- 
test in its columns, the winners to go 
into the show at increased salaries 
uver the figure usually paid. The first 
prize winner will receive $150 wee'ly 
and will be programmed “The Brevity 
Girl.” The next five girls will be paid 
S/9 per week and the third five will 
receive $50 per week. The latter salary 
is usual for a position of Broadway 
choruses. : 


ALF HAYMAN STRICKEN. 


It is generally reported about town 
that Alf Hayman is seriously ill and 
that if he recovers it will be quite a 
while before he will be able to resume 
his business duties. 

Hayman has not been at his office 
for the last three weeks and from all 


accounts is under the constant care of 
his physician and a trained nurse. 

Considerable mystery surrounds the 
nature of his illness. 

The great secrecy surrounding the 
iilness of Alf. Hayman was broken to 
a certain extent this week when it was 
permitted to become known that his 
condition had improved somewhat. At 
the Empire Theatre it was stated that 
reports had reached there that the 
dectors in charge of his case had re- 
ported considerable improvément in 
their patient. 


A YIDDISH CONTRACT. 


The contract holding Ludwig Satz 
to the management of the Second 
Avenue theatre has a couple of guar- 
anteeing clauses in it. One guarantee 
says that in addition to his salary of 


$300 weekly that Mr. Satz shall have 
two benefit performances for himself 
during his guaranteed engagement of 
38 weeks in New York City. It is also 
guaranteed that each benefit will real- 
ize Satz at least $2,000. Besides, a 
dresser is provided for him and minor 
supplies required in his role in “The 
Rabbi’s Melody” are furnished without 
charge. 

Satz is playing his first engagement 
in the theatre of Yiddish plays and is 
the hit of the current success there 
(“Rabbi’s Melody”). He came here 
from London. 


GOOD FOR AN ENCORE. 


New Orleans, Feb. 18. 


General Pershing was a Mardi Gras 
guest.of this city yesterday and as he 
rode through the streets Was greeted 
with the wildest enthusiasm. A small 
time actor, noting the demonstrations, 
remarked: 

“There is one guy who can always 
come back for an extra bow.” 


THREE-HOUR HONEYMOON. 

Lillian Mills, cabaret and vaudeville, 
is being sued by Robert T. Greenberg, 
a Wall Street broker, to whom she 
was married on August 7, 1919, for 
divorce. She left Greenberg three 
hours after they were married, and 
subsequently tried to obtain a divorce, 
but failed. 
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LONDON THEATRES TO JUMP 
GENERAL ADMISSION PRICES 





Action Forecast Due to Fall in Rate of Exchange and 


Example Set by American Managers. 
Seats Has Been About Two Dollars. 
Expected to Stand For It. 


Cost for Best 
Public 
Comedy Raised 


Charge First. 





London, Feb. 18. 

Practically all managerial London 
bas decided on an increase of 25 per 
cent. in the admission price to the 
theatres. At present the top price for 
the best seats is 10 shillings and 6 pence 
with a war tax of 1 and af, brings 
the price to 12 shillings. Then money 
1s * par 12 shillings equals $2.88, at 
present, however, in American money 
it only is $2.04. The balcony seats are 
ranging anywhere from 7 shillings and 
é pence to 3 and 6, while the pit on 
the lower floor is at 2 shillings and 6. 
The gallery seats are all 1 shilling. 

With the general increase in costs 
and the example set by American man- 
agers in boosting their prices of ad- 
mussions the London managers believe 
their public will stand for the increase. 

Yhe increases in prices are to be- 
come effective with the advent of about 
feur or five new productions here and 
the other houses are to follow suit. 
The changes that are to come are at 
Covent Garden where “The Only Way” 
has but another fornight to run, at the 
same time “The Merchant of Venice” 
at the Court and “Abraham Lincoln” 
at the Lyric, Hammersmith, will also 
Stop. ae ; 

The first house to raise its prices 
was the Comedy with the new de Cour- 
ville production there. 


FAGAN’S PLANS. 
London, Feb. 18. 

Bernard Fagan’s next Shakespearian 
production will be “King Lear” with 
Mascovitch as the King. He also in- 
tends to present Mascovitch in “The 
inspector General” by the Russian hu- 
morist Gogol. Another production he 
will make is “The White Headed Boy” 
by Lennox Robinson, author of “The 
Lost Leader.” 

Godfrey Tearle will produce the new 


_ Fagan play “Greater Love” and Owen 


Nares’ “Hospitality.” He has the Eng- 
iist rights to over thirty plays and fur- 
ther announces he will present Alice 
Delysia in New York next November. 


OPERETTA AT CIGALE. 
Paris, Feb. 18. 

A production of a kind, entitled 
“Gigoletto” by Rip and Dieudonné, 
music by Chantrier, was presented by 
Flateau at the Cigale cafe concert hall 
on Saturday night, with nothing par- 
ticular to report about it. This show 
follows the revue in which Regina 
Flory has been appearing for the past 
five weeks. 


DRINKWATER BUSY. 
London, Feb. 18. 

John Drinkwater, author of “Abra- 
ham Lincolsg,” is a very busy man, ac- 
cording to local information. He has 
agreed to prepare “John Brown” for 
a New York production, “Cromwell” 
for Arthur Bouchier, and “Mary Queen 
af Scots” for Edythe Goodall. All are 
due this year. 


“HARBOR WATCH” OPENS. 
London, Feb. 18. 
Rudyard Kipling’s “Harbor Watch,” 
with George Mully, opened at the Coli- 
seum on Feb. 16. 


PLIDOR KILLED. 
, Paris, Feb. 18. 
According to reports from Rome, 


Frederico Guillaume, known profes- 
sionally as Plidor, a film actor, was 
killed in an aeroplane accident yes- 
terday while performing for a picture. 


DISCUSSED IN COMMONS. 
London, Feb. 18. 

The proposed theatre announced by 
Sir Oswald Stoll to be erected in 
Brighton, has been brought up in the 
House of Commons, to demand an ex- 
planation for the special privilege 
granted for its construction prior to 
the enactment requiring residential 
structures to have preferences above 
all other building construction. 


IN DESCHANEL’S HONOR. 
Paris, Feb. 18. 

Matinees were played everywhere 
Shrove Tuesday, and it is also an- 
nounced that Wednesday, in honor of 
the installation of Paul Deschanel as 
President of France, there will be 
other matinees and cafes will be al- 

lowed to keep open till midnight. 


GROSSMITH TO PRODUCE “LERI.” 
London, Feb. 18. 
George Grossmith’s next Winter 
Garden production will be an adapta- 
tion of “Leri.” 





NOVELTY OPENS. 
Paris, Feb. 18. 

The tiny Theatre Novelty, Rue Le 
Peletier, now christ@ned Theatre des 
Boulevards, with Tristan Bernard in- 
terested in the venture, was reopened, 
February 11, with a comedy by Tris- 
tan Bernard entitled “Les Petites 
Curieuses,” with Calmette and~Clara 
Tambour. In three acts, the play 
seemed to please and there should be 
no difficulty in filling this house for 
some weeks. ‘ 


“LITTLE VISITORS” SCORES. 
London, Feb. 18. 
“The Little Visitors,” adapted from 
the famous freak novel by Daisy Ash- 
ford, when produced in fifteen scenes 
at Ramsgate scored heavily. The lead- 
ing critics were delighted. It comes 
to the West End Feb. 23. 


WOLF DIRECTING. 
Paris, Feb. 18. 

Pierre Wolf, playwright, has been 
appointed director of the Theatre 
Vaudeville. 

Curel’s “Fille Sauvage” has been 
withdrawn and the house closed wait- 
ing the production of Rip’s revue. 


“KITTY BREAKS LOOSE.” 
London, Feb. 18. 
“Kitty Breaks Loose” was given a 
favorable reception at the Duke of 
York’s. ' 


SUCCESSFUL OTHELLO. 
London, Feb. 18. 
Matheson Lang’s matinee production 
of “Othello” at the New has been a 
huge success. Arthur Bouchier as Iago 
scored heavily. 


HAWTREY’S ILLNESS. 
London, Feb. 18. 
The condition of Charles Hawtrey, 
who starred in America in “The Mes- 
senger from Mars,” has taken a very 
serious turn. 


C. B. COCHRAN’S COMPANY. 
London, Feb. 18. 

Charles B. Cochran is registering a 
new limited company with a capital of 
over $500,000, for the making of legiti- 
mate productions in England. He 
claims to have seven London theatres 
under his control and that he will have 
two more. His announcement adds 
that he has four American managers 
allied with him as a result of his re- 
cent trip to America, and that arrange- 
ments are pending with four others 
to join under a similar arrangement. 

Negotiations are also on, he declares, 
with French managers to affiliate with 
him for productions in Great Britain. 

His first American productions will 
be “The Man Who Came Back” and 
the morality play “Experience.” 


“MARRIES IN STYLE. 
London, Feb. 18. 
MacClaine of Lochbine, Scottish 
laird and vaudeville comedian, married 
Olive Stewart Richardson Feb. 16. 
MacClaine has received the military 
cross and bar and was five times men- 
tioned in dispatches from the front. 
By permission of the military au- 
thorities the Band and Pipers of Argyle 
and Sutherland Highlanders played at 
the ceremony. 


“THE MAID” IN FOURTH YEAR. 

; London, Feb. 18. 

“The Maid of the Mountains,” at 
Daly’s, commenced its fourth year on 
Feb. 10. 

“The Rose of Araby” will probably 
follow the “Maid of the Mountains.” 
The first named had a big reception 
at Wimbleton, Feb. 9. 


CARPENTIER BOOKED. 
London, Feb. 18. 
Lee Ephraim has booked Georges 
Carpentier, the French champion, to 
appear in the American_ vaudeville 
houses next Spring, according to local 
reports. 


“SHOP GIRL” AT GAIETY. 
London, Feb. 18. 
“The Shop Girl” will follow “The 
Kiss Call” at the Gaiety. The former 
is a Seymour Hicks production. 


“IBBETSON” BREAKS RECORD. 
London, Feb. 18. 
The first four performances of “Peter 
TIbbetson” at the Savoy broke the rec- 
oids of that house for the last ten 
years. 


ELLA RETFORD VERY ILL. 
,» London, Feb. 18. 
Ella Retford is seriously ill in Man- 
chester. She should have joined the 
“Whirligig” show but couldn't. 





























FRANK VAN HOVEN 


You might think from this picture that I 
am a ventriloquist. I’m not; but sometimes 
they say I talk through my hat. 


PLAYS AND PRODUCTIONS. 
London, Feb. 18. 

Of the recent dramatic offerings, 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell in the revival 
of “Pygmalion” heads the list. She 
is as good as ever and the play once 
again a howling success. “Just Like 
Judy,” at St. Martin’s, proved not very 
distinguished. Charles Gullivér’s pro- 
duction of “The Wild Geese” was a 
success Feb. 12 at the Comedy. The 
music was good, the story nothing 
very new, and principals and chorus 
excellent. 


CARNIVAL SUCCESSFUL. 
London, Feb. 18. 

Matheson Lang’s production, “Carni- 
val,” which opened last week, attracted 
favorable comment from the press and 
large audiences. The play is stagey. 
The personality of the actors had 
much to do with the London success. 

This play was seen in America. 


N. Y. SYMPHONY FOR LONDON. 
London, Feb. 18. 
Walter Damrosch wil bring the New 
York Symphony orchestra to London 
at the request of the British musicians 
and civic authorities. Manager Geo. 
Ongley arrived Feb. 9. 


MELVILLES PARTING. 
London, Feb. 18. 
The celebrated producers of melo- 
dramas, Walter and Frederick Mel- 
ville, announce they are dissolving their 
partnership of the last twenty-three 
years. 


NEW ENGLISH OPERA. 
London, Feb. 18. 
A new English opera based on “She 
Stoops to Conquer” will shortly be 
produced by the Carl Rosa Company. 
The music is by Percy Calson and the 
libretto by Alfred Kalisch. 


SACHA GUITRY AGAIN. 
Paris, Feb. 18. 

Sacha Guitry produced at the Thea- 
tre Mathirins Feb. 5, a three-act com- 
edy by Rene Fauchois, with the topical 
title, “La Danseuse Eperdue.” It is a 
success and will probably have a bet- 
ter. run than “Il Etait un Petit 
Homme.” The plot revolves around an 
actress who loses a necklace. Her 
preferred suitor is suspected, but her 
father is finally discovered as the 
thief. 

The piece is well played by Etche- 
pare, Montel, Gildes, Juvenat, Mmes. 
Betty Daussmont, Ellen Andree, 
Yvonne Villeroy. 


KIKI REVIVED. 
R Parjs, Feb. 18. 

Following the broad “Laison Dan- 
gereuse,” A. Franck revived, February 
5, the Gymnase comedy “Kiki,” by An- 
dre Picard, at the Theatre. Edouard 
VII, with a cast including Harry Baur 
and Dubosc, Mesdames Templey and 
Germaine Baron, the latter the grand- 
daughter of the famous actor. 

The comedy had a good run at the 
Gymnase during the war, while Franck 
was manager there and it should be 
successful at the Edouard VII. 


WEATHER HURTS BUSINESS. 
’ Paris, Feb. 18. 
Weather, delightful and pleasant for 
this time of year, is hurting business 
at the legitimate theatres. 


CARPENTIER SIGNED FOR U. S. 
; Paris, Feb. 18. 
According to a report here, Georges 
Carpentier has signed with Jack Cur- 
ley for a ten-weeks’ vaudeville tour of 
America to begin May 3. 


NEW REVUE ON MARCH 18. 
London, Feb. 18. 
Yvonne Granville is to play the lead- 
ing part in the new Follies Bergere re- 
vue on March 18, 


(Other cable news on page 9) 
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VAUDEVILLE 


ATTORNEYS SUM UP ISSUES IN 
FEDERAL TRADE INVESTIGATION 





Final Oral Argument Held in Washington Monday and 


Tuesday. 


Ex-Governor Folk of Missouri Makes 


Initial Appearance in Case as Associate Keith 
Counsel. Respondents Set Up General Denial 
of Commission’s Charges, Alleging 


Restraint of 


Commerce and 


Monopolization of Vaudeville. 





Washington, Feb. 18. 

The investigation of the vaudeville 
business which the Federal Trade Com- 
wission has been conducting for the 
past year and nine months based on 
the complaint filed by the Commission 
May 7, 1918, charging the Keith Vaude- 
ville Exchange, Vaudeville Managers 
*Protective Association, National 
Vaudeville Artists, Inc., Vaudeville Col- 
lection Agency, VARIETY, etc., with con- 
spiracy in restraint of commerce reach- 
ed it’s concluding phase on Monday 
afternoon when the final summing up 
of the issues by counsel for each side 
began. 

The hearing, held in the court room 
oi the Government Building, at D and 
at 2.30 p. m. Monday. Ex-Governor 
Folk, of Missouri, recently engaged as 
associate counsel to Maurice Goodman, 
attorney for the Keith interests, 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, etc., made his initial appear- 
ance in the case. 

Ex-Judge Edward E. McCall and 
John M. Kelley also appeared as as- 
sociate attorneys for the managers, 
but took no active part. 

Victor Murdock, chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, presided, 
assisted by Huston Thompson and Wil- 
liam B. Colver. Nelson B. Gaskill, the 
fourth member of the commission was 
not present. 

Among the spectators were E. F. Al- 
bce and Pat Casey. Monday’s hearing 
was the first and only session Albee 
attended since the proceedings started. 

John Walsh was especially retained 
as chief counsel for the Commission, 
with William Reeves acting as asso- 
ciate counsel. James W. Fitzpatrick, 
President of the former White Rats, 
occupied a seat at the Trade Commis- 
sion’s counsel table, and frequently 
offered whispered advice and sugges- 
tions to Walsh while the latter was 
conducting his oral argument. Fitz- 
patrick was evidently deputizing for 
Harry Mountford, who was not pres- 
ent and who had acted the role of lay 
adviser to Walsh during all of the pre- 
vious hearings. 

Each side by agreement was allowed 
three hours in which to sum up. 

All of Monday afternoon’s session 
was taken up by Walsh who, at the ex- 
piration of the three-hour period re- 
quested an extension of the time limit. 
Upon ex-Governor Fol ’s objection, 
Chairman Murdock refused to grant 
the extension. 

Considerable time was consumed by 
Walsh at the beginning of his argu- 
ment in explaining that the issues were 
of a particularly involved nature, that 
several parties had sought to inter- 
vene at the start of the proceedings 
and in condemning an accusation al- 
leged to have been printed in a New 
York newspaper charging him, Walsh, 
with conducting the case in a biased 
and virulent manner. The allegations 
cof unfairness was heatedly denied by 
Walsh, who asserted his conduct had 
been absolutely fair. 

Maurice Goodman interrupted to in- 
quire if Walsh charged the respond- 
ents with inspiring the article charg- 
ing unfairness, Walsh replying he did 


not. * 
a 


If no witnesses had been introduced 
Walsh said the commission could eas- 
ily prove its case with the numerous 
documentary exhibits it had offered, 
said documentary exhibits having been 
furnished by the respondents. 

Chairman Murdock then called on 
Walsh for a definition of vaudeville. 

A lengthy explanation, including a 
description of almost every type of 
act constituting vaudeville, followed 
with a further detailing of the differ- 
ence between big and small time and 
other technical matters. 

The baseball business was cited as 
a precedent for establishing vaudeville 
as commerce in the meaning of the 
Federal Trade act, comparisons being 
inade as regards the ball players and 
actors traveling from state to state 
with paraphernalia to perform their 
work. This was in answer to the re- 
spondent’s contention vaudeville - was 
not a commodity. 

The National Vaudeville Artists 
Walsh described as a “phoney labor 
organization. Folk objected to the 
appellation of “phoney,” but Walsh 
rersisted in the use of the adiective, 
contending the N. V. A. was created by 
the managers to destroy the White 
Rats. 

Frank Fogartv’s testimony was re- 
ferred to by Walsh wherein Fogarty 
stated he had informed J. J. Murdock 
he would not accept the presidency of 
WW V. A. because he (Fogarty) consid- 
ered it a manager’s organization. 

The matter of artists’ personal rep- 
resentatives was next introduced by 
Walsh with explanatory details re- 
garding the naying of double commis- 


sions bv artists to their representa- — 


tives and the Keith Exchange. 

The rubber-stamned contracts, war- 
ranting the actor siening them was not 
a member of the White Rats and he- 
lanced to the National Vandeville 
Artists, and the alleged forcing of N. 
V A. members to buv tictets for the 
clih’s henefit nerformances were also 
gare into at creat length. 

Chairman Murdock interrupted at 
this noint to inform Walsh he had 
consumed two hours of his allotted 
time and to proceed faster. 

A lone exnlanation of the manner 
in which hooting franchises were given 
bv the Keith peonle to theatres and 
hoot-ine fees collected. with M®%. Shea, 
of Buffalo, as an illustration, was next 
in order. 

Goodman interrunted to explain 
Shea was_a poor illustration as he 
pzid no hooting fee. 

The alleced navment of $10000 yearly 
hv the 81st Street Theatre to the Keith 
interests was described hv Walsh as 
levving tribute by the Keith people. 

Unon reauest of Chairman Murdock, 
Walsh outlined the details of booking 
an act and then proceeded to take up 
the Vaudeville Collection Agency as 
a subject for discussion. 

The abolishment of the 10 per cent. 
commission was avoided by Walsh 
later following a mild tilt with Good- 
man over the alleged evasion of 
the New Yor State agency law by 
Keith personal representatives, Walsh 
strongly urging that but one 5 per cent. 


_fee be allowed. This should be ac- 


complished, Walsh said, quoting from 
his brief, by an act of Congress. 

The alleged “black list,” with specific 
mention of. Harry Bulger, Keough and 
Nelson and Chas. T. Aldrich, were 
called to the attention of the Com- 
mission. Commissioner “Thompson 
asked if it had been shown independ- 
ent theatres couldn’t get acts, and if 
the respondents maintained a com- 
plete monopoly. 

Walsh quoted Fay’s testimony in an- 
swer, where the latter stated he had 
t> play acts under assumed names 
and had great difficulty in filling his 
bills, especially in Providence. 

VARIETY was mentioned frequently 
by Walsh, who alluded to it as “the 
vaudeville actors’ bible.” 

The three hours allowed the re- 
spondents’ attorneys for oral argument 
Tuesday morning was divided equally 
between Goodman and Folk. Goodman 
spoke first and covered a variety of 
subjects. As a preliminary to his talk 
he reiterated the statement made Mon- 
day by him denying the Keith inter- 
ests or any of the respondents had 
inspired the story printed in a New 
York newspaper charging Walsh with 
conducting the investigation in a 
biased and virulent manner. 


Among the more important points 
made by Goodman were that, although 
the Keith interests are charged with 
monopolization, the Capitol Theatre, 
New York, is operated independently 
as a picture and vaudeville theatre 
and its management experiences no 
difficulty in sectring attractions in 
competition with the Keith, Marcus 
Loew ‘and any of the other circuits, 
which, unlike the Capitol, have a long 
tour to offer the artist. 


It was also pointed out by Good- 
man with respect to the testimony 
given by Edward M. Fay, of Provi- 
dence, that he (Fay) could not gain 
admission to the V. M. P. A., that Mr. 
Fay had paid $10 as a preliminary fee 
to join the V. M. P. A. a couple of 
years ago, but had never completed 
the transaction. Mr. Goodman made 
clear that Fay’s remaining outside of 
the vaudeville breastworks was due 
to his (Fay’s) own inclinations rather 
than any attempt on the part of the V. 
M. P. A. to prevent Fay from acquir- 
ing membership in the organization. 

Twenty-five independent booking 
agencies are doing business in New 
York at the present time in competi- 
tiontion with the Keith Vaudeville Ex- 
change, Goodman stated in a further 
denial of the monopolization charge. 
With respect to artists’ representatives 
he said the New York Employment 
Agency law was explicit in what was 
allowed and forbidden and if the art- 
ist representative was doing business 
illegally, the constituted authorities 
would have brought legal pressure to 
bear long ago and eliminated the per- 
sonal representative from the field. 
That several test cases had been 
brought in the past six or seven years 
in the New York Courts, but that none 
of these actions had changed the 
status of the artists’ representative 
indicated that the artists’ representa- 
tive was unquestionably operating 
within the law Goodman contended. 


Other points brought out were there 
are 907 vaudeville houses in the United 
States. But 48 per cent. of the 907 
vaudeville theatres hold membership 
in the V. M. P. A. There are 130 
theatres booked by the Keith Vaude- 
ville Exchange, 80 small time and 50 
big time houses. Thirty-four of these 
are owned and controlled by the Keith 
interests. 


As regards unfair dealing by per- 
sonal representatives Mr. Goodman 
said this was a matter between the 
actor and the agent and although the 
Keith Exchange was continually on 
the watch to stamp out crooked deal- 
ing by artists’ representatives, it was 
an exceedingly difficult task as the ac- 
tor very often was only too willing to 


enter into a secret plan with his agent 
whereby the actor would receive an in- 
creased salary through splitting the 
advance secured. 


The Keith Exchange would rather 
deal direct with an act than through 
a personal representative Goodman 
said. 


That there was competition of the 
liveliest sort between the Orpheum 
Circuit and the Keith people Goodman 
pointed out by illustrating how the 
different booking managers bid for 
acts. This bidding for acts also took 
the form of keen competition in the 
Keith Vaudeville Exchange itself, in 
many instances even the Keith con- 
trolled houses engaging in rival bidding 
to secure a certain feature attraction. 


The talk of excessive commissions 
Mr. Goodman described as part of 
Harry Mountford’s “Hymn of Hate,” 
and like the rest of Mountford’s 
propaganda was grossly exaggerated. 
Conymissioner Thompson interrupted 
here to make an ...-"iry as to whether 
the Keith Exchange would book an 
act for the Capitol, if such booking 
was sought by the theatre. Mr. Good- 
man replied the Capitol could secure 
any act which the Keith Exchange was 
in a position to supply, provided the 
booking did not directly affect the 
Palace. Recapitulating from the tes- 
timony given during the various hear- 
ings Goodman recited at length Mount- 
ford’s newsnaper attac's on the United 
Booting Offices. The N. V. A. was not 
a “phoney organization” as described 
by Walsh, Goodman contended, point- 
ing out benefits the organization had 
instituted for the vaudeville actor, in- 
cluding the Joint Complaint Bureau, 
advancing of money to mate jumps, 
erection of a palatial club house, ete. 


The Vaudeville Collection Agency, 
Goodman justified by stating it would 
be impossible for to collect hooting 
fees if the actors were depended upon 
to send themin. If an actor in former 
davs did not pav his personal agent, 
Goodman said. the agent frequently 
tied the delinquent actor up bv court 
procedure and this often led to dis- 
appointments, and the disrupting of 
bills, throurh actors hethe detained in 
a town and thus from ‘keeping their 
plaving contracts. 

The charge that Varrery had re- 
ceived advertising patronage for al- 
leged collusion with the managerial 
interests Goodman denied explaining 
4! was the custom for Hearst's New 
York “Tournal” and all of the theat- 
rical trade paners to issue special 
advertising numbers at stated periods. 
Varier® had never received any spe- 
cial consideration or favors over any 
other paper, Mr. Goodman <aid. 

Goodman concluded his areument at 
11 A. M. and a recess of half an hour 
was ordered. Mr. Goodman's address 
was scholarly and mar’ed with dignity 
and sinceritv. Ex-Governor Fol then 
took the floor and continued the sum- 
ming up for the respondents. Folk 
began by stating the entire proceed- 
ing was actually founded on the re- 
fusal of the Keith interests to agree to 
Harry Mountford's plan to institute a 
closed shop in 1916, which meant in ef- 
fect the Keith people would have to 
agree to emplov no performers except 
White Rats. If the Keith interests 
had agreed to the Mountford “closed 
shop” plan, Folk contended, they (the 
Keith people) would have certainly 
placed themselves in the position of 
helping to create a hard and fast 
monopoly. The American Federation of 
Labor did not back up Mountford’s 
closed shop plan, Folk declared. This 
statement brought a spirited contra- 
diction from Walsh, and a few sec- 
onds of heated conversation bétween 
Folk and Walsh ensued. This inci- 
dent marted the only one of its kind 
during the Tuesday proceedings, those 
of Monday also being notable in the 
main for a calmness and absence of 


(Comtinued on page 24) — 
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HEIMAN REORGANIZATION GIVES 
NASH SUPREME POWER OVER KAHL 





Last-Named Has Long Been Trouble-Maker in Western 


Vaudeville Managers’ Association. 


Rearrangement 


Puts Veto and Unique Control in Hands of 


Business 


Manager. 
Promised to All 


Square Deal 
in Future. 





Chicago, Feb. 18. 

After the most important booking 
meeting ever held in the west, an en- 
tirely new “showdown” was made in 
the affairs of the Western Vaudeville 
Managers’ Association and western 
Keith offices, Thursday, and at last it 
appears as though the middle west will 
take its place with the recognized sys- 
tems of the east as a vaudevil!’’Snter 
where actors e74,hcAtre owners will 
receive equitable treatment. 

Sam nahl, long regarded as the prin- 
cipal obstacle to smooth booking con- 
ditions, was shorn of his powers be- 
fore the assembled bookers, ordered 
to co-operate with the office or leave 
it. He accepted the restrictions and 
will remain as booking representative 
for the Finn-Heiman string (now 
owned by the Orpheum Circuit, Con- 
solidated) and the “Orpheum, Jr.,” 
houses, formerly Tate & Cello and 
others to be handled partly from the 
east and partly from Kahl’s desk. 


But Kahl, beginning Thursday, was 
completely disarmed. It was decreed 
—and agreed—that his every decision 
should be subject to the veto of John 
J. Nash, business manager of the as- 
sociation. In this Kahl was not singled 
out, though it was specially aimed at 
him. The orders laid down by Marcus 
Heiman, who had called and who su- 
perintended the meeting, were that 
Nash would henceforth be supreme in 
the organization, answering only to 
Heiman, himself, who is the managing 
director, and that “Tink” Humphreys 
would be supreme in the Keith office; 
that where the individual bookers were 
unable to get together on a route or 
a salary, the dispute was to be sub- 
mitted to Nash and Humphreys—if 
they failed to agree Heiman would act 
as referee, and his decision would be 
binding. 

Moreover, Kahl or any other booker 
would be told to give any act any 
route at any salary and on any terms 
decided by the men higher up, and 
could not refuse for his own or any 
other houses. The others would be 
equally bound. By this means the 
owner of one theatre would be insured 
the same service, economy, protection 
and representation as the owner of 
twenty weeks, a condition heretofore 
sadly absent and badly abused. 

The outcome makes Nash one of the 
biggest men in American vaudeville, 
giving him absolute control of more 
than thirty weeks, and equipping Hum- 
phreys to bring acts into or from the 
east with the assurance that he can 
have them handled fairly and decently 
in the central territory. 

The orders laid down by Heiman 
were not only specific, they were also 
general and yery broad. He spoke in 
impassioned voice, pounded the table 
and volleyed at the bookers here that 
he proposed to make this section hon- 
est, safe, profitable and square for 
actor and manager; that the associa- 
tion would be run so that the big men 
who owned it, who were willing to 
foot its losses, would be proud of it, 
and that no man or no group of men 
would be tolerated to profiteer; that 
the actor must be treated as a partner 
and an ally and that every promise 
must be made good, irrespective of its 
cost or inconvenience. Acts are now 
protected against agents and agents 


against booking discrimination. Any- 
one can complain and have a hearing. 

Never before in history had such a 
complete policy been set forth in this 
region. The sincerity of its sponsor 
is beyond doubt. And he made it ab- 
solute that anyone—sparing ne one— 
who refused to fit into his methods, 
must go. 

After this, if Kahl or any other 
booker refuses to grant any act, 
whether through an agent or direct, 
a route or a figure, the case may be 
laid before Nash. If Nash agrees with 
the “plaintiff” he will order any route 
and any salary he sees fit and every 
booker will be bound by it. This has 
not obtained here before, each booker 
being supreme as to his own houses, 
and frequently shooting routes full of 
holes and often making them unplay- 
able by refusing to “pick up” acts so 
as to form a route. 

The meeting was the result of a se- 
ries of bitter complaints from actors, 
agents and managers, as well as from 
the Eastern directors who heard the 
echoes of these protests. Salaries were 
being slashed, acts were being squeezed 
into tight corners, individual managers 
were being saddled with the leavings 
and charged double prices for them to 
counteract the bargain rates enforced 
against acts at stands of the powerful 
inner circuits. 

Strange to say, the complaints were 
more numerous and more pointed re- 
cently than ever before. Kahl openly 
defied Humphreys and refused to in 
any manner operate in conjunction 
with Keith houses. Kahl rode the other 
Association bookers by preponderance 
of his mighty list, and it was impos- 
sible for any one to book a tour with- 
cut Kahl’s consent, which made Kahl 
the king of the floor, running his own 
books and all the others. It ended in 
Humphreys openly denouncing Kahl 
in booking meetings, acrid quarrels 
between Kahl and the other bookers— 
Kahl always standing pat and refusing 
to cede anything—and the organized 
bookings throughout this region were 
entirely at the mercy®@f Kahl. 

In the one stroke now all this power 
has been stripped from the man who 
kas so long and so stubbornly caused 
dissatisfaction. He, with the rest, has 
been superseded by a veto power, and 
he, with the rest, must obey that 
power or be removed. 

“It is the dawn of a new era in 
vaudeville hereabouts,” said Heiman. 
“This may sound romantic; but it will 
be found practical and real. Every 
slate is wiped clean. Past methods, dif- 
ferences, personalities and enmities, to- 
gether with the obsolete workings of 
business conditions where any one man 
was stronger than the central organ- 
ization, are at an end. Anyone refusing 
to be a smooth cog in this machine 
must be and will be replaced, barring 
no one. The actor must be squarely, 
kindly and intelligently dealt with. He 
must snare in the profits accruing 
through the general favorable the- 
atrical conditions of the present. The 
isolated owner of a single theatre that 
he has intrusted to our bookings be- 
cause of faith in the men at the head 
must be protected and justified in that 
trust. I will hold myself responsible 
to these ends and hold all attaches of 
the office responsible to me in equal 
measure,” 


PANTAGES DEMANDS TARZAN. 


Alexander Pantages has filed a claim 
with the Vaudeville Managers’ Protec- 
tive Association for the act known as 
Tarzan. Pantages alleges he held an 
option on the act’s services for his 
southern time and that as the date 
approached for the turn to go South, 
it reported sick, then came to New 
York, opening on ‘the Keith circuit. 
Tarzan is at Keith’s Providence, this 
week, 

Pantages avers that Felix Patty, 
manager, did not act in good faith in 
filing the cancellation and wants the 
W. V. M. A. to order the turn to: re- 
port to him before playing further on 
the Keith route. 


CANTON RAISES LICENSE FEE. 


Canton, O., Feb. 18. 

City council this week approved an 
ordinance which increases licenses of 
Canton’s ten theatres, in some _ in- 
stances more than 100 per cent. The 
ordinance becomes effective April 1. 
Since 1882 theatres have paid a yearly 
license of $50. Under terms of the 
new ordinance theatres will pay a 
license based on the seating capacity 
of the house and the maximum price 
of admission charged. Fliber & Shea’s 
Grand opera house will pay $150 in- 
stead of $50. This same ordinance 
fixed circus licenses at $250 for one 
performance and $400 for two per- 
formances for circuses of over 2,000 
seating capacity. Shows playing to 
less than 2,000 seating capacity will be 
taxed $100 a day. 

Carnivals will be compelled to pay 
$75 a day. Heretofore they have paid 
$10. Outdoor showmen regard this as 
prohibitive and as the result circuses 
and carnivals probably will exclude 
Canton from their routes. 


$850,000 ROCHESTER HOUSE. 
Rochester, Feb. 18. 


Ground for Rochester’s newest 
vaudeville and picture house will be 
broken by April 1, according to the 
plans of those who are behind the 
project. Announcement of the new 
theatre was made several weeks ago 
by George E. Simpson, president and 
general manager of the Regorson Com- 
pany, operating the- Regent, Gordon 
and Piccadilly here. The same inter- 
ests represented in these theatres will 
be behind the new house, with Mr. 
Simpson, Nathan H. Gordon, of Wash- 
ington, and William Deininger, of this 
city, president of the General Baking 
Company. : 

The site has been purchased in the 
theatrical district for $180,000. The es- 
timates of the architects for the house 
call for an expenditure of $850,000. 
The seating capacity will be about 
3.000. A roof garden for summer 
shows and also to take care of the 
overflow will be a feature. No local 
house now has a roof garden. 


STORM CANCELS SHOW. 
Rochester, Feb. 18. 

Both the matinee and evening per- 
formanegs were cancelled at the Tem- 
ple Monday because the performers 
cid not arrive. The worst storm in 
years knocked out railroad travel and 
the Temple players were held up near 
Puffalo. They did not arrive till after 
nine and the scenery got in after mid- 
night. 

The shows booked for the Gayety 
and Lyceum got through all right as 
did most of the small time artists al- 
though a number were missing from 
the bills on Monday. In surrounding 
towns many acts were delayed as 
there was practically no traveling on 
Sunday and traffic was not near normal 
again till Wednesday. 


Keith Booking Strand, Rockaway. 

It is reported the Keith office will 
book vaudeville into the Strand, Rock- 
away, L.I. Max Spiegel has the house 
for Sunday. 





SHEEDY GAINS TWO. 


There seems to be a possibility of 
a new line up in the field of the so- 
called independents in the small time 
vaudeville field. There have been a 
number of switches as far as the book- 
ings are concerned in the last few 
weeks, the principal reason being that 
the smaller houses have been playing 
to such tremendous business that the 
managers think they can afford a bet- 
ter type of act than they have been 
getting through the smaller agencies. 

One or two agencies in New York 
have been handling the bookings for a 
number of houses in the upper part of 
New York state and furnishing them 
with shows that have been costing 
from $500 to $2,500 a week, according 
to the numberof acts played. Within 
the last few weeks there has been a 
demand for better material by the up- 
state managers and as the smaller 
agencies could not deliver there has 
been a gradual switch over to other 
booking offices. 

The Victoria, Rochester, N. Y., man- 
aged by Jack Farren, and the Rialto, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., managed by Eddie 
Klapp havé switched their bookings. 
out of the Eckel office into the Sheedy 
agency. Farren plays a full week in 
Rochester, giving four shows a day 
playing two acts. He wants only big 
time stuff for his house. Tuesday 
night he made an offer of $3,500 net 
for Eva Tanguay for next week if 
any agent could secure her and he 
would pay the agent’s commission. 
Klapp (at Amsterdam) and Farren are 
looked upon as the leaders of the up- 
state independents. 

The Plimmer office and the Eckel 
agency have for the greater part had 
the up-state field to themselves with 
the exception for the bookings in that 
section that have and are _ being 
handled in the Keith agency, with Billy 
Delaney and Arthur Blondell doing the 
routing. 

Heretofore the Sheedy office has 
confined its activities to the New Eng- 
land section but a recent change in the 
office executives may account for the 
New York State invasion. Ben. Pier- 
mont has been appointed the general 
booking manager of the Sheedy office 
and the Rochester and Amsterdam ac- 
quisitions have been made since his 


promotion. Sheedy has booked the 
Pay ‘house ia Rochester since it 
opened. 


B’KLYN ACADEMY FOR SUNDAYS. 

The Keith interests have put in a 
bid to the Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn, directors to engage the house reg- 
ularly for Sunday vaudeville. The mat- 
ter now pending would have been 
consummated last week but for the 
opposition of Henry Pratt, Standard 
Oil banker and heavy Academy stock- 
holder, to Sunday shows in general. 

The Keith people have been operat- 
ing the Academy on holidays, giving 
night performances. Even with the 
Majestic opposite the Orpheum to 
catch the Sunday overflow, both 
houses have been insufficient to meet 
the demands this season, each house 
turning away enough regularly every 
Sunday, in the opinion of the Keith 
people, to fill a house the size of the 
Academy. 


ORPHEUM EXECUTIVES TO STAY. 


The taking over by the Orpheum 
Circuit of the tenth floor of the Palace 
theatre building is for the various de- 
partments of that circuit, excepting 
the booking staff and executives. 

The latter will remain in their pre- 
sent suite on the sixth floor. 


“My Tulip Girl” Trying Out. 
Jack Morris and P. Dodd Ackerman 
have produced a new act called “My 
Tulip Girl,” which is playing Schenec- 
tady for the full week. There are 
sixteen people in the act, the book for 
which was written by Paul Porter and 
the music by George Spink. Porter is 

featured in the turn. ’ 
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CALLED VAUDEVILLE’S MARTYR 
MOUNTFORD SUGGESTS BOYCOTT 





Thinly Veiled Plea for Use of That Weapon Characterizes 


His Speeches in Chicago. 


Eddie Cantor’s Monolog. 


Negotiations with Popular Priced Managers 


Reported on. 


Second Mass Meeting 


Held in Western City. 





Chicago, Feb. 18. 

Harry Mountford and Eddie Cantor 
were the featured attractions at the 
second of what appears to be a series 
of actors’ mass meetings held in Chi- 
cago. The first was held at the Olym- 
pic Theatre a month ago. The second 
was held last Friday at the La Salle 
Theatre. 


Thinly veiled exhortations for the 
boycott system formed the basis of 
Mr. Mountford’s florid and flamboyant 
speech, delivered in the best manner 
cf the William Jennings Bryan school 
of oratory, packed with picturesque 
simile and sinister innuendo. 


Mr. Cantor, working without cork, 
stopped the show. His monolog is 
worth printing verbatim. 


He followed Frank Gillmore and 
said: 

“I’ve had some tough spots——” 

Eloquent silence and graphic gaze 
about the theatre and imposing semi- 
circle of personages on the platiorm. 

“It looks like Ned Wayburn could 
have put this on himself. Mr. Gillmore 
was telling you about the dear old 
days when the actors used to meet in 
the Bismarck and discuss their affairs 
over sandwiches and beer. If we stick 
together we can make the Equity so 
strong that we can get even the beer 
back again.” ° = 

Mr. Gillmore, in reciting what the 
Equity had done, had mentioned that 
the basement of the building occupied 
by the organization in New York had 
been rented out for an annual con- 
sideration of $3,000. 

Looking appealingly at Mr. Gillmore, 
Mr. Cantor said: 

“Barney Bernard put that deal over, 
now, didn’t he?” 

“When I was sittin’ tonight in Hen- 
rici’s, where all the Equity actors eat,” 
Mr. Cantor continued, “one of these 
fellows—now what do you call them— 
agents?—came to my table. They all 
eat at Henrici’s, because at Henrici’s 
everybody picks up his own check. 
That’s my idea of Equity. Well, the 
agent says I understand you're billed 
to play the La Salle tonight. Sure; I 
said, what of it? Well, he said, if you 
sit on the same platform with Harry 
Mountford; you’re liable to get in 
wrong with the Association. Well, 
here I am, on the same platform with 
Harry Mountford, and I should worry 
if I do get in wrong with the Asso- 
ciation. 

_ “My wife is Jewish, and being Jew- 
ish, she can always get into pictures.” 

Mr. Cantor got three bows. 

Mr. Mountford began by taking a 
slam at the ten per cent. agent, and 
drew a cheer by a dig at Sam Kahl, 
who is the favorite target for abuse 
in this section. 

Mr. Mountford in his two appear- 
ances in Chicago within the past 30 
days, has been eloquently introduced 
as a martyr of vaudeville. Always, 
when he finds it necessary to use the 
‘personal pronoun in his speeches—a 
habit not unpleasing to him—he falls 
into the way of admitting that he has 
been the most crucified man in the 
show business. The sad smile on his 
face is so eloquent of long and patient 
suffering that one can almost visual- 
ize the crown of thorns. The simile is 
backed up by his frequent reference 
to vaudeville managers as “Judas.” 

Having taken his wallop at agents 


and managers in general, Mr. Mount- 
ford told of an event which he used to 
draw a parallel from—a meeting of the 
Credit Men’s Association to investi- 
gate the situation at the State Con- 
gress Theatre. It appears, from 
Mountford’s information that the the- 
atre, recently opened in Chicago, has 
been unable to meet its obligations, 
and the creditors called the meeting 
to demand an accounting. Mountford 
bewailed the fact that the actors— 
principal creditors of any theatre— 
were not represented at this meeting. 

From that point on in his address he 
referred to the Four A’s as the Credit 
Men’s Association of Show Business. 

He read an affidavit purporting to 
be a true report of the actions of one 
manager of New York. From the 
document read by the speaker, it would 
appear that the manager had brought 
two actors on to Chicago for princi- 
pal roles in a production in contem- 
plation. They had remained here for 
a considerable period, running up 
large hotel bills and other obligations. 
Attempting frantically to get into 
touch with the manager, they had dis- 
covered that he had left New York 
and his whereabouts were unknown. 

The actors, Mr. Mountford related, 
were arrested for non-payment of their 
hotel bills, and were forced to spend 
some time in a cell. 

“It is possible that the unspeakable 
Mr. may be located,” the speaker 
said. “It is possible that he, or the 
managers’ association may make good 
the losses of the actors. But nothing 
can pay the actors for the shame of a 
Chicago jail. There should be some 
way to prevent men like this from 
dragging the profession into the mire.” 

_Mountford said that from his expe- 
riences in show business he had made 
up a list of 271 ways by which the 
managers have been able to prevail 
upon actors to give them something 
for nothing. He told then of the trip 
made by Mr. Gillmore and himself to 
the Pacific Coast, afd upon that based 
an allegory of the pioneers who struck 
for the coast in the early days; of how 
they saw the mirage in the desert; 
how they fainted and fell; how some 
died on the way. From his mirage, the 
speaker shifted to the theory of pro- 
tective coloration. He characterized 
most managers as tigers, leopards and 
jaguars, marked by their stripes so 
that the actors—deers and the gentler 
animals—knew them and were sus- 
picious. 

“So to lure them they created jun- 

gles,” Mr. Mountford said. “And in 
the dense, deceptive growths of these 
jungles—the N. V. A. and Fido jungles 
—the unsuspecting deer could not see 
the stripes, and they were lured in and 
torn to pieces.” 
_ Grant Stewart presided at the meet- 
ing. Mr. Stewart is in “Dear Brutus” 
at the Illinois. Marcus Keyes, local 
representative of the A. E. A., was the 
first speaker. He made a plea for 
chorus women to join the Chorus 
Equity Association. 

William Courtenay, in “Civilian 
Clothes,” at the Olympic, addressed his 
plea to the women. He said that for 
them was a special message. 

“It is ‘Help Us Grow,’” Mr. Courte- 
nay said. “Help Us Grow. I call your 
attention to the initials of this phrase.” 

Much laughter. 

(Continued on page 24) 





DIVORCES IN CHICAGO. 


Howard Truesdale, a member of 
Belasco’s staff, has, through his attor- 
ney, Edward J. Adler, obtained a de- 
cree of divorce in the Circuit Court, 
Chicago, because his wife deserted him 
over 40 years ago. : i 

Marie Dupray, of the Chicago Grand 
Opera, has obtained a decree of divorce 
in the Circuit Court of Chicago from 
Francis Dupray. They were married in 
Paris last May, but said the marriage 
only lasted three days. 

Mary C. Tyrell sued Casper R. Ty- 
rell.for divorce, charging desertion. 
There was an alimony settlement of 
$5,000 cash. The defendant is an in- 
surance agent in Iowa. ‘ 

George K. Hyde sued Katherine M. 
Hyde, charging desertion. 


NO JAZZ! ‘ 

Boston, Feb. 18. 
As a result of an agreement between 
Boston’s license clerk, John M. Casey, 
and the Boston Musicians’ Protective 
Association no acrobatic “jazz” music 
with contortions by the musician will 
be “tolerated” here. This means that 
the trombone players, the key-note of 
the “jazz,” will have to be most decor- 
ous in their actions. The statement of 
the musicians’ association reads: “Sug- 
gestive movements for exaggerated 
jazz playing for dancing will not be 
tolerated by the Boston Musicians’ 
Protective Association, and members 
found guilty of the above will be fined.” 


TOMMY GRAY’S CABARET SHOW. 

“So This Is Broadway” is the title 
of a revue to open Monday next at 
the Moulin Rouge restaurant. Tommy 
Gray wrote the lyrics and other words, 
with Clarence Gaskell doing the music. 

Gil Boag, of the restaurant, paid the 
authors a neat sum for their services. 
He is as curious as they are to learn 
what it will amount to. 

Mr. Gray claims the customers will 
forget all about drink when watching 
the show, though none has’ been able 
to persuade Gray to look over a re- 
hearsal. 


OFFERS NO DEFENSE. 


Syracuse, Feb. 18. 

Mrs. Gertrude G. Bosworth offered 
no defense to the divorce action 
brought by her husband, Lewis Leroy 
Bosworth, vaudeviliian, when the case 
was called up before Justice William 
M. Ross in the Supreme Court here. 
Witnesses for Bosworth were a Utica 
theatrical employe and a hotel clerk. 
A brother of Bosworth testified he had 
Mrs. Bosworth and a male companion 
ejected from a Utica hotel last spring. 

The Bosworths were married in Cort- 
land in 1905 and have no children. They 
separated in March of last year. 


HALF MILLION ROOF. 
. Rochester, Feb. 18. 
Merlin E. Wells, of the Prince Fur- 
niture and Carpet Co., vaudeville and 
former liquor men are behind a project 
for the erection of a roof garden here 
at a cost of $500,000. Two sites have 
been selected and it is hoped to have 


it in operation next summer. The stage 
will be 200 feet wide. 


BENNETT AND RICHARDS APART. 


Bennett and Richards, the vaudeville 
team in blackface, are separating. Ed- 
die Bennett will do an act with Jack 
Kennedy. Richards has formed an- 
other partnership with Joe Rolley. 


LEAVING “ALWAYS YOU.” 
Helens Ford has given her notice 
to “Always You,” effective Feb. 28. 
Walter Scanlon also leaves the piece 
March 7 at Brooklyn. 
The show leaves the Lyric Feb. 28. 





Grace Fisher with Houston Ray. 

Grace Fisher, with “The Royal Vag- 
abond,” is preparing to enter vaudeville 
with Houston Ray, the boy pianist. 





KELLY PANS SYRACUSE. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 18. 

Walter C. Kelly, the “Virginia 
Judge,” who played here recently, had 
the courage of his convictions when 
he appeared before the Rotary Club. 
He told the Syracuse business men 
that Syracuse theatrical audiences 
were cold. He said that Syracuse 
couldn’t see anything in the show un- 
less it was 99 per cent. “cotton tights, 
a ton of hips and an ounce of brains. 

The local papers featured the Kelly 
arraignment. Box office receipts in 
the higher class houses have shown 
a slump for weeks, but the “girl shows 
have packed them in. “The Royal 
Vagabond” encountered this. One of 
the most successful musical comedies 
of the season, and warmly acclaimed 
all along its tour, it met with a frigid 
welcome here. 


A. & H. OUT IN TACOMA. 


Tacoma, Feb. 18. 

The Ackerman and Harris Hippo- 
drome vaudeville closed at the Hippo- 
drome here Saturday due to the fail- 
ure of the Corporation to negotiate an 
extension of the lease. The Marcus 
Loew A. and H. combine announced 
today they would build a new theatre 
here at once with a seating capacity of 
1800 or more. The cost will be $300,- 
000. 

Three sites are under consideration, 
one at Ninth and Market adjoining the 
Rialto Theatre, the old Chamber of 
Commerce Building at Ninth and 
Broadway and the present site of the 
Donnell Hotel opposite the Hippo- 
drome. The structure will be rushed to 
completion. 


HELEN KELLER’S ACT. 


Helen Keller opened in vaudeville 
Monday at Proctor’s, Newark. There 
ar€ two other people in the turn, an 
announcer and Miss Keller’s tutor. 

The act runs about 15 minutes, with 





Miss Keller actually on the stage about + 


seven minutes. She gives a series of 
demonstrations, playing, singing and 
talking. Miss Keller has been able to 
make her voice intelligible for some 
time. 

it is reported the Helen Keller act is 
making $3,000 weekly, with no salary as 
yet set for her vaudeville tour. Harry 
Weber is arranging for the time. 

Miss Keller is at Proctor’s, Mt. 


Vernon, N. Y., this half of the week, 


SAILING FOR AUSTRALIA. 


San Francisco, Feb. 18. 

Sailing for Australia on the “Ven- 
tura” Feb. 16 are Billy Elliott who 
joins the McIntosh “Follies” company 
at Sydney; Ethan Allen, Ilka Diehl, 
John Waller, Louise Willer, for Tait’s 
“Tiger Rose”; Lee and Smith, LaRose 
and LaRose, Knight and Bunting for 
Fuller’s vaudeville tour, and George 
Cross, who managed Ye Liberty, Oak- 
land, the past year. 


NO PROHIBITION: ON HAIR. 


Chicago, Feb. 18. 

The “House of David” Jazz Band, 
Ernie Young’s 25 whiskered players, 
were seen by scouts sent here from two 
rival eastern impresarios of big cafe 
attractions, and it is likely they will 
soon sign with one of the principal 
broadway restaurants at a figure here- 
tofore unbelieved. for a floor attraction. 


ADELE SHEEDY GETS ALIMONY. 
Adele Sheedy was granted $25 week- 
ly alimony and $100 counsel fees in her 
separation action against James R. 
Sheedy, of the Sheedy Agency. 

The plaintiff, who is also a profes- 
sional, charged cruelty and non-sup- 
port, stating the defendant's addiction 
to narcotics to be the cause of this 
Frankel, Barnett & Bacrach repre- 
sented Mrs. Sheedy. 
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Baltimore, Feb. 11. 
Editor VARIETY: 

Brotherly love is a virtue that has 
been taught to us most of our life- 
time. 

Our parents instilled it in us, then 
our teachers and later on our minis- 
ters of God. 

But how many of us heed it? 

I will make a comparison of two 
in our profession, a profession that 
is sadly abused by many. 

I have a story in my act, and a real 
brother and artist, Howard Langford, 
came to me and paid me for the use 
of same, not like many others, they 
would steal it. It goes without say- 
ing he has the use of the story. 

But, on the other hand, is Dan 
Friendly (nothing like his name). I 
gave him permission to use a song of 
mine, but, unlike Mr. Langford, he 
sold it to George Ford, of Ford and 
Cunningham. 

Mr. Ford was a man big enough to 


inform me. 
Jack Hallen, 
Hallien and Goss. 


New York, Feb. 12. 
Editor VARIETY: 

Last week’s Varrety had a letter 
signed by Dave Thursby in which he 
stated we were using a song “I’ve 
Been on the Bum Ever Since.” The 
facts are: Mr. Thursby called Mr. 
McNulty on the phone and received 
the promise (which he kept) to meet 
him at the N. V. A. Thursby and Mc- 
Nulty were cordially received by Mr. 
Chesterfield and after Thursby made 
his claim, it was judicially decided by 
Mr. Chesterfield to leave our claim 
to said number to an unbiased com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chesterfield asked us to drop 
the question until the committee met 
and decided who had priority. We met 
in the N. V. A. at the appointed time 
and for some reason the committee 
failed to materialize promptly enough 
to suit Thursby and he left before he 
received Mr. Chesterfield’s report as 
to when this matter would receive 
consideration. Our claim is this: The 
number is an old English song. Mr. 
McNulty made it his business to in- 
vestigate the originality of the song 
from various English publishers in 
New York and can produce proof to 
show it was published and popular 
many years ago. 

We used it on the greatest circuit 
in the world, the A._E. F., booked 
solid by Uncle Sam for $33 a month. 


McManus and McNulty. 


Feb. 11. 
Editor Varietr: 

Will you kindly state that I, Harry 
Lang, in vaudeville and playing this 
week Proctor’s Fifth Avenue with Tip 
Top Four, also manager of same, is 
not the Harry Lang in vaudeville that 
was mentioned as the co-respondent in 
the O’Toole case in “Chi.” last week 
in VARIETY, The complication of the 
name and in vaudeville has caused 
quite a little annoyance to myself and 
wife. 

Harry Lang. 


Spokane, Feb. 8. 
Editor Variety: 

Believing that profiteering—even in 
press agents’ financial claims—should 
be curbed, let me state that the claim 
(now made for the second time in a 
recent issue of Variety) that. Emma 
Bunting in “Scandal” played to busi- 
ness “unprecedented, even for a big 
musical attraction” in Norfolk, Va., is 
too much, many per cent. too much. 

Mitzi played Norfolk October 2, 3 
and 4 of 1919 to over $9,100—for the 
regular performances, which is a lot 


more real money, even in those fat 
days than the $7,230 claimed for Miss 
Bunting’s performances. 
E. A. Bachelder. 
Manager Mitzi in “Head Over 
Heels.” 


New York, Feb. 13. 
Editor VARIETY: 

In the February 6 issue of Variety, I 
noticed an article referring to myself, 
which was in part incorrect and very 
misleading. It is true that. while in 
the army I was tried by a court mar- 
tial at Camp McClellan, Alabama, and 
adjudged guilty by that court; but if 
you will look up the record of my case 
you: will find that the findings of the 
court martial were disapproved by the 
Board of Review in the office of the 
Judge Advecate General, and subse- 
quently disapproved by the President 
of the United States exonerating me 
of all charges which had been brought 
against me. I was restored to duty 
as a first lieutenant and now have in 
my possession my honorable discharge 
from the army, of which I am very 
proud. 

I would appreciate it if you would 
take the trouble to correct your pre- 
vious article or publish this letter, as 
I feel that I deserve a proper statement 


been doing this stunt for 16 years, and 
I was its originator and I can prove: it. 
Wallace worked with me two years 
ago on Fally Markus’ time. Only last 
May I had him stopped from doing 
the same thing in Rome, N. Y., where 
he had the nerve to pull it right before 
my eyes. The manager told him to 
cut it out. 

If you will look into your Protected 
Material Department you will find a 
copy of our copyright under the title 
of “Thirty Years From Now,” in which 
the shoulder exit is prominently writ- 


ten in. 
Harry Bolden, 
Harry and Hattie Bolden. 


Editor VARIETY: 
New York, Feb. 13. 

May we ask your kind co-operation 
to locate Charles Altermatt. In Janu- 
ary, 1919, Mr. Altermatt, who had been 
discharged from service, appealed to 
this office for assistance in securing 
civilian clothes and the necessary funds 
for board and room, pending the time 
he was rehearsing with the Home 
Again Theatrical Corporation under 
Frank Tinney, president. About 
March 1 he left the city with the 
“Atta Boy” Co. 

We loaned him $80.10. Under date 
of March 8 a letter was received from 
him from Cleveland; another, under 
date of March 2, from Chicago; both 
letters asking us for the amount of 
this account. We replied to these let- 





regulations. 





INCOME TAX INFORMATION 


Special Federal Revenue Agent Cadwalader Wood- 
ville is stationed at Variety’s office, 154 West 46th Street, 
daily, and will be there until March 15, especially to give 
information to professionals about the income tax 
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of my case after serving as a volun- 
teer for twenty-eight months in the 
army of my country. 

George E. Rule. 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 12. 
Editor VARIETY: 

I note in your issue of Feb. 6 a per- 
son named Billy Hart lays claim as 
being the originator of burlesque men- 
tal telepathy. In reply, I wish to state 
that he is evidently inflated with his 
own importance to make such an as- 
gertion, as I, the undersigned, done 
this same burlesque mind reading with 
“The Open Shutter Co.” in 1896. The 
following, who are stili alive, can 
verify my statement: Chas. P. Patter- 
son, Edward Siever, Harry Nilsson, 
James J. McGowan and Horace Gouch. 
Trusting this will shut up Mr. Billy 
Hart, who after being 37 years in the 


‘ business should get out and give some 


one else a chance. 
Sam H. Wendei. 


Newark, Feb. 13. 
Editor VarRtetr: 

In the issue of VARIETY which was 
made public this morning there was 
an announcement that the Lyric The- 
atre, Newark, N. J., would be booked 
by Folly Markus. This I wish to deny 
and thet at no time have I ever nego- 
tiated with Mr. Markus to do so, 
neither had any intention of so doing. 

Will you kindly deny this statement 
at the earliest opportunity. 

The theatre will be booked by me, 
assisted by Miss Tenney at my office, 
404 Putnam Building. 

R. S. Tunison. 


Chicago, Feb. 11. 
Editor VARIETY: 

In last week’s VARIETY ] ran across a 
review of the Wallace and Du Bal act 
at 125th Street. I wish to state that 
Wallace has stolen my finish exit 
dancing off on the shoulders. I have 


ters promptly, but received no replies, 
and the young man has failed to in 
any way make good his promise. 
John D, Wansor, 
Director, After Care Com., N. Y. Co., 
Home Service. 


Buffalo, Feb. 15. 
Editor VARIETY: 

In last week’s Variety under New 
Acts you mention Wright and Wilson 
doing the Melrose Fall and getting as 
much out of it as the originator. 
Whenever there is a high table fall 
dene by an act you call it the Melrose 
Fall when any recognized act knows 
that the LaMaze Bros. were the orig- 
inators. 

Yours truly, 
Chris La Maze. 


New York, Feb. 7. 
Editor Vartetyr: - 

In the current Vartety I am yclept 
author of the “Love Shop” book. With 
your indulgence I would fain wield the 
stylus over a tiny corner of your valued 
papyrus to explain. My activities in 
the “Love Shop” being those of com- 
poser and director of the music. 
Thanks, 

Walter R. Rosemont. 


Phiiadelphia, Feb. 8. 
Editor Vartetr: 

In the death notice of my brother 
(Dick Curtis) in last week’s Variety 
(Feb. 6), you have made an error in 
regards to the continuing as a double. 
Kindly correct this error by stating 
that Miss Anger is now working with 
the Kirby-Quinn Trio, and that I will 
remain out of show business indefin- 
itely. ' Al Curtis, 


LOEW BACK SUNDAY. 
Marcus Loew is expected to return 
from his trip to the Coast this Sunday. 


OLDEST MINSTREL DEAD. 
Lew Benedict. 


Albany, N. Y., Feb: 18. 

Lew Benedict, 80 years old, the old- 
est minstrel man in the United States, 
died February 13 in St. Peter’s Hos- 
pital, Albany, .of heart disease. Mr. 
Benedict had been ill for two weeks. 
His last position was as doorman in 
the Empire, Albany, which he filled 
since giving up\ active work several 
years ago. 

“Uncle Lew,” as he was known on ° 
the stage, last visit with old-time min- 
strel men was nearly two months ago 
at the McIntyre and Heath reunion in 
New York. He was the life of the 
party, and in spite of his advanced age 
took the platform and shot over a few 
of his old-time jokes. 

Benedict was born in Buffalo and 
was the son of a sea captain. It was 
a happy go lucky, care free family until 
his father died leaving his mother and 
three small children with no means of 
support. “Uncle Lew” worked at any- 
thing he could get. His mother loved 
music and he could sing better than he 
could do anything else. When a stock 
company played his city a few weeks 
later and wanted to interpolate some 
local talent they called on Benedict 
for a song and dance. In telling of 
his start in minstrelsy shortly before 
his death, Benedict said he drove a 
butcher cart at the time of his debut. 
and the gallery was always filled with 
butchers. Benedict scored a hit with 
the stock show and deserted the but- 
cher business for a stage career. 

The deceased was on the American 
stage for over 50 years. He was the 
first minstrel to take a troupe to Cali- 
fornia. Immediately after the Civil 
War the west was eager to hear min- 
strels because of the popularity of that 
amusement in the East. In 1870 Bene- 
dict organized a troupe of “black face” 
comedians and Went to the Golden 
State and opened an engagement in 
the California Theatre in San Fran- 
cisco. Benedict paid $10,000 for the 
rental of the playhouse for four weeks 

Of that old first troupe that went 
West only two are now living. They 
are Fox and Ward, still playing in 
vaudeville. Frank Dumont, the noted 
Philadelphia end man, who died last 
year, was a member. - Twenty-eight 
performers in all made the big trip. 

After years of success and winning 
and losing several fortunes in the busi- 
ness, Benedict fell upon evil days. He 
lost his home in Syracuse, where he 
had lived for years when at home, his 
wife died and it was then that Billv 
Sunday, the evangelist and Ma Suuday 
came to his assistance with sympathy 
and money to help him through what 
was the hardest ¢rial of his life. 

Benedict, who was always a member 
of the Actor’s Fund, went to New 
York. Shortly after the late James 
Rhodes, former manager of the Em- 
pire, gave him a position as ficket 
taker in his theatre! When Mr. Rhodes 
died and Oscar F. Perrin became man- 
ager of the theatre, Mr. Benedict was 
continued in the employ of the house. 


; Mr. Benedict is survived by a daugh- 
er. 


JAPANESE NOVELTY. 


A complete novelty is promised with 
the turn which Harry Carroll and 
Edgar Allen Woolf are preparing. The 
act is described as Japanese drama 
with music. It will be played with a 
bowl-shaped set which will be raised 
several feet in entirety from the stage 
and within the “bowl” will be set a 
series of Jap Bungalows, orange -trees 
and other decorations. The act will 
open March 2 out of town, its first big 
time week in New York March 29 at 


- the. Alhambra. 


Gitz-Rice and Hattie Lorraine. 
. ~y > oe and Hattie Lorraine 
ave tormed a vaudeville partnership, 
booked by M. S. Bentham. : 
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ON VAUDEVILLE 


A few days ago a professional crap- 
shooter—one of those fellows who in- 
fest theatrical life—got through “clean- 
ing” a coterie of Chicago agents. One 
of the most obscure of these, they all 
being of the class called “outside” 
agents because not permitted to book 
on the W. V. M. A. floor, lost $1,400 
in one sitting and paid it in $100 bills 
out of a roll that was still substantial. 
It was gossiped about considerably 
principally because no one not jerry 
to the inside workings of “outside” 
vaudeville dreamt the fellow had ever 
owned $50 at one time. Those who 
do understand, however, know that 
the supposedly disadvantaged agents 
who have to deal through the Loew, 
Pantages and Webster circuits and the 
few little independents besides, are 
coining money and averaging more 
than the established and recognized 
agencies accepted by the association. 

This is the result of a system of 
double dealing which lands them great 
swing, especially since the Ackerman- 
Harris weeks have beer added to the 
Loew office, which gives that organi- 
zation a substantial route out of Chi- 
cago. It is done something in this 
way: An act has open time; its regu- 
lar salary is $200 and it will not take 
less and probably does not expect 


-‘miore. It can open out of Chicago on 


a certain date. The act is offered by 
the free lance agent simultaneously 
to Loew and Pan, but to one at $225 
and the other at $275. The probability 
(since there is lively competition be- 
tween the two circuits, and in many 
spots direct opposition) is that both 
offices will bid for the act jf it is a 
known quantity. If the one which was 
quoted the higher salary accepts then 
the other is informed that a previous 
offer was accepted—if not, the regutar 
salary is contracted for, as it is cus- 
tomary to haggle off about $25 any- 
way. 

Enough “bites” have been secured 
from the one where the excessive 
figure was asked, with the other one 
as “insurance” then withdrawn, to lift 
a lot of salaries. As these advances 
are not even expected by the actors, 
they gladly split with the agents who 
can get them a raise and fix them a 
higher future rating. 

Moreover there are no restrictions 
set on these agents as there are on 
those who are accountable to the as- 
sociation and the Keith and Orpheum 
officials, limiting commissions. The 
Illinois law allows 10 per cent., and 
only the associated booking systems 
preserve the 5 per cent. maximum, 
The “outside” agents almost uniformly 
exact 10 per cent., and have a maze 
of “managers’” agreements with their 
turns, in addition, taking what part 
of their earnings they can get. It was 
because of this condition that a cer- 
tain Eastern independent agent re- 
cently established a local office to take 
advantage of the psychological situa- 
tion with Loew and Pan in open com- 
petition. In justice to Webster, it 
must be said that little graft do the 
middlemen skim off what they book 
with him, as Webster is a close buyer. 
But what they have been putting over 
on the Chicago offices of the more 
prominent circuits has been a shame. 
If the actors got the difference, or 
even most of it, it wouldn't be so bad, 
but as it is the overplus goes mostly 
to the one-desk agents. Even where 
they split fifty-fifty with the act on 
an extra $50 gouged from the payrolls, 
the act gets $25 of it and pays out of 
that $5 (10 per cent on $50) commission 
on the raise, so that the act gets $20, 
or 40 per cent. of the increase, and the 
agent gleans $30, or 60 per cent., to 
toss to the crooked dice sharks. 





There have been filed already with 
the Marcus Loew officials enough ap- 
plications for office space in the new 
State theatre building, to be erected at 


Broadway and 45th street, to fill the 
structure ten times over. Those who 
had -space in the old building will be 
given first call on space and the price 
for same has been set at $6 per square 
foot. If the demand keeps up there is 
no small likelihood that the price will 
be tilted considerably—possibly to $10 
per square foot. 


_—- 


The reason back of the sudden with- 
drawal about six weeks ago of “Bub- 
bles,” one of the A. & A. Producing 
Company’s turns, was a whole-hearted 
fistic encounter in/ Buffalo between 
Carlos Sebastian, who was featured in 
the act, and Arthur Anderson, who 
was the turn’s pianist. The scrap 
led to “Bubbles” failing to appear in 
Montreal for the following week and 
it is said the Keith Exchange was put 
to $300 expense in rushing another act 
to Montreal to fill the gap. Myra, 
who danced in “Bubbles” with Sebas- 
tian, is to appear in a new act with 
him, according to Chicago news. “Bub- 
bles” may be again put on with a new 
cast. 

® eaeuntt 

An act headlining over the Fox time 
entitled “Aunt Jamima” is causing an 
unusual hit, and while at the Bed- 
ford Lincoln Day matinee not only 
stopped the show, but forced the fea- 
ture with Douglas Fairbanks in “When 
the Clouds Roll By” to stop after 15 
minutes showing owing to the enthusi- 
asm that prevailed among the audi- 
ence. 

The lights went up again and the 
principal in the act responded with 
a bow, explaining that there were no 
more songs in the repertoire. This 
satisfied the audience and the film 
showing was resumed. 

The turn is booked to open on the 
big time, probably at the Colonial, 
week March 1. 


Sully, the Barber, is distracted. He 
has seldom been seen siyce receiving 
a notification his rent for one room in 
the Putnam Building where his barber 
shop is located would be raised May 1 
from $50 monthly to $200 \monthly. 
Sully, in speaking of it to Dave Loew, 
told the younger Loew what a “ter- 
rible landlord” had gotten hold of the 
building. The Famous Players bought 
the property and that evening Loew 
met Adolph Zukor. He told Mr. Zukor 
what Sully thought of him. But the 
increase stands and Sully is looking 
for a place where he can secure some 
Chianti wine to forget his troubles. 
Sully’s is the only barber shop in 
New York without a telephone. Sully 
had a ’phone once upon a time, but 
a jokester holding down the thinga- 
miabob on the transmitter called up 
San Francisco and Sully still believes 
the company has a charge against him 
for it. He ordered the ’phone out the 
next morning and no one has been able 
tc induce him to have it reinstalled. 





Freeman Bernstein started Monday 
for New Orleans, there to logk over 
his string of “ponies.” According to 
him he owns fourteen “pitepats.” He 
also says the flop at the Garden with 
the carnival set @im back $21,000 more 
or less and that the only thing about 
the affair that Jack Curley contributed 
was the promise of wrestling stars who 
never showed. Freeman flashed a 
bunch of receipts last week saying all 
the acts who appeared at the Garden 
‘were paid off by him. At least one 
(the elephant turn) got as much as 90 
per cent. of the week’s salary, the 
others accepting other percentages. 
The way Freeman explained it, Sunday 
was deducted from the salaries and 
also the commissions due agents 
through whom the turns were booked, 
Bernstein agreeing to settle with the 
agents personally. 


DAMAGES DENIED. 
London, Feb. 18. 
The government refuses to pay dam- 
ages of $2,500,000 to White City caused 
by the military occupation. Unless 
they do the Allied Victory Exhibition 
next year will not be held at White 
City. 
CRYSTAL PALACE BURNED. 
London, Feb. 18. 
The Crystal Palace Theatre was 
burned out Feb. 9. The management 
states that the British Industrial Fair 
to be held a fortnight hence will carry 
n. 


ACTOR IMPRISONED. 
London, Feb. 18. 

Actor Halsey St. Clair has been sen- 
tenced to 15 months imprisonment for 
stealing a Daimler car, a $1,000 ring 
and other property from a woman 
known as the wife of the late Chung 
Ling Soo. 


VIOLA TREE IS ACTIVE. 
London, Feb. 18. 
Viola Tree, daughter of the late Sir 
Herbert Tree, will revive her father’s 
Afternoon Theatre at Aldwych. She 
will appear in plays by Maeterlinck, 
Ibsen and new authors. 


CENSOR HOLDS UP PLAY. 
London, Feb. 18. 
Charles Gulliver will produce “Tom 
Trouble,” by a new author, at the Hol- 
born Empire. The play is being held 
up by the censor. 


STARS FOR PALACE REVUE. 
London, Feb. 18. 
Billy Merson, Violet Lorraine, have 
been engaged for the next Palace 
revue. 


“MESDAMES” PROHIBITED. 
London, Feb. i8. 
The censor has prohibited the public 
performance of “Le Bonheur Mes- 
dames” by French players. A private 
performance will be given Feb. 29. 


“ROSE OF ARABY” A HIT. 
*Lonhdon, Feb. 18. 
“The Rose of Araby” is a big success 
in the suburbs with a West End pro- 
duction at the Araby rumored. 


“MERCHANT” MOVING. 
London, Feb. 18. 
_ “The Merchant of Venice” is moving 
arg gas Court to the Kennington, 
“eb. 23. ‘a 


“Winter's Tale” in French. 
Paris, Feb. 18. 
Copeau presented Shakespeare’s 
“Winter’s Taie,” a new French version. 


Violet Vanbrugh in Vaudeville. 
London, Feb. 18. 
Unable to get a theatre, Violet Van- 
brugh has opened at the Coliseum 
preparatory to a vaudeville tour. 
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DELAYED BY STRIKE. 
Paris, Feb. 18. 
Randafl and Family, and also Mile. 
Spinelli, the dancer, have had their 
sailings delayed by the seamen’s strike 
at Rotterdam. 


LADY DE FRECE’S TRIUMPH. 
London, Feb. 18. 
Sir Walter DeFrece has been elected 
to Parliament by a majority of 537 
votes. The press headlines announce 
it as a triumph for his wife, Vesta Til- 
ley, who campaigned heroically for 
her husband. 


BILLY REEVES BACK. 


London, Feb. 18. 
Billy Reeves has reopened in Lon- 
don after an engagement in Brussels. 
Coming over originally on four weeks’ 
bookings last summer, he is booked 
solidly till the end of 1922. 


GIVES HIMSELF AIR. 


London, Feb, 18. 
Robert Loraine, actor-manager, flew 
io Switzerland for a holiday. On his 
return he will produce Douglas Jer- 
rold’s play, “Blackeyed Susan.” 


ROYALTY AT “CARNIVAL.” 


London, Feb. 18. 
The King and Queen attended a per- 
formance of “Carnival” Feb. 10. The 
royal visit puts the hallmark on its 
London success. 


SELLS FOR $1,900. 
London, Feb. 18. 
The late Weedon Grossmith’s pic- 
ture, painted by himself, realized the 
equivalent of $1,900 at an auction sale 
at Christie’s auction shup. 


THORNTON'S 84TH. 


London, Feb. 18. 
Richard Thornton, founder of the 
original Moss-Thornton circuit of 
music halls, celebrated his 84th birth- 
day Feb. 4. 


Arabian Nights Play. 


London, Feb. 18. 
When “The Eclipse” finishes at the 
Oxford there will be presented there 
a dramatic version of the Arabiag 
Nights stories. 


Bertram Mills in Paris. 
Paris, Feb. 18. 
Bertram Mills, manager of the Lom 
don Olympia, is visiting Paris and re. 
ported to be organizing a circus for 
the English metropolis. 


Dorma Leigh Marries. 
London, Feb. 18 
It is understood that Dorma Leigh, 
the dancer in “Whirligig,” has been 
married secretly to an army officer. 


Pawlova Season in April. 
London, Feb. 18 
Anna Pawlova, the Russian danseuse 
wil begin her season at the Drury Lang 
in April. 
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They are keeping me busy in Lenden. 
What with playing inside the theatre and 
being waylaid outside, | am having a mere 
or less strenuous time of it. 
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HEUCKS RETIRING. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 18. 
Isaac W. McMahon and Jerome Jack- 
the real purchasers in 
the Lyric theatre 
week they 


May, 


son, who were 
the mysterio 


s sale of 


Having practically disposed of 
Heuck’s and the People’s Hubert Heuck 
savs he and his brothers will leave 
amusements when the Shubert contract 
expires and have so notified their bur- 
lesque road shows. 

McMahon & Jackson, film exchange 

proprietors and managers of several 
icture houses, have sought to get into 
number of years. 
McMahon says they are undecided 
whether to use the Lyric for legitimate 
attractions or pictures. It depends on 
what Lee Shubert, who was here re- 
cently, will do. If Shubert doesn’t re- 
new the lease with the new owners 
they may run pictures. 

The uwew owners formerly managed 
the Olympic, burlesque theatre in an 
independent wheel here, and are the 
oldest picture firm in Cincinnati. They 
have just purchased the Forest theatre, 
a local picture house, whose lease was 
once owned by McMahon, trom George 
Noyes. 

This firm is now the largest theatre 
holder in Cincinnati, except the Keith- 
Harris interests. They have moved 
their offices to the Lyric building, ad- 
joining Heuck’s. 


CATCH GIRL’S MURDERER. 


Cleveland, Feb. 18. 

Frank W. White, 26, ex-soldier, con- 
fessed last Thursday in his cell in the 
county jail that he was the murderer 
of Mrs. Frances Altman Stockwell, 
fe-rmer chorus girl with the “French 
Frolics” Company, on the morning of 
February 1. 

He told of a quarrel with the show 
girl in his room, resulting in his strik- 
ink her on the head with his fist. 
Then he became unconscious as he had 
been ill for several days previous to 
the time of the murder. When he re- 
gained his senses, he carried the body 
into the backyard and threw it on a 
rubbish pile, where it was discovered 
about noon that day. 

White’s condition became worse 
and he was taken to the city hospital 
for treatment, and while delirious the 
patient’s talking “about finding the 
girl’s body” gave the police a clew 
that ended in White being charged 
with the crime. 

White claims to have been wounded 
twice in France while in the Rainbow 
division, and that he was discharged 
from the army while suffering from 
apoplexy, as a result of shell shock. 

His mother and three brothers live 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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TO BANQUET FRED McCLOY. 


Numerous friends of Frederick M. 
McCloy, manager of the Columbia, 
will tender him a banquet on Feb. 28, 
at the Ritz Carlton. The occasion will 
serve-to commemorate forty years of 
active newspaper publicity work by 
McCloy, who began his career on 
the Albany Evening Journal. If you 
want to sit in and enjoy some special 
eats and plenty of “speeches,” send $10 
to Jimmy Gwin, at 10 East 102d street. 


ANNA GERDES DIES. 
Chicago, Feb. 18. 


Anna Gerdes, of the Pat White 
“Gaiety Girls” died at the American 
Hospital, Chicago, this week. Efforts 


to trace friends or relatives proving 
fruitless, she was buried through funds 
supplied by the Chicago branch of the 


Actors’ Fund. 


_ BURLESQUE 











WANT NEW NAME FOR BURLESQUE. 


The Columbia Circuit heads are re- 
ported longing for another name, as a 
substitute for burlesque. 


The objective is to rename the 
amusement throughout the Columbia 
id American wheels, theatres and 
shows. 


It is said the Columbia people stand 
ready to spend $50,000 in publicity to 
exploit the new name if it can be 
cured. “Extravaganza” is barred. 


se- 


UPSTATE GRETNA GREEN. 


Rochester, Feb. 18. 

Rochester seems to be acquiring con- 
siderable fame as the jumping off place 
for stage folks, meaning those who 
have determined to make the. great 
plunge for better or for worse, for all 
time or until they can’t stand it any 
longer. The last two Columbia wheel 
shows which have played the Gayety 
here have each contributed a bride and 
groom toward this fame, and the press 
agent of the said house is squeezing 


that a few more will also fall. 

The latest victims of cupid were 
Clinton E. Lybarger, known profes- 
sionally as Eddie Dale, and Marjorie 
Mandeville, members of Harry Hast- 


ings show. Nota bit daunted by super- 
stitution, they selected Friday the 13th 
as the red letter day of their careers 
and were married on that evening at 
the Elks’ Club by Rev. Arthur O. Sykes, 
chaplain of the lodge. 


IMPROVING HAYMARKET. 


Chicago, Feb. 18. 

Work will shortly start on the re- 
modeling of the Haymarket, eventu- 
ally giving the house an added seating 
capacity of 200, making the total 
around 2,000. The construction will 
cost about $50,000. J. L. Keit of New 
York will be in charge. 

The work will be done without in- 
terfering with shows there. . A swing- 
ing scaffold is to be used. 

Improvements are also to be made 
on the Star & Garter, amounting to 
around $5,000. 7 

The Gayety and Paiace, Baltimore, 
are to be repaired with $20,000 allotted 
tor the work. 


MISS KOHL’S NEW SKETCH. 


Caroline Kohl, who appeared in the 
west last season in “No Sabe,” a char- 
acter playlet, is to feature a new: sketch 
entitled “What We Want Most” along 
with Wallis Clark. 

The new playlet was written by 
George A. Carlin and Howard Lindsay. 
It will be seen in New York next 
month. 


Tom Coyne’s Brooklyn Stock. 


Tom Coyne has organized a bur-. 


lesque stock company which he will 
place in the Gold Theatre, Brooklyn. 
The opening date has not been set. 

The Gold is situated in the eastern 
district near the Gayety (American 
Wheel). It formerly played pictures 
and vaudeville. 


Herk After Larker Theatre. 

I. H. Herk is negotiating for a lar- 
ger theatre to replace the Gaiety, St. 
Paul, as a stand for the American 
Wheel shows for next season. 

If satisfactory renting arrangements 
can not be made Herk will build in 
St. Paul. 


James E. Cooper has signed Franz 
Marie Texas for the prima donna role 
for his summer show at the Columbia, 
“Folly Land.” Miss Texas is at pres- 
ent with the “Victory Belles.” 

Harry Hastings has signed Billie 
Baker and Eddie Rogers as principal 
comedians with his American Wheel 
show, the “Razzle Dazzles.” Baker 
formerly played opposite George Stone 
in the “Social Maids.” - 


SPORTING WIDOWS. 


The “Sporting Widows” show of Jacobs 
& Jermon at the Columbia this week is 
noted for two things:-its cleanliness and 
the average of good looks among its 
women. And one other—Al K. Hall, the 
principal and featured comedian of the 
troupe, 

Rather a peculiar burlesque show, this 
one, inasmuch as there seems so little 
that amounts to anything in it with 
plenty of old-fashionedand old-style bur- 
lesque comedy and still the show was a 
laughing success with the audience Tues- 


day night. On the standard burlesque 
plank of the show must be good if the 
audience likes it, then the “Sporting 


Widows” is a good show. 


The chances are that there has néver 
been a burlesque or any other kind of a 
show as clean as this one. Not a line, 
nor word, nor situation, nor business 
that suggests even spice. It’s as re- 
markable as it is commendable, and re- 
fiects greatly to the credit of the prin- 
cipals, particularly Mr. Hall. All the 
more does it go to Hall’s glory, for if a 
comedian can carry a performance along 
as Hall does this one without resorting 
to the slightest suggestiveness, then he’s 
a comedian, 

The sub-title is “There Was a Fool,” 
and it has a plot+starting at the com- 
mencing, ringing in once in a while 
afterward and closing up at the finish 
with explanatory remarks as though the 
house.could not empty without knowing 
how the story ended. Ura Simp (Mr. 
Hall) had to spend a half million in 30 
days or lose someone’s estate, but if he 
made a profit during the time, he se- 
cured the entire estate, and Simp netted 
$50,000 through his wild investments, 
returning him $50,000 profit. One of his 
most profitable was purchasing booze 
when reaching “Jagland.” That was a 
timely scene and name, besides a couple 
of souse bits during the evening, which 
also recalled the ever prevailing high 
cost of bad booze. 


In June Leveay, the prima donna and 
(Miss) Billie McCarthy, the ingenue, the. 
show likely has the best looking brace 
of principal women on either wheel. Miss 
Leveay is the class type of brunet, who 
sings well, besides carrying herself with 
a quiet distinction that of late seasons 
has grown somewhat fashionable among 
primas in burlesque who can do it. 
There are not many. Let’s hope there 
will be more. Miss McCarthy is a peach 
blonde, who has little besides her looks. 
But they are enough for the Columbia 
whee 1, and when Miss McCarthy can add 
anything to them she will graduate with 
a jump. Alice Rector is the soubret, 
very animated and with a couple of 
dance steps she keeps on exhibiting. 

The cast holds several male principals 
who back up Hall very effectivelye It’s 
a well balanced company of a middling 
sort. Everyone but Hall seems to be able 
to go so far and no farther, in other 
words, they just miss. One of the most 
noticeable in that is George Wiest the 
juvenile, a fine singer for this show, and 
who never, fails to get his numbers over, 
whether doing them singTy or as doubles. 
With a most pleasing appearance and 
something of a voice, Mr. Wiest attacks 
his numbers and forces them over, helped 
along with a clear enunciation, but he 
lacks method and poise, the latter es- 
pecially. If Mr. Wiest in the off season 
will take a course of instruction, he’ll 
land in Broadway musical comedy next 
season. They need juveniles like him. 

_ Opposite Hall is Charles Mac, an Eng- 
lish comedian; of short stature and re- 
calling the contrast when Hall had Bobby 
Barry next to him. Mac isn’t up to Barry 
in comedy, but his English brand does 
well enough. Mac has a few ideas of his 
own how to dress himself, appearing in 
several outlandish makeshift costumes 
for his eccentric character. In a specialty 
he did an old English song, “No, No, No,” 
long drawn out, and had to sing an en- 
core verse, but his best was a drunken 
dance bit around a hat. Phil Smith and 
Eddie Aken were the two other men. 
They filled in, with Mr. Aken getting 
quite a lot out of “Hearts of Ireland” 
which he led near the finish. It’s a bal- 
lad, and was staged as a number. 

Wiest, Smith and Aken made up a 
trio for a speciaity, with Miss Leveay 
in the lead, doing a piano act. The hit 
of it was “A Dream of the Past,” said to 
be a Feist number, and carrying a simi- 
lar title to a Remick song. One of the 
music publishers in the theatre men- 
tioned he heard Feist ifffended changing 
the title to distingush it from the other. 
It’s a topical %n the living cost. Duke 
Cross is also singing it this week at the 
Palace. It’s the kind of semi-comic that 
gets over easily. 

The second part shaded the opener. 
The latter division was cut into special- 
ties, and this helped, keeping up the 
speed of the performance, one of its 
strongest assets. There is always some- 
thing doing with no visible stalling. Hall 
in his spegiaity only danced. He kept 
out of thé orchestra excepting for a 
leading number bit, when he kidded 
quite well but did not play the drums. 

The numbers are lively and well de- 
livered, those given in doubles when- 
ever Mr. Wiest was one of the singers 
securing honest encores. One double by 
Mr. Wiest and Miss Leveay (and with- 
out the chorus) had to go to four en- 











merely because the house liked 
the singers and the way they sang. 
The chorus holds three or four strik- 


cores, 


ing looking girls. As a rule the line is 
kept well dressed with tights often. One 
A. K. in a stage box Tuesday night, 
seated in the rear, nearly broke his neck 
at each number in tights, digging his 
head around the corner to get a better 
flash. Two chorus numbers are staged 
and each different from the customary 
pick-out. 

Hall sticks to his grotesque make up, 
facial and otherwise. His duck foot nose 
is about the only one left. Hall secures 
much from his expressiveness and re- 
marks. The comedy situations are not 
dragged in nor are there any of moment, 
excepting the “duel’ bit that brings 
laughs just as though it had never been 
the main comedy support of the Western 
Wheel 20 years ago. 

Abe Leavitt is credited with writing 
the book, and no doubt Mr. Leavitt will 
agree that “Brewster’s Millions” may 
have its share if no royalty. Lyrics are 
programed as by Jack Strouse. Dan 
Dody staged the numbers, with John G. 
Jermon putting on the production. 

Each scene runs in three acts and the 
stage looks bright in the full sets. 

Old burlesquer goers may not rave 
over the “Sporting Widows,’ but they 
will laugh at Hall while the newer fans 
will probably vote the entire perform- 
ance all right, and everybody won’t mind 
looking at the girls, so accordingly the 
show should stand Well up among the 
leaders at the end of the season. But 
it needed someone like Hall, notwith- 
standing that its personnel as a whole 
ranks much better than the usual group. 

Sime, 





“THE BLUE BIRDS.” 


The program at the Olympic this week 
reads: “James E. Cooper presents the All 
New 1919-20 Edition of ‘The Blue Birds’ 
in two acts and four scenes entitled 
‘Mirth and Melody’ produced by Arthur 
Laning, words and music by Waterson, 
Berlin & Snyder and Leo Feist.” And 
it might have added George V. Hobart, 
Dan McAvoy, Harrigan and Hart or any 
of the other producers and originators 
of the past. 

“The Blue Birds” is a burlesque show 
without a book, the familiar types of 
standard burlesque bits sufficing to plug 
the gaps between the appearances and 
leaves of the number leaders and 
choristers, 

It won't require an expert accountant 


to figure out the production cost of “The 


Blue Birds.” The first act is played in 
one set and the last in two fuli stage 
sets with a special drop sandwiched in. 

The show carries 15 choristers with 
the appearance average of the girls run- 
ning to nominal figures. White tights 
predominate and it is the worst choice 
possible for there isn’t a pair of shapely 
limbs in the chorus’ ensemble. The 
shimmy is as prominent and _ each 
chorister has her own interpretation ef 
5%, 

But the show possesses plenty of low 
comedy punches tor which credit is due 
the excellent memory and knowledge of 
comedy values of the producer. The 
duel with the off stage target; the 
national anthem bit from “Listen Lester” 
where the diners have to stand up as 
each course is servéd and wind up tood- 
less, the “Dying Gladiator” with the 
comedians posing as the statues while 
the straight selis them to an art chump, 
are all present and get across as of 
yore. 

One of the funniest bits was a three 
scene with Billy Kelly, Jimmy Parelle 
and Arthur Lanning, as Jew, irish and 
a Cop where Lanning whacks Kelly 
with the club and finaily induces him to 
show his skill with a revolver until his 
gat is empty when the pair of comics 
grab his night stick and reverse the 
gorilling by going at him, whereupon he 
fires a shot at Kelly and emerges tri- 
umphant, It’s another old piece of busi- 
ness but funny nevertheless and most 
capably handled. 


Kelly is the principal comedian and 
does Irish throughout in acceptable 
Style. He is assisijed by Jimmy Parelle 


who does a crepe haired Hebrew at times 
jumping into wop probably on account 
of the location of the house. Arthur 
Lanning is a well appearing straight 
aud makes only one attempt to vocalize 
when he leads a chorus number, foliow- 
ing it with the pulling out of different 
girls for individual bits. It was worked 
up for about eight encores, 

Young and Leander, a vaudeville danc- 
ing team, are with the show and do 
nothing but their specialty in the sec- 
ond act. They are a strong dancing com- 
bination with a novel dancing idea 
backed up with a Spotless Town drop. 
Opening as street cleaners they finish 
with the Bolsheviki Watchmen a double 
eccentric with beards and lanterns. 
They scored. 

Alicé Isabella is the dancing queen of 
the women and cops the appearance 
crown but is shy vocally as are all the 
women except Jeanette Eldrich who ex- 
hibits a pleasing soprano leading sev- 
eral ballads. 

Helen Andrews looked well in several 
eccentric costumes and never lost an 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Al Fields is opening Monday on the 
Loew time as a single act. 








The Mozart, Elmira, has changed its 
policy and from now on will run six 
acts and a feature picture. 





William L. Lykens has moved his 
office from the fifth floor to the fourth 
floor of the Palace Theatre bpilding. 





Marine Fields, formerly assistant to 
Lillian Ward, is now private secretary 
to William Brandel. 


Violet Goulet, formerly of the “Six 
Serenaders,” is doing, a single violin 
act on the Pantages circuit. 





Channing Pollock has recovered from 
influenza and has gone to Atlantic 
City to recuperate. 

June Mills is sailing March 20 on the 
“Mauretania,” to open April 5 at the 
Empire, Birmingham, England. 

Frank McGlynn (“Abraham Lin- 


coln”) will be tendered a dinner at the 
Green Room Club Sunday, March 29. 





“Kid” Hogan, formerly treasurer of 
the Manhattan, has been promoted by 
Morris Gest to the post of manager. 

Marie Fitzgibbon was called home 
from Sandusky, O., by a message that 
her father was seriously ill. It was 
not expected he would live. 





William H. Teller has resigned. as 
general manager of the Pathe Freres 
Fhonograph Co. recording department 
and manager of the New York office. 

A. H. Woods has accepted for pro- 
duction a new comedy drama by an 


English author, Noel Coward. It is ° 


titled “The Last Trick.” 

Zomah, the English mind reader, 
may be given more time on the Keith 
circuit. Bert Errol, also from Eng- 
land, opens March 8 at Shea’s Buffalo. 





The Musical Nosses will leave the 
“Frivolities” when the show closes in 
New York, and present a new act in 
vaudeville. 

Joe Jackson has been booked for 
five weeks on the B. S. Moss Circuit. 
He will play a full week at each Moss 
house. 

The Shuberts began active rehearsals 
of the revival of “Floradora,” with the 
call for chorus girls last Tuesday at 
the 44th Street. 

Ruth Roye resumes her vaudeville 
bookings next week at Elizabeth, fol- 
lowing a ten weeks’ absence from the 
stage due to illness. 

Bert Levy has legally adopted his 
nephew, Clive Waxman. The boy is an 
Australian and saw service with the 
Anzacs during the war. 


“Twinkle, Twinkle,” a new Klaw & 
Erlanger musical piece, is in rehearsal 
and will feature Harry Delf and 
Senora Navasko. 
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“Aphrodite” will close its New York 
run March 13. Monday the Century 
show was offered at the cut-rate 
agencies. 

Miners, Bronx, which has been play- 
ing a two-a-day vaudeville bill on Sun- 
days, will have three performances 
next Sunday (Feb. 22). 

Harry Mundorf, of the booking of- 
fice, has gone south, still under the 
weather. He expects to be away the 
remainder of the winter. 





With the conclusion of its one-week 
showing at the Belmont, the Is-Ba- 
Russe show, is to go into the Manhat- 
tan. 

Charles Emerson Cook, according to 
the Woods office staff, has loaned his 
services as advance man for Theda 
Bara’s show, “The Blue Flame.” 





W. S. Butterfield is building a com- 
bination theatre and office building for 
$500,000 at Lansing, Mich. The play- 
house will seat 2,000. Ground will be 
broken March l. 


to “The Climax,” is about to return to 
his former field of endeavor in a sketch 
written by himself. He will be under 
the direction of Joseph Hart. 





The third annual banquet of the 
Keith Boys’ Band will be held. this 
Sunday evening at the Alhambra the- 
atre hall, Harlem. The band numbers 
350. Three of its members played with 
the Marine Band (U. S. A.) at Brest 
during the war. 

Jack Horne, manager of the Lyceum 
Bayonne, N. J., has selected two stock 
favorites of Bayonne and engaged them 
for an indefinite run. They are to pre- 
sent sketches every week choosing ma- 
terial from the open market. Their 
repertoire contains 18 acts. 

Minerva Coverdale, who has recov- 
ered from influenza, has gone to Palm 
Beach with her husband, D. Walter 
Haggerty. Latér the couple will visit 
Havana. Miss Coverdale’s mother is 
reported recovering from pneumonia 
at their home in Fairfield, Conn. 


Anna Wheaton has once more in- 














TTENTION is directed to the 
reviews carried in the 
Legitimate section of the new 
plays now being given in Paris. 
These are fully reported 
by Variety’s correspondent. 














The Actors’ Fund announced that it 
will pay and take charge of the burial 
of Harry S. Taylor, who died at the 
age of 71 in San Francisco. Taylor 
was the biggest figure in the booking 
business until K. & E. supplanted him. 

Andrew Mack opens a tour of the 
Loew Circuit next Monday (Feb. 23) 
to play all week stands. The Ward 
Bros., Kajyama and Gautier’s Toy Shop 
also start for Loew Monday. 


oman 
Arnold Johnson, conductor of the 
Arnold Johnson orchestra at Reisen- 
webers, received a legacy of $75,000 
from the death of an uncle in Sweden. 
The estate is now being liquidated. 





Walter Plimmer has acquired the 
booking rights for the King James, 
Montreal. He will run four acts and 
a feature picture. The house will 
start with Plimmers’ bookings Feb. 23. 

The National Surety Co. through its 
agent, Leroy Myers, will maintain a 
branch office with counsellors Henry 
J. and Frederick E. Goldsmith, at 160 
West 45th street, on and after May 1. 


Sammy Weston, of “The Sweetheart 
Shop,” has teamed with Joe Barton, 
who was in “Always You.” Betty Bond 
was mentioned as Weston’s partner in 
mistake. Miss Bond is doing a single. 





_ “Cornered” is the name of the play 
in which Florence Nash is to star un- 
der Henry W. Savage. It is a melo- 


drama in four acts by Dodson L. Mit- ° 


chell, an actor. It opens in Allentown 
tonight for a two-day stand. 

Edward Locke, who was a vaude- 
villian before he claimed authorship 


curred the displeasure of the Keith 
booking people. She was booked to 
play Union Hill last Sunday with 
Harry Carroll and failed to put in an 
appearance or send any notification 
to the management. 


Al Lewis, of Lewis & Gordon, has 
turned legit playwright. In collabora- 
tion with Ben Harrison, Arkow has 
written a comedy which Max R. Wilner 
and Sigmund Romberg have accepted 
for an early production. It is titled 
“Rado.” 


Receipts of the Friars Club “Frolic” 
held last December amounted to $31,- 
862.82, out of which $12,602.10 was dis- 
bursed, leaving a net profit of $19,260.82. 
Joseph Klaw, treasurer, states that 
added to this the club has scenery and 
properties on hand worth $1,646, which 
are available for further Frolics. 


“The Return of Peter Grim” may re- 
turn to the Belasco next season as a 
vehicle for David Warfield. The scen- 
ery was taken out of the storehouse 
Tuesday and an inquiry by a Variety 
representative as to its possible usage 
next season at the Belasco, was con- 
firmed by those handling it. 


Richard Pitrot is sending ten acts 
‘o South America every month. Al- 
ready he has booked sixty. Among 
them are La Roy Talma and Bosco, 
Apollo Trio, Wheeler and Co., Rappo 
Sisters and Mrs. Rostow. All the acts 
open in Buenos Aires and sail via the 
Holt Line. 


Irene Franklin joined “Always You” 
at the Lyric Monday night and she 
is featured along with Ralph Herz. 
The show starts for the road on Mon- 


day, Burton Green will accompany 
Miss Franklin during her specialty an 
the show. Anna Seymour, whom Miss 
Franklin replaced, is going to London. 


Armand Vecsey, leader of the or- 


chestra at the Ritz-Carlton, who came 
into notice by his score in “The Rose 
of China,” is writing the music for a 
new musical play due for next fall. 
Guy Bolton is doing the book. The 
piece will have a Spanish theme. Vec- 
sey and Bolton will produce the play 
themselves. 


At the Prompt Box Theatre in 
Greenwich Village, Thomas Egan, as- 
sisted by members of the Goldoni Op- 
era Association, will tender a compli- 
mentary, Washington’s Birthday con- 
cert to the New York members of the 
July Fourth Legion. George M. 
Cohan is honorary vice-president of 
the legion. 


William Fredericks, manager of the 
Edna Nickerson trio, graduated into 
the hero class last week when he res- 
cued several people in the fire which 
did $50,000 damage to McCarthy’s Inn 
at Port Chester. The inn always has 
teen a theatrical resort and Fredericks 
was stopping there while the trio was 
appearing at Proctor’s. 


Harrison Brockbank will appear at 
Park Sunday night in a sketch called 
“The Freebooter,” and in his support 
will be Jean Moore, who is under- 
studying Peggy Wood in “Buddies.” 
Miss Moore appears by special per- 
mission of the Selwyns to whom she 
is under contract. The occasion will 
be a benefit for the British war vet- 
erans. 


The “Ten Nights Club,” the member- 
ship of which is made up of operatic 
singers and others concerned with the 
Metropolitan, gave a stag dinner and 
show at the Century Roof Sunday 
night. Many of the noted singers and 
conductors were present. The show 
given was a cross between “Aphro- 
dite” and.“The Blue Bird” and was 
dubbed “Aphrodirty.”. One of the spe- 
cial stunts concerned the conductors 
and leaders at the Met who made up 
an orchestra of their own and deliv- 
ered a hit. Special settings from the 
Met were used and a number of trav- 
esties made for much fun. The en- 
tertainment was over about 4 A. M,, 
at which time Morris Gest took his 


guests to Reisenweber’s for breakfast, . 


The “Ten Nights Club” is several years 
old. It came about when the Met 
Opera played Brooklyn and Philadel- 
phia, at which times the stars spent 


much of their time in favorite drink- 


ing places. 





_In the General Pershing report, pub- 
lished in “Current History,” the follow- 
ing appears: 


APPRECIATION. 


In this brief summary of the 
achievements of the American 
Expeditionary Forces it would 
be impossible to cite in detail 
the splendid ability, loyalty and 
efficiency that characterized 
the service of both combatant 
and non-combatant units. 


The American civilians in 
Europe, both in official and 
private life, were decidedly 


patriotic and loyal, and invari- 
ably lent encouragement and 
helpfulness to the armies 
abroad. 

The various societies, espe- 
cially their women, including 
those of the theatrical profes- 
sion and our army nurses, 
played a most important part 
in brightening the lives of our 
troops and in giving aid and 
comfort to our sick and 
wounded. 
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THEATRE TICKET TRUST MAY 
COME OF COMBINED AGENCY 





McBride, United, Tyson and Bascom Are on the Inside 
With Smaller Agencies Left Out in the Cold. Over- 
head Proposition on a 50-Cent Premium Worrying 


Big Fellows. 


David Marks Discusses Big 


Central Distributing Station. 





. The Producing Managers’ Associa- 
tion has seemingly decided on the 
ticket combination. The date set, more 
or less indefinitely at present, is March 
1. The combine of the agencies is the 
McBride, United, Tyson and Brother, 
Tyson and Co., Tyson Company and 
Bascom. These agencies are to take 
the seats direct from the houses, pay- 
ing a premium of 10 cents for each 
seat. The agencies not in the combina- 
tion are to receive their seats from the 
insiders and in turn are to pay 15 cents 
premium. 

The agencies on the outside are the 
Broadway, J. L. Marks, Alexander, 
Equity, Leo Newman, Times Square, 
Warfield, Louis Cohen, and _ other 
smaller agencies. These will have to 
pay the extra nickel for their seats. 
Undoubtedly a division of the outside 
agencies will be made between the 
three bigger agencies, the United hold- 
ing the agencies that it now does busi- 
ness with, namely, Marks, Alexander 
and two other outsiders. McBride and 
the Tyson Co. will do another cut up 
of those barred from the combination. 

In certain sections it is not believed 
ihe combination the managers have in 
wind Will come to anything. There 
have been several propositions offered 
the managers from the agencies and 
even these, were they finally accepted, 
it is said, would not be lived up to by 
certain of the agencies. The proposi- 
tion that one agency made to the man- 
agers was so rosy on the surface that 
several of the managers believed that it 
was only offered to forestall another 
agency proposition. 

The overhead proposition on a 50- 
cent premium on tickets is seemingly 
vu hat is worrying the brokers. The Bas- 
come office to overcome this angle is 
row charging $2 monthly for all open 
accounts carried on their books. In 
doing this they manage to add materi- 
ally to the income of the agency as 
the biggest part of their business is 
on a charge basis. 

The move of the United States Rail- 
-oad Administration in combining all 
oi the railroad ticket offices gave David 
Merks, president of the United Theatre 
Ticket Agency, the idea of effecting a 
similar combine of a number of the 
theatre ticket agencies. If this com- 
Lination is effected a prominent corner 


in the theatrical district will be secured: 


and a joint agency opened. Marks 
states, that this is the day of big busi- 
tess. Theatre ticket selling is now 
only a side line to Marks. He is one 
of the largest owners of the Manufac- 
turers Outlet Co., a huge jobbing house 
at 584-86 Broadway, which is carrying 
a stock on hand of $500,000. Although 
these interests aré occupying the big- 
gest part of Marks’ attention, he is 
willing to go into this new combination 
and joint office idea so that his former 
associates in the ticket field will get 
a square deal and not be wiped out by 
the bigger companies. 

Sam H. Harris would not say that 
the managers had definitely settled on 
any plan for the ticket speculating. 
He stated several plans were under 
consideration but just which one 
would be finally adopted could not be 
foretold. 


New Hast Production. 
Walter Hast has purchased the 
rights to Lawrence Eyre’s latest play 
called “Martinique,” described as a 


romantic drama. The piece is going 
into rehearsal immediately with Jose- 
phine Victor as the principal. 


WHO PLACED THEM. 


Edward Davidow has started an ac 
tion against James Barton of the 
“Passing Show of 1919” for $250 due as 
commissions for acting as personal rep- 
resentative for the comedian for the 
period from Oct. 13, 1919 to Jan. 5, 1920. 
Samuel Tannenbaum has brought the 
action for the agent and Nathan Burk- 
an is handling the defence. 

Another action of a similar nature is 
tnat of Rufus LeMaire, Inc., against 
Frank Davis and Delle Darnell, of 
“The Frivolities of 1920” in which it is 
alleged that there is $105 due for the 
services of a manager and personal 
representative. This action is also 
Lrought by Tannenbaum. 

Both actions seem to indicate that 
the dispute between the Davidow and 
LeMaire office and that of Max Hart 
is to finally reach the courts and be 
trashed out there for all time. Both 
Davidow and LeMaire, who are co- 
partners and Hart have been claiming 
the credit of representing a number of 
acts that have been placed with Shu- 
bert_productions.- A question seems to 
be in the air as to which agents were 
responsible for the placing with the 
Shuberts. Those on the mside who 
know the relationship between the va- 
rious agencies and the Shubert office 
have but little doubt as to who was re- 
sponsible for the final placing of the 
contracts, but it is also admitted that 
the other agent might have had a claim 
on the services of the’acts and also that 
there might have been a measure of 
resoonsibility in the placing of them. 


BUSINESS TROUBLES. 


Pauline Lord, of the “Big Game” 
company, through Herman L. Roth, 
her attorney, has filed a voluntary 
schedule of bankruptcy in the U. S. 
District Court showing her liabilities 
to be $7,400 and no assets. The prin- 
cipal creditors are Nellie Roach, $5,- 
200; Benjamin Rosenthal, $1,200; and 
William Atwell, $600. 

Another schedule in bankruptcy has 
been filed by Charles J. Winninger 
with liabilities estimated at $2,420 and 
assets, $129. The principal creditors 
are Adolph Winninger, $1,000; H. C. 
Miner, lithographing, $1,049, and 
Variety $150. 


COHAN ON HIS OWN. 


George M. Cohan starts work this 
week on the first musical production 
on his own. It is called “The House 
That Jack Built.” Music for the new 
piece is by Louis Hirsch, while the 
book and lyrics are byeOtto Harbeck 
and Frank Mandel. There was a show 
of similar title listed last year by the 
K. & E. office, but Cohan’s “Jack” is 
an entirely different production. 


Pearl Regay in “Alexander.” 
Chicago, Feb. 18. 
Pearl Regay has replaced Esther 
Walker in “Hello Alexander” at the 
Garrick. 
Stage Manager-Actor. 
George Sullivan, stage manager for 
“As«You Were,” played Stanley Har- 
rison’s role at a matinee last week. 


INHERITS FOUR MILLIONS. 


Herman L. Roth, the attorney, is in 
receipt of word from Paris that Ola 
Humphrey, the former legitimate act- 
ress and picture player, has come into 
a fortune of $4,000,000 through the 
death of her husband, Prince Hassan, 
early in the winter. - The prince died 
shortly after Miss Humphry arrived 
in Paris, and the probation of his will 
disclosed that his estate was valued at 
$8,000,000. Under the French law a 
wife is allotted half of the estate. 

Miss Humphrey’s trip was for the 
prosecution of divorce proceedings, 
v hich had been held up on account of 
the war. Upon the prince’s death the 
divorce action was at once withdrawn. 
Miss Humphrey also received title to 
her mansion, situated in Verseilles, 
which had been used as a hospital dur- 
ing the war. 

American mewspapers apparently 
passed up the prince’s death, probably 
because it was not generally known 
that a divorce was pending. The Hum- 
phrey-Hassan romance may soon ap- 
pear in Sunday supplement form, now 
that it is known a fortune was gained 
by the American girl. 


CONTEST RIGHTS OF THIS PLAY. 


A controversy may be waged over 
the American rights of Eugene Brieux 
“We Americans.” Richard Bennett 
claims them in view of the fact that 
Brieux wrote him a letter from Paris, 
in which he offered the rights to Ben- 
nett should the later want them. Ben- 
nett cabled back that he had accepted 
the piece for tentative production. 

After sending the cable Bennett was 
astonished to read an announcement in 
the dailies that Leo Ditrichstein had 
the rights. The Ditrichstein deal was 
brought about by Oscar Osso, the 
agent, it is said. 

Bennett is perturbed over the situa- 
tion and claims that if anyone in 
America is favored by Brieux it is he, 
if it were only because Bennett intro- 
duced Brieux to Americans by produc- 
ing “Damaged Goads” and “Matern- 
ity.” 


HERNDON DECORATED. 


Richard Herndon, directing manager, 
and Frank Kinsing, associate manager 
of a number of French attractions on 
tour here within the last two seasons, 
have been decorated by the French 
Government, and medals signifying the 
order were received here this week. 
The honor was conferred for their work 
in handling the Paris Conservatoire 
Orchestra and the Prench Army Band, 
which toured about a year ago. Mr. 
Herndon, in addition, managed the 
French players at the Garrick (Vieux 
Columbier) last season and the Thea- 
tre Parisiene, which started a road 
tour this week in Montreal. 


“SCANDALS OF 1919” FOR ROAD. 

The George White “Scandals of 1919” 
production has been purchased by Jack 
Curtis (Rose & Curtis) and Marty 
Sempter for the road next season, ex- 
clusive of the territory White is play- 
ing this season. 

It is said the purchase price was 


$8,000. 


“PARLOR, FLOOR AND BASEMENT.” 


Last Friday at Thomashefsky’s on 
the lower East side was presented 
“Parlor, Floor and Basement,” written 
by Mickey and Harry Thomashefsky. 

The pece is in for a run. It is played 
in Yiddish. 


Another House for Woods. 

In addition to the theatres an- 
nounced to be built by A. H. Woods in 
Chicago and Cleveland, that manager 
will have another house in New York, 
located in the Times Square section 
between 42d and 47th streets, just off 
Broadway, with a possible 25-foot en- 
trance on the main thoroughfare. 


TRY CHICAGO PLAN HERE. 


For the first time in New York an 
application of what was known as the 
“Chicago plan” for disposing of theatre 
tickets was tried this week. The the- 
atre concerned in the departure from 
regular lines is the Harris, where “Wed- 
ding Bells” is playing at $2.50 top. 
The house management has made a 
deal with the ticket agencies to buy 
a nightly block of tickets at $2 each 
and by reselling them at $3, which is 
50 cents over the box office price, the 
agencies are thereby able to secure 
$1 profit and yet keep within the regu- 
lar premium bounds. The tickets were 
sold in blocks of 50 to several of the 
agencies. 

It was predicted that the plan would 
be used on Broadway after the city 
ordinance limiting theatre tickets to 
50 cents premium was passed (the lat- 
ter ordinance has since been declared 
illegal). In Chicago a city law pro- 
hibits agencies selling tickets at more 
than the box office price. But the 
theatres there arranged to mark the 
tickets for the front rows at 50 cents 
more than is usually asked at the box 
office. All such tickets are distributed 
to agencies only and through a system 
of bookkeeping the attraction and 
house are charged a certain amount 
per ticket so disposed of in return for 
the agencies work in selling them. 
This, however, comes back to the the- 
atre and show by the increased amount 
stamped on the tickets. 

The case of the Harris arrangement 
is really an application of the Chi- 
cago scheme, though the box office 
price is not increased. The agencies 
have been successful in selling for 
“Wedding Bells,” although some of the 
tickets in the under priced blocks grav- 
itated to cut rates. Since the house it- 
self is figured in a handicap location, 
the plan is considered a shrewd move 
on the part of the management. Last 
week the show played to $9,000. 


SYNDICATE FORMED IN CHINA. 


San Francisco, Feb. 18. 

The Far Eastern Theatrical Syndi- 
cate, with a capital of 1,000,000 francs, 
has just been formed in China with 
headquarters in Shanghai. Signor A. 
Carpi is‘ president and L. F. Jovina sec- 
retary. 

Dr. Chas. Margelis, formerly in the 
theatrical business and now represent- 
ing a manufacturing concern of the 
Orient, who recently returned here, is 


. temporarily representing the new the- 


atrical syndicate. 

At present the theatrical syndicate 
controls three theatres in China with 
combination policy of pictures, vaude- 
ville and tab musical comedies. 


DUDLEY’S “OH, HENRY.” 


Bide Dudley has written a new come- 
dy which will be produced next season. 
It is called “Oh, Henry,” which is a 
clever “play” on O. Henry, the humor- 
ist. Dudley has written lyrics and 
books for several musical shows, but 
this is his first_straight comedy effort. 


“LOOK WHO’S HERE” COMING. 

The Cecil Lean show, “Look Who’s 
Here,” will follow the “Frivolities” into 
the 44th Street theatre. 


“FRIVOLITIES” GOING OUT. 


G. M. Anderson’s “Frivolities,” now 
at the 44th Street, will take to the 
road Feb. 28, opening in Philadelphia. 
The Three O’Gorman Girls, now in 
vaudeville, will join it in Philadelphia. 


Woods and Hammerstein Sailing. 

A. H. Woods and Arthur Hammer- 
stein have arranged to leave for Lon- 
don, sailing from New York March 6 
on the “Imperator.” 

While abroad Mr. Hammerstein will 
dispose of the foreign rights for four 
or five of his musical successes over 
here. 
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HIT BY FLU AND BLIZZARD 


EXIT MARCH OF SHOWS BEGINS 





“Star” Flops Laid Only Partly to Abnormal Conditions. 
Grace George, Maxine Elliott and Otis Skinner Go. 


Musical Comedies Making Room Also. 
Were” and “Night Boat’ Catch on. 
“Lincoln” 


Draws $21,000. 


“As You 
Latter 
Sets Cort 


Record at $18,000. 





Abnormal condition very likely fig- 
ure in the failure of at least three 
stars to catch on this season. Last 
week Grace George withdrew from the 
Playhouse with “The Ruined Lady” af- 
ter a stay of four weeks and Maxine 
Elliott stopped at her theatre with 
“Trimmed In Scarlet,’ which ran two 
weeks. This week Otis Skinner leaves 
the Criterion with “Pietro” and “The 
Letter of the Law” succeeds. Laurette 
Taylor ends her run in “One Night In 
Rome” at the Criterion next week, 
William Collier following in “The Hot- 
tentot.” 

The influenza epidemic and the bliz- 
zard hit those attractions as much as 
the rest of the field and since this 
season is one of continued house 
shortage, no exceptions were made for 
the stars. Last season too had its 
epidemic of “star” flops so that it is 
pretty nearly a set principle that 
Broadway wants attractions above 
names. So far as the stars go it is a 
case of the “survival of the fittest.” 

The star attractions, however, are 
part of a oronounced outward move- 
ment now in operation and by the 
middle of March a minimum of 20 per 
cent. of Broadway’s shows will have 
been replaced. This week’s with- 
drawals include “For The Defence” 
from the Morosco to make room for 
Elsie Ferguson in “Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love”; “The Power of Darkness” 
stops at the Garrick and “Jane Clegg” 
succetds, while the pre-arranged di3- 
continuance of “The Jest” makes this 
the final week for last season’s dra- 
matic sensation at the Plymouth. That 
house will be dark next week, with 
John Barrymore brought forth March 
1 by Arthur Hopkins in “Richard III,” 
for which a new high record scale of 
$3.50 will be established. 

Next week will see the replacing of 
two musical shows, “Always You,” 
leaving the Lyric and succeeded by 
“George Washington,” a _ historical 
spectacle play, and Anderson’s “Fri- 
volities of 1920” going out from the 
44th Street to allow Cecil Lean and 
Cleo Mayfield in with “Look Who’s 
Here.” 

March 13 is the final date for “The 
Magic Melody,” then leaving the Shu- 
bert for the road, the succeeding at- 
tractidn listed being Theda Bara in 
“The Blue Flame.” At that time “Aph- 
rodite” will stop at the Century, since 
the big Central Park West theatre is 
changing hands. 

“Aphrodite” is not to go on tour 
until next season. Its stopping will 
probably necessarily close the Century 
Roof show also, especially since the 
present “Midnight Whirl” there has 
not been a money maker. 

Broadway is still somewhat ham- 
pered by the after effects of the bliz- 
zard two weks ago. Surface car lines 
are far from normal and important 
lines have not been able to run a car 
since the first night of the storm. 
Forty-second street is as yet carless 
and the real life-saver for Times 
Square remains with the subway and 
“L” lines. 

With the epidemic now declared 
over all theatre restrictions have been 
removed. The combination of the 
storm and epidemic had _= steadily 
pushed down grosses but last week 
with fair weather and Lincoln’s Birth- 
day business again jumed to the big 
pace that has marked the season. A 


majority of the attractions passed up 
an. extra matinee, but switched the 
regular Wednesday matinee over to 
Thursday and charged Saturday night 
prices then. For Washington’s Birth- 
day next Monday every show on 
Broadway is advertising an extra 
matinee and managers look for big 
houses, figuring a three day holiday 
over the week end. 

Two of the new musical shows which 
arrived early in the month have 
caught on with a bang. They are “As 
You Were” which establsihed a new 
house record at the Central last week 
with $19,672 in and “The Night Boat” 
which performed similarly at the 
Liberty with almost $21,000 drawn. 
The latter show played an extra per- 
formance. “Abraham Lincoln” went to 
$18,000 at the Cort, a house record; 
“The Gold Diggers” nearly touched 
$16,000; “Declassee” jumped to $15,800. 
With other shows going strong too the 
recovery appeared general. 

This week’s list of premieres was 
increased by two with the “star” with- 
drawals of last week—John Drew went 
into the Elliott with Rupert Hughes’ 
“The Cat-Bird” and “The Wonderful 
Thing” opened at the Playhouse. The 
Drew play is on a limited booking ar- 
rangement since “What’s In A Name,” 
musical, is set for the Elliott next 
month. With “The Cat-Bird” getting 
very good notices it has a good 
chance and will possibly move to an- 
other theatre. 

The success of “Beyond the Horizon,” 
a new drama by Eugene O’Neil, is one 
of the most interesting features among 
the new plays. The piece has been 
playing off-matinee afternoons at the 
Morosco and a house for its regular 
presentation is being sought. Next 
week “Horizon” moves to the Criterion 
for matinees. 

The Russian “Isba” Troupe, playing 
the.Belmont this week, moves to the 
Manhattan on Monday for a two-week 
engagement. The house is rented at 
$8,000 weekly. 

With the season’s end looming as 
far as the agencies are concerned the 
list of buys have /dropped off con- 
siderably in the last couple of weeks. 
With the advent of Washington’s 
Birthday the agencies practically fig- 
ure that their season is over, for at 
that time all society has headed to 
all the southern resorts and it is just 
the transients that keep things mov- 
ing. Whereas there were more than 
30 buys running three weeks ago the 
current list shows that there are but 
20 on at present and some of these 
have been cut down 50 per cent. There 
was but one buy during the current 
week as far as the new attractions are 
concerned the brokers taking about 
225 a night for the new John Drew 
show at the Maxine Elliott. The buy 
for Ethel Barrymore in “Declassee” 
ends this week and will not be re- 
newed, although the Frohman office 
tried to force it with the brokers last 
week, the “Aphrodite” buy ends on 
March 1. 

Monday night because of the coid 
weather there was a general slump 
all over town in the agencies and 
there was a strong “dump” to Joe Le- 
blang as early as 7.30 on that night, 
but it was difficult to get rid of the 
seats even at cut rates, the Leblang 
establishment being stuck on its own 

(Continued on page 15) 


100 SHOWS MAY CLOSE. 


Legitimate attractions playing all 
Pennsylvania towns on the night-stand 
routes, and other theatres controlled 
by the Central Managers’ Association 
were hit this week by a new ruling 
in the contract calling for a different 
arrangement in stage crews. 

As a result of this action Belasco’s 
“The Boomerang,” decided to abandon 
its tour, closing March 6. Other shows 
are following suit because of this rul- 
ing, and while the booking offices are 
difident as to the number and nature 
of attractions that would rather close 
than abide by the new ruling, it is very 
probable that no less than 100 shows 
will decide to cancel time on the Cent- 
ral Managers’ books. 

With the néw contract ruling by the 
Central Managers’ Association, a slip 
has been attached to the old form of 
contract, reading: 

“A part of this contract irrespective 
of any clause in this contract referring 
tc stage hands or electricians, this 
theatre hereby stipulates that it will 
only provide: 1 carpenter, 3 Grips, 1 
flyman and assistant, 1 property man, 
1 clearer and 1 electrician. 

“All men required in excess of the 
above to be shared pro rata according 
to the terms of thé contract. 

“Companies not requiring the above 
number, but calling for more men than 
necessary, are to pay for all men not 
required.” 

The issue at present simmers down 
to the managers versus the producers. 
As far as could be léarned after talk- 
ing to several out-of-town managers 
in the association, they declare they 
are hit hard as it is, with the present 
expense in bringing in a show. The 
producers, nevertheless, are adamant 
in their determination to remain firm 
in their stand and not concede to the 
new conditions nominated by the 
Central Managers, preferring to cancel 
rather than pay increased expenses. 


E\iMA BUNTING’S NEW PLAY. 


Chicago, Feb. 18. 

Emma Bunting, now playing returns 
in “Scandal” through the South, will 
open in Allentown, Pa., May 14, in “The 
Snow-Bird,” a starring vehicle written 
for her by Jack Lait, designed for a 
summer run in New York. It is a 
modern story of life in Ukrania and 
Siberia, and its theme is the democra- 
tization of all classes in a great crisis 
—such as this one, when the Bol- 
sheviki started massacring and all lines 
were wiped out in the common. im- 
pulse of self-preservation. Miss Bunt- 
ing will play a gypsy girl (title roie) 
who redeems a British younger son, a 
drug addict’ (also called a “snow-bird”) 
and leads him to find the true values 
of life in primitive living. John C. 
Becker is building the production here. 
Russian dancers, balalaika players, two 
circus freaks and several animals will 
be among the “props.” 


“MELODY” GOING. 


“The Magic Melody” will leave the 
Shubert March 13, by which time it 
will have run more than four months 
on Broadway. The show is booked 
for four weeks at the Majestic, Boston, 
starting March 15. The piece has 
proven a strong matinee attraction. 
Last week it played to $13,000 with 
Saturday afternoon reaching nearly 
$1,800. 

Theda Bara in “The Blue Flame,” 
her first appearance on the spoken 
stage, is listed to succeed the “Melo- 
dy” at the Shubert. 


MIMI’S FOUR PRODUCERS. 


Sanger and Jordan, Robert Camp- 
bell and Harry Wardell are to produce 

new musical show called “Mimi,” 
casting for which started this week. 
The score is by Adolph Philip and the 
took by Edward Patlton. The piece 
is of the intimate type of musical play. 
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WORM SUCCEEDS E. D. SMITH. 
3oston, Feb. 18. 
A. Toxen Worm is now the Boston 


representative of the Shuberts, suc- 
ceeding Edward D. Smith, who has re- 
signed. 


Lee Shubert returned with Ralph 


M Long from Boston Tuesday and 
confirmed the change of executives 
1:1 Soston. It was. stated that 
“Ed” Smith, who figured as one of 


the” popular out-of-town managers 
had suddenly resigned. Worm, who is 
row in.charge, had been manager of 
the Boston Opera House until recent- 
ly and when the house went dark he 
was reported having gone in advance 
of “The Passing Show.” That he was 
concerned in the matter of Smith’s 
sudden resignation was denied. 

Smith is said to be rather well off, 
liaving participated in the bequests of 
the late A. L. Wilbur, the Boston the- 
atrical manager. One report was that 
he had been offered the management of 
the Century theatre, which the Shu- 
berts are taking over. 

Friends of Smith said that he was 
going to California for a vacation after 
which he would become general man- 
ager for the Gordon string of theatres, 
located in New England and Canada. 


AFTER CORT AGAIN. 


Claims for three days salary by 
several members “of John Cort’s 
“Three’s a Crowd” may again be made 
through the Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion, although the matter was sup- 
posedly settled. Before the show 
opened in New York it laid off three 
days, during which time a cast change 
was made. Claims were made for.sal- 
ary, but at a meeting of the joint arbi- 
tration board the P. M. A. arbitors 
showed a letter addressed to Mr. Cort 
from the principal who was replaced, 
saying that the role was unsuited to 
him and that he did not blame the 
producer from placing another player 
in the cast. This brought about a 
“white-washing” of all claims for the 
lost three days, but now several mem- 
bers of the cast say that the letter 
should not apply to cases of individual 
contracts and propose making a fresh 
claim. Recently Helen Weer recov- 
ered damages in court on a guarantee 
contract held by her for the same 
show. 


SPANISH SHOW NO PUBLICITY. 


Although Broadway’ knew little 
about it, the Princess was open this 
week having for the attraction the 
“Royal Spanish Operetta Co.” It was 
said that the company is a part of 
the Spanish bunch who appeared in 
“The Land of Joy” several seasons 
ago. 

Featured artists were Rosita Torre- 
grosa,’ Luisa Bonoris, Cramen Caus- 
sade, Pilar Arcos, Angel De Leon, Vic- 
tor Fernandez and Antonio Saavedra. 
The operettas given were “Molinos De 
Viento” (“The Wind Mills”) and “La 
Nina De Los Besos” (“The Kiss Girl”). 

The show wes only advertised in 
Spanish pavers and in the Spanish 
quarter. Manuel Noriega presented 
the show which was conducted by 
Francisco Molera 


HAST SHELVES TWO SHOWS. 


Walter Hast has called off two pro- 
ductions. The first is “A Daughter of 
Two Worlds,” which he will not do 
until August. Difficulty in casting the 

° . ° 4 
piece necessitated this. 

The other called “The Span,” by Miss 
Mayer, was abandoned by Hast due to 
the “sex” interest, which is the central 
theme of the piece. 


Dances Sundays at Village Theatre. 

Lascha Piatov and Mile. Moskovina 
have leased the Greenwich Village 
Theatre for Sunday night concerts and 
will present a series of dance offer- 
ings, assisted by 14 dancers. 
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GEST’S CONTROL OF CENTURY 
PASSES TO SHUBERT ALLIES 





They Get the Property for $2,100,000. More Than Assessed 


Valuation, But Less Than Cost. 


Successful. 
With Messmore 


Closing “Aphrodite’’. 
Kendall, 


Gest’s Regime Most 
Has Conferred 
Owner of Capitol, 


Probably About “‘Mecca”’. 





The Morris Gest occupancy of the 
Century Theatre and the Cocoanut 
Grove will end on March 13. The rea- 
son is the passing of the ownership 
of the house to a syndicate of five 
men headed by Lee Shubert. His as- 
mesntne agen end tn he neraminent? in 
sociates are said to be prominent in 
the financial world and the Shubert 
holdings in the corporation are said 
to be rather nominal. The considera- 
tion for whicn the syndicate acquires 
the property and the ground is $2,- 
100,000, a sum considerably lower than 
the total aggregate cost of the house 
which was officially estimated at $3- 
050,000, the original cost of the plot 
and building having been augmented 
considerably by the rebuilding of the 
interior of the house. The assessed 
valuation placed on the property by 
the city is $1,825,000. The price that 
was received for the house and ground 
is $900,000 more than was offered for 
the theatre two years ago. 

With the ending of the Gest tenancy 
“Aphrodite” will close and be placed in 
the store house until next season and 
the “Midnight Whirl” will be dis- 
banded for all time as far as the Gest 
managerial interests are concerned. 

The contract under which Morris 
Gest has operated the Century for a 
little more than two years called for 
a rental of $2,009 weekly with a proviso 
that 30 days’ notice would be ali that 
was necessary to terminate his tenancy 
in the event of a sale of the property. 
This notice was served on Gest last 
week. Withit camea proposition from 
the Title Guarantee & Trust Co. that 
he could continue at the house pro- 
viding that he would accept an in- 
crease in rental of $3,000 weekly. This 
rental according to Gest would make 
it impossible for any producer to show 
a profit at the house, providing he 
wanted to stage productions on a scale 
necessary to attract the public. The 
rental of $5,000 would be for the four 
bare walls of the house, the lessee has 
to provide everything from stage 
hands to production, engineer and coal 
passers to porters and ushers and 
executive staff. 


It is generally believed at the Cen- 
tury that if the Shuberts are con- 
cerned in the purchase of the. house it 
means that a syndicate has been 
formed. 


After the notice had been served on 
Gest it was for a time believed “Aphro- 
dite” would be moved to the Manhat- 
tan Opera House and that it would 
be kept there for the balance of the 
season. Gest, however, states that in 
view of his plar to sail March 20 he 
would close the company and hold it 
intact until next September when re- 
opening in Chicago. 

Whether the new holders of the 
property will do an attraction to finish 
out the season at the Century is un- 
known. There is nothing in sight at 
present. 

Of all the managerial regimes that 
there have been at the Century that 
of Gest seems to have been the most 
successful from a financial standpoint. 
When the New Theatre was first pro- 
jected the Founders secured Winthrop 
Ames to direct the destinies of the 
house. Later Leibler & Co. with 
George Tyler tcok over the theatre. 
Then came the period of popular 
priced grand opera in English con- 


ducted by the Aborns, followed by the 


short and ill-fated managerial direc- 
tion of Ned Wayburn and his “Town 
Topics” at the house. The following 
season Charles Dillingham and Filo. 
Ziegfeld took the house under an ar- 
rangement with Otto Kahn, one of the 
founders, a director of the 
Metropolitan opera house and com- 
pany and associated with the biggest 
banking interests in this . country. 
Their first production was “The Cen- 
tury Girl” which seemed to go over 
with a tremendous success. The fol- 
lowing season “Miss 1918” was the at- 
traction, lasting less than half the sea- 
son. With the closing of the show the 
management was oyt of the house and 
Kahn then made the deal with Gest 
to move “Chu Chin Chow” from the 
Manhattan where it was running to 
the uptown house. 

What Gest will do in the future re- 
garding his spectacle productions is 
not as much guess work. There have 
been reports of conferences between 
Gest-and Messmore Kendall regarding 
the Capitol Theatre. , Three of these 
conferences have already taken place 
and there is possibility that “Mecca” 
the tremendous production planned for 
the Century for next year will be seen 
further down on Broadway. 

For the “Mecca” production the final 
scenic equipment arrived from abroad, 
this week on the Adriatic. The cos- 
tumes have been here for about two 
weeks but have not been removed from 
the docks because of the snow storm 
which tied up all transportation in the 
city. Gest would not admit that he 
would present the piece at the Capi- 
tol but stated rather easily, “Why 
worry about a theatre, I’m not, and 
from that you can guess anything that 
you want to.” 

At the Capitol the stage would have 
to be changed materially to house a 
production as large as that of “Mecca,” 
for the sets for that production re- 
quire a stage depth greater than that 
house has. The changes, however, 
might be made in the production be- 
fore the sets are finally completed on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

A receiver has had charge of the 
property, the receiver being John 
Brown, formerly business manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera House and 
now with the Chicago Opera Company. 

Its erection in 1909 marked the be- 
ginning of an institution purporting 
the exploitatioa of the literary drama 
to both elements, poor and rich, but 
two years later at a meeting of its 
founders held in the home of William 
K. Vanderbilt, it was decided to aban- 
don the new theatre as a place for 
dramatic productions. The initial ven- 
ture amounted to a loss which was 
then published and estimated at $400,- 
000. 

Its founders numbered 30 men, more 
prominent among whom were William 
K. Vanderbilt, president; J.° Pierpont 
Morgan, Otto H. Kahn, William B. Os- 
good Field, Clarence Mackay, Henry 
Rogers Winthrop, John Jacob Astor, 
George J. Gould, Elbert H. Gary, James 
Stillman, Henry C. Frick and August 
3elmont. 

When the movement was first pro- 
jected it was generally understood that 
the 30 wealthy patrons of art respon- 
sible would put up $100,000 each to buy 
the plot at Central Park West and 
build the playhouse. The, plot was to 


(Continaed on page 27) 
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BARRYMORE REHEARSALS. 


The advance sale for Arthur Hopkins 
presentation of John Barrymore in 
“Richard III” started at the Plymouth 
two weeks in advance of the show’s 
opening. The version of “Richard” 
starts off with “Henry VI,” then “flows” 
into “Richard.” There will be three 
acts and seventeen scenes designed by 
Edmund Jones. The Plymouth will be 
dark next week for final rehearsals and 
for extensive wiring for new electrical 
equipment need for novel lighting 
effects. This was true also of “The 
Jest” lighting effects. For that show 
only 16 feet of “foots” were employed, 
so that the house switchboard was 
alone used for that and the operating 
of the house lights. 

This is the final week of “The Jest,” 
which is closing strongly. Last week 
the gross jumped again to over $13,- 
000 and should easily beat that figure 
this week. Mr. Hopkins plans to re- 
tain the piece for the Barrymore re- 
pertory. 

The scale at the Plymouth for 
“Richard III” will be $3.50 and $3, the 
former price applying for the first 
ten rows. This creates a new top price 
for dramatic attractions and will also 
permit a new box office record for 
tnat class of show. It is figured that 
the Plymouth will be able to play to 
around $22,000 weekly. “The Jest” 
holds the dramatic gross record at 
present with the biggest week’s going 
above the $1900 mark. 





GOLDEN TO SWITCH TO CHICAGO? 


Chicago, Feb. 18. 

There is a report that John Golden, 
who has heretofore made New York 
his headquarters, will transfer his staff 
and office to Chicago. The report adds 
that George A. Kingsbury will repre- 
sent the Golden activities here. It is 
a fact that there is unusually hectic 
activity in Chicago under the Golden 
banner. “Dear Me,” at the Cort, star- 
ring Grace Le Rue, opened Feb. 8. 
Two weeks later, at the Olympic, an- 
other Golden piece, “Howdy, Folks” 
(formerly titled “Thunder” and “Sun- 
rise”) will open. “Three Wise Fools” 
is booked to come to Powers for a re- 
turn engagement on May 16. The 
fourth Golden show to come to Chi- 
cago is “Lightnin.” No definite date for 
this has been announced. 

Golden and Kingsbury came on from 
New York to attend the premiere of 
the La Rue show, Kingsbury handling 
the advance of all. 


MARRIED TOO SOON. 


Chicago, Feb. 18. 

An action has been started on behalf 
of Georgiana Cornell Hewitt to have 
her marriage to Fred Manatt annulled 
on the ground she married him within 
a year after securing a divorce from 
her first husband, Charles G. Oldham. 

Benjamin H. Ehrlich is attorney for 
the plaintiff, and also acted for her 
when she procured the Oldham di- 
vorce. 

Miss Hewitt, formerly known pro- 
fessionally as Georgia Manatt, is with 
“Betty Be Good” at the Princess. Her 
husband is with “Forever After” (Alice 
Brady). 


MINNIE SCHEFF GETS ALIMONY. 

In her separation action against 
Jonas S. Scheff, Minnie Scheff, author 
and plawright under the nom-de-plume 
of “Marjorie Blaine,” was last week 
awarded $100 alimony and $350 counsel 
fees by Judge Bijur in the Supreme 
Court. Cruelty and  non-support 
formed the basis of the charges. 
Samuel W. Tannenbaum represented 
the plaintiff. 


Reid Suing Wayburn. 

Carl Reid has brought suit against 
Ned Wayburn to recover $2,000 he 
loaned the defendant on a note in 1915. 
House, Grossman & Vorhaus represent 
the plaintiff. 


MILTON’S PLANS. 


Robert Milton has a number of plays 
which he will produce on his own next 
seasén in addition to present plans, 
and the first show for next fall will 
be Herman Sudermann’s “The Flower 
Boat,” which Guy Bolton is adapting. 
The playwright will also be concerned 
in the production end. Milton has a 
Hattons play for next season also. 

“The Charm School,” which will be 
his first production try, will open April 
19 in Washington, and soon afterward 
goes into the Wilbur, Boston, for a 
run. This piece will have but three 
musical numbers, which are bcing done 
by Jerome Kern. It was first stated 
that Mischa Elman was composing the 
score, but the violinist is doing inter- 
mezzos for another musical show writ- 
ten by Frederic Arnold Kummer and 
Mr. Milton. The piece was to be called 
“Around the Corner,” but a new title 
wil be chosen because of the similarity 
to the Marie Cahill play tried this 
season. The balance of the score for 
the Kummer-Milton piece will proba- 
bly come from Victor Herbert. 


REVUE AT ELLIOTT. 


“What’s In a Name,” the revue be- 
ing readied by John Murray Anderson 
ard Maurice Green, will not go into 
‘he Greenwich Village theatre as first 
planned. The show is too large for the 
Village house. lt will open late next 
month in Washington and is aimed for 
kKroadway in the Elliott for which 
theatre its sets are being built to fit. 

John Drew who opened in that house 
Monday in “The Cat-Bird,” may move 
to another when “What’s In A Name” 
is ready to come in. 

“Sophie” with Emily Stevens is the 
next Village attraction. Little Joe 
Burrowes is a recent cast addition. 
Jce tips the beam at 89 pounds but 
will appear in tights. 


CHICAGO TREASURERS ORGANIZE. 
Chicago, Feb. 18. 

Treasurers of the Chicago theatres 
were to have met at the College Inn, 
Sherman hotel, Thursday night, to or- 
ganize an association to be known as 
the Treasurers’ Club of Chicago. 

It was pointed out by Art Esburg 
(Blackstone), Ray West and Lee Kind 
(Woods), who arranged for the meet- 
ing and are taking the burden of the 
work of organization, that the club 
is not to be construed in any way as 
« union for collective bargaining, but 
merely a social organization, 


JOLSON RETURNING TO SHOW. 


Chicago, Feb. 18. 

Al Jolson returned to Chicago from 
Palm Beach yesterday and expects to 
be back in “Sinbad” at the Auditorium 
by Friday. The run of the piece here 
will be extended two weeks. 

A complaint was received by the city 
authorities that Jolson’s absence was 
not announced until after the opening 
overture of the play, causing patrons 
who asked for a refund considerable 
embarrassment. 

Ernest Hare, the Jolson understudy, 
has been receiving some remarkable 
notices from the critics during Jolson’s 
absence. 


H. C. L. HITS ADVANCE AGENTS. 

There is a marked shortage of ad- 
vange agents and managers gre ac- 
tually crying for men to go ahead of 
their attractions. The shortage is due, 
it has been explained, not so much to 
the lack of men as the unwillingness 
of producers to meet their advanced 
demands. The lowest figure they will 
accept is $125. That figure they argue 
is just enough to see them through and 
no more. 


Joseph Santley and Ivy Sawyer, who 
were on tour with “She’s a Good Fel- 
low,” will open in vaudeville at the 
Colonial March 1. There will be six 
people in the act. 
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INSIDE STUFF 


ON LEGIT 





Those who have seen Maxine EI- 
liott in her recent failure, declare she 
is a vision of loveliness, compared only 
to the Maxine Elliott of a generation 
agone. She is said to have undergone 
an operation for the tightening up 
of the skin of her face and in addition 
the removal -of her superfluous chin. 
The latter rearrangement, however, is 
said not to have been as successful as 
the skin lifting on the remainder of 
her face, for the reason that, accord- 
ing to the story, it left several scars on 
her throat. 





Gossip in Yiddish theatre row had 
it that Louis Schnitzer, managing the 
Jewish Art Theatre, was on his way 
to Germany to induce Rudolf Schild- 
kraut to make a second visit to this 
country. He was among the group 
of theatrical men that left New York 
on the Mauretania. 

Schildkraut, while a Jew of Rou- 
manian stock, acts in several languages, 
and during his last visit here came 
for special “guest” appearance at the 
Irving place. At that fime the Irving 
Place was given over to German stock. 

In Germany Schildkraut is known as 
the greatest exponent of the Rein- 
hardt art, succeeding Maurice Mor- 
rison in the niche as being the “great- 
est contemporary tragedian,” after the 
latter was induced to come to Amer- 
ica. In New York City Schildkraut’s 
interpretation of Shylock in~“The 
Merchant of Venice,” evoked unre- 
strained admiration in the American 
and foreign daily publications. 


Although the baseball training sea} 
scn has not started and the Yanks 
have not gone South, Jack Welch re- 
eeived, the following wire Tuesday: 
“Babe- Ruth hit over the’back fence. 
They can’t find the ball. He just 
walked over.—Max.”  — 

The Max concerned is Maxie Blum- 
enthal, whose wife, Louise Meyers, is 
in “My Honey Girl,” which opened at 
the Apollo, Atlantic City, Monday. 
The “Babe Ruth” part means Sam H. 
Harris, who produced the show and 
who is known to his friends by that 
name. 


A. H. Woods has secured the Amer- 
ican rights to a play entitled “The 
Blue Fox,” written by Franz Herzeg, 
an Austrian author. The piece has 
proved a tremendous success on the 
Continent and at present is running in 
Austria, Germany, Denmark and sev- 
eral of the other former neutral coun- 
tries. Last week Woods met a visitor 
to New York who has his headquarters 
in Copenhagen where “The Blue Fox” 
is now current. After the introduc- 
tions were effected Wood’s initial ques- 
tion was regarding the play. When the 
visitor replied that the piece was a 
tremendous hit, Woods rather laconic- 
ally remarked: “Well, it ought to be, 
it’s named after a fur.” 


In Copenhagen at present there is 
also an operetta running whith has 
a title which when translated into Eng- 
lish is “The Virgin’s Home.” The Dan- 
ish visitor remarked to Woods later 
in their conversation that the piece was 
a hit and translated the title which 
seemed immediately to intrigue the 
manager’s interest. However, when 
the further information was given that 
the music was by Schubert, the laugh 
wes again won by Woods who slipped 
over “Gee we've got enough of those 
feilows over here now without getting 
any of their relations from the other 
side into the game.” 

Kelcey Allen is “off” the Knicker- 
bocker Hotel as a luncheon place for 
life. There is a reason. Keicey has 


been a faithful member of the Cheese 
Club for a long, long time and as such 
lunched with great regularity with the 
other members. Recently the fact that 
producing manager make the Knicker- 
bocker grill their early afternoon ren- 
dezvous got on Kelcey’s nerves and 
he thought it behooved him to step 
with the “names” of the business end 
of theatricals and line up at their 
luncheon place. He was missing from 
the Cheese Club gatherings for several 
days, of these two were spent lunch- 
ing at the Friars and then one at the 
Knickerbocker. On his -return to the 
Cheese Club on Monday he was greeted 
with acclaim and started to relate his 
experience lunching elsewhere. His 
principal plaint against the Knicker- 
bocker was the charge of 50 cents for 
bread and butter. At the finish of his 
story he was asked by some one what 
he had had to eat in addition to bread 
and butter and the answer came, “A 
piece of pie.” 





Mrs. Gilbert Miller returned to New 
York last week, although she was here 
with the young producer when he put 
on “Monsieur Beaucaire,” first done in 
London and now running here to suc- 
cess. She is credited with being a 
clever business woman and is said to 
have returned to New York in the in- 
terests of her husband. Mrs. Miller is 
credited with having induced Andre 
Messager to write the score for “Beau- 
caire.” The French composer is re- 
puted to be wealthy and had been in 
retirement. 

, Bing & Bing is the name of a real 
estate firm whose phone number is 
similar to that of the Arthur Hammer- 
stein office and calls often go to the 
latter in mistake. Last week Joe 
Flynn, the Hammerstein press agent, 
answered one, and to the query “Bing 
& Bing?” Flynn innocently enough 
asked: “Say, what kind of an act do 
they do?” 


“Little Blue Devil,” the Jce Weber 
show which stopped at the Central last 
month, may be reorganized and sent 
to Chicago in the spring with Bernard 
Granville heading the cast. There was 
a deal on to buy Weber’s 60 per cent. 
interest and the price agreed on was 
$6,000, part of which was paid over 
(the production is claimed to have cost 
$35,000). The sale of the show was 
stopped, however, because of the dif- 
ficulty in getting a good route. Easing 
of the booking congestion will prob- 
ably consummate the deal. The show 
must be booked through the Shuberts, 
who control the book rights, . which 
emanated from “The Blue Mouse.” 
Harlem capital was in back of the pro- 
posed change in ownership. 


The sets for “Tick Taek Toe” are 
being cut down at the Manhattan to 
fit the stage of the Princess, where the 
show opens next week. The Timberg 
piece production measures 42 feet, but 
the Princess cannot hang stuff over 32 
feet. The Princess is dark this week, 
the Workers’ Theatre Guild, which had 
a two-weeks’ booking, having taken 
their playlets back to MacDougall 
street on Saturday last. The week’s 
business missed $1,000 gross by several 
lengths. 





The boost in the price of sheet music 
sold in the lobbies of legitimate thea- 
tres this season was brought about 
through a change in selling methods. 
Heretofore numbers of the score of a 
musical comedy were offered by a 
“song book boy” who traveled with 
the show, the regulation price being 25 
cents per copy. Of that 7 cents went 
to the boy, while 6 cents was split be- 

(Continued on page 16) 


HAMMERSTEINS SUING. 

Mrs. Stella H. Keating and Mrs. 
Rose H. Tostevin, through Max D. 
Steuer, have asked an _ injunction 
against Arthur Hammerstein, Mrs. 
Oscar Hammerstein, Comstock & Gest 
and A. H. Woods to restrain the pay- 
ment of certain rents in which they 
claim they are financially interested. 

The plaintiffs charge that through 
the late Oscar Hammerstein. By a di- 
vorcé agreement, the late impresario 
was to pay his wife $200 a week dur- 
ing her life and $100 a week to his 
caughters upon Mrs. Hammerstein’s 
death. In order to protect the wife 
and daughters, he also put up prac- 
tically the entire stock of his Victoria 
Theatre, also pledging he would do 
nothing to impair the value of said 
stock. 

The plaintiff’s charge that through 
the mismanagement of Oscar Hammer- 
stein it has become practically worth- 
less and that he had withdrawn cer- 
tain money from the Victoria stock 
and applied it to operate the Republic 
Theatre and the Manhattan Opera 
House. 

Mrs. Keating and Mrs. Tostevin pray 
for an injunction to restrain the pay- 
ment of the rents by Comstock & Gest 
on the Manhattan Opera House and 
A. H. Woods on the Republic and for 
an accounting of the money expended 
from the Victoria stock. 

Alfred Beekman, of House, Gross- 
man & Vorhaus, represents both Ar- 
thur Hammerstein and A. H. Woods. 


TAX HOLDS WINNINGER. 


Charles Winninger has decided not 
to go to London. He was to have ap- 
peared abroad during the coming 
Spring and Summer playing the role in 
“The Great Lover,” which had been 
created in this country by Leo Deit- 
richstéin. Winninger had practically 
made up his mind to sign the foreign 
contracts but after a consultation with 
his attorney which showed him that 
practically 60 per cent. of his salary 
would be eaten up by income tax, which 
he would have to pay both here and 
abroad he decided to stay in this coun- 


, try. 


Selwyns Get Hichens Play. 

The Selwyns has secured from Rob- 
ert Hichens and the management of 
the Globe Theatre, London, the Amer- 
ican rights to Hichens’ play, “The 
Voice from the Minaret,” together 
with the world’s rights for pictures. 

The piece is running at present at 
the Globe in London, with Marie Lohr 
starred, The two principal male art- 
ists in the cast there are Arthur Wont- 
ner and Norman McKinnel. 


Marc Klaw Recovering. 

Marc Klaw has practically recovered 
from the attack of influenza which he 
has had for several weeks. It was 
reported early this week that he would 
return to his offices in the Empire the- 
atre building on Monday. 


BROADWAY STORY. 


(Continued from page 13) 
stock and the deadwood return on that 
night showed very strong. 

The buys now running are “The Son- 
Daughter” (Belasco); “Purple Mask” 
(Booth); “As You Were” (Central); 
“Aphrodite” (Century); “The Acquit- 
tal” (Cohan and Harris); “My Lady 
Friends” (Comedy); “Abraham Lin- 
coln” (Cort); “Breakfast In Bed” (El- 
tinge); “Declassee” (Empire); “Apple 
Blossoms” (Globe); “Famous Mrs. 
‘Fair” (Miller); “Clarence” (Hudson) ; 
“The Night Boat” (Liberty); “The 
Gold Diggers” (Lyceum); “The Cat- 
Bird” (Elliott); “Monsieur Beaucaire” 
(Amsterdam); “Golden Girl” (Bayes); 
“Scandal” (39th St.); “Irene” (Vander- 
bilt), and “The Passing Show” (Winter 
Garden). 

The buys that were cut in half were 
those for “The Purple Mask” at the 

300th and the “Scandal” at the 39th 
Street. 


RECENT HITS IN STOCK. 
Cleveland, Feb. 18. 
Returning from a trip to New York, 
Joseph W. Payton, organizer of the 
Payton Stock Co. at the Prospect, has 
announced his plans for an indefinite 
stay here. His company have been 
operating at the Prospect over three 


months, and such has been their suc- 
cess that Payton is convinced there 
is a good field here for his produc- 
tions. 

Among the plays he has contracted 
for, and which will be offered in the 
rear future, are “A Voice in the Dark,” 
“The Unknown Woman,” “The Big 
“Chance,” “A Tailor-Made Man” and “A 
Prince There Was.” 

On his return trip, Mr. Payton 
brought Will Gregory, the well-known 
stage director, who will supervise fu- 
ture productions at the Prospect. 


NEW MAETERLINCK DRAMA. 


Richard Herndoni is widening his 
production activities and has secured 
for his next offering a play by- Maurice 
Maeterlinck. The piece is called “Mary 
Magdalene,” described as a religious 
melodrama. The show has never been 
produced either abroad or heré. Hern- 
don’s first production on his own is the 
current “Passion Flower,” now in its 
sixth week at the Greenwich /Village 
Theatre. The latter show mioves up 
to the Belmont next week. 





DESLYS WILL |HERE. , 


There was a will drawn by Gaby Des- 
lys while she was in this country in 
1916. At the time she was under con- 
tract to Charles Dillingham, who pre- 
sented her at the Globe theatre. The 
will was drawn by Nathan Burkan and 
sealed by the star. That will is now 
in the Burkan offices and the sister 
oi the late Gaby has been informed of 
its existence ‘in the event that there 
was no later instrument drawn. 


BUSINESS BREAKING RECORDS. 

Al. Woods broke two records last 
week—“The Girl in the Limousine” did 
$11,985 at the Riviera with eight per- 
formances at popular prices. Louis 
Mann beat that gross at the Riviera 
election week with nine performances. 

The other was Theda Bara at Stam- 
ford, where she did $4,400 in three per- 
formanges last Friday and Saturday. 
Miss Bara’s show goes to Boston 
March 1 and not New York, as orig- 
inally announced, coming to the me- 
tropolis later in the season. 


~ 


ZIMBALIST COMPOSES. 

Efraim Zimbalist, as composer, and 
Joseph Herbert, as author of the book 
and lyrics, have placed a new musical 
show with Joe Weber for early pro- 
duction. It is based on the French 
farce “Les Surprises de Divorces,” by 
Alexander Bisson and Anthony Mars. 
“Oh, Mamma” and “Cupid and Cupid- 
ity” are tentatively being considered 
for the English title to the piece. 
_Mr. Zimbalist is a well-known vio- 
linist. This is his maiden effort as 
an operetta composer. 


DEATHS. ® 
Earle Ritchie. 

Earle Ritchie, stock actor, died at a 
hospital in Lynn, Mass., Feb. 10, fol- 
lowing a four days illness of pneu- 
monia. The deceased was born in 
Ritchie, Pa., thirty-one years ago. He 
has played in stock companies in St. 
Louis, Syracuse, N. Y., Lynn, Mass., 
and at the time of his death he was 
playing juvenile with the Empire Play- 
ers of Salem, Mass. The burial took 
place at Wildwood Cemetery, Willi- 
amsport, Pa., Sunday, Feb. 15. 


The husband of Bessie Franklin (Ma- 
jor A. Hamilton Gaar, A. E. F.) died, 
February 12, at his home in New York. 
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SHOWS IN NEW YORK AND COMMENT 


_LEGITIMATE 











“Abraham Lincoln,” Cort (10th w <) 
An extra | for! I n Lin is 
Bit ) } ted tl ittract l ) 

Lv I l 0] { ul tting > 
li is he leadei of th 
non-musica hows and run predicted 
I 5, 3 xt Seas n 

“Adam and Eva,” Longacre 23d week) 
neversal of conditions found a ready 
reflex in the box office whi showed 
1 comeback Aided by an extra mati 
nee on Lincoln's Birthday, takings 
went to $11,000. 

“Always You,” Lyric (7th week). Show- 
ed strength, with $10,000 drawn last 
week. Irene Franklin went into show 
this week and will be featured with 
Ralph Herz in the road tour. Piece 


going out after next week and “George 
Washington” listed to succeed. 

“An You Were,’ Central (4th week). 
Stands out aS one of the strongest at- 
tractions on Broadway and is getting 
about top money Last week, without 
an extra performance, the went 
to $19,672; that possible with holiday 
prices Thursday matinee. Takings 
mean actual capacity pace. 

“Aphrodite,” Century (iZth week). 
last week, with an extra performance, 
shot up toward the $20,000 mark. Show 
however has but three or four weeks 
more to run, according to present 


ross 


Gross 


plans. Probably will not go on tour 
until next season. ‘“‘Meeca” also post- 
poned until then. 

“Apple Blossoms,” Globe (20th week). 
Still traveling strong with last week’s 
business going to around $18,000. An 
extra matinee is included in the gross 

“Beyond the Horizon,” Morosco (3d 
week). A drama, by Eugene O'Neil, 


which is playing matinees, but is at- 
tracting much attention. A Broadway 
house for its regular presentation be- 
ing sought. Four matinees this week. 
Piece played to $1,400 Friday after- 
noon*last. Moves to Criterion for mati- 


nees next week. 
“Buddies,” Selwyn (17th week) Jumped 
up again with top money getters last 


week and with extra matinee the gross 


went to nearly $18,000. Good for rest 
of season. 

“Brenkfast in Bed,” Eltinge (4th week). 
Played no extra performance last 


but picked up well, around $10,- 
That figure very good for 


week, 
000 drawn. 
this house. 
“Clarence,” Hudson (22d week). Played 
an extra matinee last week and mati- 

; 7 comedv's strong 


noes ic one af 


points. Had 


thie 
been slipping, due to in- 
fluenza and bad weather, but recovered 
and went to nearly $14,000. 


“Deciassee,’” Empire (20th week). Ap- 
proximated its best record thus far 
last week when show drew $15,800. 


This, however, goes for nine perform- 
ances, an extra matinee at increased 
scale being included. 


“East Is West,” Astor (67th week). No 
stopping this attraction. Played’ an 
extra matinee last week and reached 


close to $15,000 gross. 

“Famous Mrs. Fair,” Miller (9th week). 
Figures with the best comedies of the 
season and is up with the leaders in 
business. 

“For the Defense,” Morosco (3th week). 
Final week for this piece, which may 
not go on tour, several of its players 
being in “Beyond The Horizon.” Elsie 
Ferguson opens next week in “Sacred 
and Profane Love.” 


“Frivolities of 1920." 44th St. Theatre 
(7th wee). Is going out after next 
week. Last week’s gross, with the 


regular mid-week matinee switched tu 
Thursday, was around $14.000. Cecil 
Lean and Cleo Mayfield in “Look Who's 
Here,” succeeding for March 1. 

“Gold Diggers,” Lyceum (2ist week). 
Without an extra performance this 
comedy went to nearly $16.000. Show 
regularly plays Thursday afternoon 
and on Lincoln's Birthday Saturday 
prices attained. Solid sell out. 

“Happy Days,” Hippr ‘rome (26th week). 
The remarkable pa of this attraction 
was slowed up by the bad weather con- 
ditions ‘and the influenza epidemic. 
Many patrons from out of town stopped 
when train schedules were upset. Show 
however is still playing to big figures; 
$68,000 claimed last week. 

He ovd She.” Little (2d week). New 
Rachel Crothers show opened Thurs- 
day of last week, drawing much com- 
ment and diseussion from the review- 
ers. Figured to have a good chance. 


“His Honor, Abe Potash.” Bijou (19th 
week). Continued to play to bang-up 
business, the night draw being espe- 
cially consistent. 

“Irene.” Vanderbilt (14th week). Noth- 
ing stronger in demand on Broadway 
and, in spite of the limited house ca- 


money get- 
and go- 


pacity, is close to the top 
ters. About $18,000 last week 
ing alone at capacity 


“Littl Whopper,” Casino (19th weei) 
This show continues to fool the “tal- 
ent.” Having a two-week stop-limit 
contract, it has by a break with holi- 
days successfully piled up a good run 
Mieht stick until spring. 

“Lightin’,” Gaiety (75th week). Sure ti 


( ym ple te run of two complete seasons 


Majority of choice seats sold six weeks 
in advance. 

“Maggie Melody,” Shubert (15th week) 
Switched the Wednesday matinee to 
Thursday. Play has been strong with 
matinee-goers. Went to $13,000 last 
weel Due to leave for the road March 
13 and Theda Bara in “The Biue 
Kiam will be the probable successor 

“Mamma’s Affair,” Fulton (ith week) 
rhe switch from the Little to the 


Fulton immediately showed to advan- 
tage, with the takings going to nearly 
$10,000. No extra performance, but 
show is playing at $3 top, the same 
scale as at the Little. 

“Midnight Whirl,” Century Roof (9th 
week). This roof show has not been 
breaking even of late though is popu- 
lar. With “Aphrodite” listed to stop 
March 13, the “Whirl” also stops at 
that time. 

“Midnight Frolic,” New Amsterdam Roof 
(2ilst week). Nine O’clock show now 
set for Thursday night of next week. 

“Monsieur Beaucaire,” New Amsterdam 
(llth week). Went to important ‘ig- 
ures again last week with $18,300 in. 
That is about $2,000 better than the 
previous week. 

“My Lady Friends,” Comedy (12th week). 


Again caught on to its former strong 
pace last week with better conditions 
attaining. Getting over $10,000, which 
is big money for this house. 

“My Golden Girl,” Bayes (3d week). 


week without 
Figured good 


Went over $10,000 last 
an extra performance. 
for the roof house. 


“Night Boat,” Liberty (3 week). Es- 
tablished a ‘new house record last 
week, aided by the extra holiday per- 
formance. Gross went to over $20,000. 
Looks like a sure hit. 

“Opera Comique,” Park (i9th week). 


“Ruddigore”’ again held over, making 
the fifth week, which is a record for 
the American Singers. Twice other al- 
tractions had been announced. 


“One Night in Rome,” Cohan (12th 
week). Final week of run with tak- 
ings just over the stop limit lately. 


Considered a personal success for Lau- 
retie Taylor, Sam H. Harris. “The Hot- 
tentot,” starring William Collier, suc- 
ceeding on March 1. 


“Passing Show of 1919,” Winter Garden 


(18th week). Came back last week, 
getting a big holiday play. 

“Pietro,” Criterion (5th week). Failed 
to show strength at any time since 


opening and will go out Saturday, Otis 
Skinner. starring. Show first called 
“Peter Barhan.’ Lionel Barrymore in 


Brieux’s “The Letter of The Law” suc- 
ceeds next week, 
“Scandal,” 39th St. Theatre (23d week). 


Looks sure for a whole season’s run. 
Last week gross went to around $13,- 
000 again; $3 top still maintained. 
“Shavings,” Knickerbocker (lst week). 
Opened Monday night, winning good 
reviews. Last act written py George 
M. Cohan. Show figured for a run. 


“Sign on the Door,” Republic (10th 
week). Has been doing fairly good 
business. Last week the takings jump- 
ed up with the general prosperity 
along the line. 

“Smilin? Through.” Rroadhurst (8th 
week). Pulled up sharply again last 


week when the gross went to around 
$14,000. This piece has consistently 
shown strength, though it was not 
hailed as a winner when it opened. 

“Son-Daughter,” Belasco (14th week). 
Figured with the best last week, 
though it didn’t reach capacity for the 
first two nights, which is true of many 
others. Takings went to $14,400. 

“The Acquittal,’” Cohan & Harris (ith 
week). One of the best of the dramas 
and looks good for excellent run. 

“The Cat-Bird,” Maxine Elliott (1st 
week). Opened Monday night, starring 
John Drew. Arrangement calls for a 
limited engagement, though there is 
an optional booking if business war- 
rants it. Reviews were favorable. 

“The Jest,” Plymouth (32d week). Last 
week, finishing up with a rush. Should 
get around $16,000. House dark next 
week. “Richard III” opens March 1. 
House scale at $3.50 top for that en- 
gagement. 

“The Power of Darkness,” Garrick (5th 
week). Final week. Show drew atten- 
tion from lovers of the artistic. “Jane 
Clegg’ the next attraction, due next 
week. 

“The Passion Flower,” Greenwich Vil- 
lage (6th week). Doing good business, 
considering location of house and it's 
small size. Around $6,000 last week. 
Show moves to Belmont next week. 
“Sophie,” with Emily Stevens, the next 
Village attraction. 

“The Purple Mask,” Booth (7th week). 
Is both a big draw at matinees and 
night. First two nights only perform- 
ances last week not capacity. Gross 
went to more than $12,000, which 
means better than normal money Cca- 


(Continued on page 27) 


SHOWS IN PHILLY. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 18. 

The misgivings regarding business 
prospects during the Lenten Season were 
somewhat relieved this week owing to 
tee decided picking up in business in the 
legitimate houses. The general report 
for the latter half of last week and the 
starting of this week was very satis- 
factory from a financial standpoint and 
the’ managers are wearing. a more 
optimistic expression as a result. 

There was only one new opening Mon- 


day night, Robert Mantell beginning a 
two weeks’ stay at the Broad where he 
will present a repertoire of plays. 
“Richelieu” was his initial offering and 
it is one of the best of his selection. 


Almost capacity business greeted him 
Monday night and the performance met 
with warmest approval. 

The only other opening scheduled was 
William Hodge in “The Guest of Honor” 
at the Lyric. Delay in arriving was 
given as the reason for the piece not 
getting started until Tuesday night, 
when the house \was almost completely 
filled. Mr. Hodge was given a warm 
welcome and his new offering is gen- 
erally conceded to be a big hit. 

Business at all the other houses was 
very good. “The Greenwich Follies” is 
packing the Shubert at every perform- 
ance and the melange of frivolity has 
taken a firm hold. The same can be 
said of the old reliable ‘Ben Hur” which 
is drawing capacity business at the 


Forrest and is expected to hold up 
through its next and final week’s stay. 
Elsie Janis, in her second and last 


week at the Garrick, is still doing big 


business. “Dere Mable’ comes in here 
next week. “Somebody’s Sweetheart” is 
getting a strong play at the Chestnut 


Street opera house. Billy Kent is scor- 
ing a big individual hit in the piece and 
the music, which is far above the ordi- 
nary, is helping a lot in boosting the 
piece into the hit class. “The Crimson 
Alibi” is enjoying the 


advantage of be- 
ing the lone dramatic offering and is 


doing fine business at the Adelphi. 

“Twin Beds’’ in for a return engage- 
ment at the Walnut is pulling strong at 
popular prices. Attractions of this sort, 
especially those with a name, seem to 
be the only ones capable of doing busi- 
ness at this old house. 


SHOWS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Alcazar.—“Daddy Longlegs” (stock) 
with Belle Bennett. 

Casino.—Will King Co. (39th week) 
and A.-H. vaudeville. 

Curran.—San Carlo Grand Opera Co. 
(third week). 

Columbia.—David Warfield in 
Auctioneer” (first week). 

Majestic—Jim Post Musical Comedy 
Siock Co., with Tom Kelly. 

Maitland.—Stock. 

Princess.—Bert Levey vaudeville. 

Wigwam.—A.-H. vaudeville. 

Savoy—Grossman’s Yiddish Players 
(Friday and Sunday nights). 


“The 


STOCKS. 


New Orleans, Feb. 18. 
The Edwin White Players begin a 
season. of dramatic stock at the La- 
fayette Sunday, opening with a new 
comedy, “A Husband in the Air.” Cora 
Frances is playing the feminine leads. 


SHOWS CLOSING. 


The .Aarons and Sacks’ “La, La 
Lucille” closed at Pittsburgh Saturday 
night. 





Reviewing “Just a Minute.” 

John Cort is going to send “Just a 
Minute” out again. Queenie Smith 
and May Boley are to be withdrawn 
from the “Roly Boly Eyes” show to- 
morrow night and will start rehear- 
sals with the new company in New 
Yerk on Monday. , Mabel Withee, who 
‘s with one of the “Listen- Lester” 
companies, will also be brought back 
for her original role in the “Minute” 
piece. The plans of the Cort office 
ere to send the show into Chicago for 
a summer run. 


“Lassies” Closes for Recasting. 
The “Lassies” show closed last Sat- 
urday, to be recast. 


Production Engagements. 
Buster West, of Wells, Virginia and 
West, has been booked with the Shu- 
berts to do a specialty in the new Win- 
ter Garden show. The other members 
will also be in the show. 


INSIDE STUFF—LEGITIMATE. 


(Continued from page 15) 
tween the show’s producer, the lyric 
writer and the composer. Contracts 
this season given by the Shuberts pro- 
vide that the house dispose of music in 
the lobbies, which .practically means 
the passing of the song book boy. It 
is assumed that each house is “leased” 
for the song privilege just as privileges 
for candy is sold. Since the net price 
of songs delivered by the publishers 
remains at 18 cents per copy, music 
sold at 35 cents and upwand, as is now 
the case, opens up a new source of 
revenue for the privilege man over the 
price paid for the “lease.” One mu- 
sical show recently playing Philadel- 
phia insisted on keeping its song book 
boy, who sold his wares from the side- 
walk and threats of-arrest didn’t de- 
ter him. He replied that the streets 
were not yet owned by the manager 
and went along selling. 





Reports from the sticks detail the 
scoring of a new juvenile whose danc- 
ing is one of the hits of “Sunshine,” a 
musical show, by the way, which has 
been out all season and hasn’t had a 
chance at Broadway. Last week the 
local reviewer at Norfolk awarded 
Teck Murdock the “real hit” of “Sun- 
shine.” Richard Carle is starred and 
of him the critic said: “Time ‘was 
when Richard Carle was almost as he- 
cumplished an eccentric dancer as Teck 
Murdock. But the tall comedian is 
no longer thin. He is well filled out, 
aimost plump and if he dances with 
ease and abandon it is because he is 
well oiled or because he cannot do 
otherwise and remain Richard Carle. 
He has lost all his acute angles, still 
he is as funny as ever. 





The death of Gaby Deslys last week 
brings to mind the cause of her tre- 
niendous drawing power in a theatrical 
attraction. Never a great artiste, her 
value as a “draw” was probably second 
to none as an international star.’ And 
it all came about through a clever press 
stunt that proved to be more far- 
reaching in its results than could pos- 
sibly have been imagined at the time 
it was perpetrated. While playing in 
Berlin some years ago in a revue the 
house press man sent out a story that 
Mile Deslys was being vigorously 
courted by King Manuel of Portugal 
and the yarn was so avidly devoured 
by the newspapers that it was deemed 
expedient to follow it up with some 
tangible evidence, which was manufac- 
tured in the shape of a man made up 
to represent young Manuel, who was 
seated nightly in a stage box and 
tossed bouquets to the little French 
blonde. The rest is theatrical history. 


NEWSPAPER ROW HARMFUL. 


Reading, Pa., Feb. 18. 

The Nathan Appel interests, con- 
trolling a legitimate and stock house 
and the Reading Printing Company, 
publishing two newspapers, have been 
exchanging, wood alcohol and ripe 
olives during the last two weeks. The 
rumpus started when it was decided to 
stop running “readers,” but publish 
critical reviews. They failed to get 
other newspapers to do the same. 
_The day the “readers” went out the 
size of advertising was cut down more 
than half. The Appel interests got 
Carr and Shad, controlling seven pic- 
ere ee to also cut down. The re- 
sult was that the newspapers los 
about $1,000 a week adverttiing. im 
r The newspapers raised their rates 
50 per cent. and the show people cut 
down on free passes and sent their 
programs to another printer. The 
printers dismissed a critic who had 
been working for them 10 years and 





dropped his weekly page from the 
paper. 
The whole thing is likely to be 


patched up again within a few weeks 
as each are learning they need the 
other. 
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THE BLUE FLAME. 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 18. 
The first showing of the A. H. Woods 
production, starring Theda Bara, proved 
Miss Bara has some histrionic ability, but 
this is also true of the sixteen-year-old 


amateur who takes part in the school 
play. The play, the joint work of George 
V. Hobart and John Willard and called 


“The Blue Flame,” surely does play upon 
the credulity of the auditor, and-then to 
top‘it all off the impossibilities are made 
a dream which converts an unbeliever 


into a believer. 
Mr. Woods has supplied a beautiful 
production, one that will be hard to 


equal, going as far as carrying a special 
orchestra with a director to play the 
incidental music, which. incidentally, 
brings back the old melodrama idea of 
soft music for quiet scenes. 

Miss Bara’s popularity brought forth a 
capacity house, including the top gallery, 
which is unusual these days. and no 
matter.what the reviewer says, it surely 
does I-pok as if the piece with its star 
will at  ' excellent business as a freak 
attract om. 

Vor... jn,a young scientist,who through 
his itiv€ntive genius has been able by 
electricity to bring the dead back to life, 
denies that there is a God, and if there 
is one he is on a par with him, because 
he can produce life. He is in love with 
a young girl whose belief is hard to 
Shake. While sitting’ alone he is visiteg 
by a stranger, and whijle they talk Ruth 
(Miss Bara) enters and is struck by light- 
ning, being instantly killed. Varnum 
places her in the chair and through his 
blue flame restores her to life, but with- 
out a soul, and the sweet, lovable Ruth 
becomes the vampire the bleeder, and 
my, what a character they make of her 
for the rest of the performance. 

Every man that comes in contact with 
her suffers, going lower and lower in 


the human scale until he dies. Ruth is 
shown in Chinatown selling emeralds 
of Buddhas and all sorts of things that 
surely do tax your imagination. But the 
last act relieves you of any further 
worry as to what vengeance will be 


handed out to Ruth for her soulless ad- 
venturers, because Varnum awakes and 
his dream has converted him to religion. 
All the characters who have either been 
killed or become dope fiends return as 
their natural selves, and Varnum is 
happy, ending up with the usual final 
embrace with Ruth. 

A splendid cast presents the play. 
There is Dewitt C. Jennings playing his 
customary police officer; Donatd Gal- 
lagher, who is excellent as a boy dragged 
down by Ruth; Allen Dinehart, who is 
splendid in his light comedy moments 
in the last act, but terribly bad in the 
dramatic portions, and Harry Minturn 
who was most convincing as a burglar 
upon whom Ruth fastens a crime in or- 
der to get more money. 

Theda Bara may hurt her repuation as 
a film star by this appearance in per- 
son. However, indications if Monday 
night’s audience is a fair means of judg- 
ing she will make a “clean-up” with this 
venture, as will the producers. 

Meakin 


HONEY GIRL. 


Atlantic City, Feb. 18. 


“Honey Girl” is the best thing that Sam 
Harris has produced and it exceeds in 
charm many of the former offerings of 
Cohan & Harris. The familiar story is 
full of opportunities for pleasant humors 
and delightful situations with a goodly 
sprinkling of comedy. 

The music by Aiberi Von Tizer holds 
that ever popular haunting sway of the 
emotions with quiet fervor and several 
really beautiful tunes. Edward Clark 
has made the book from the Henry Blos- 
some play, Neville Fleesom has written 
whole clothed lyrics, while Sam Forrest 
and Bert French did the splendid stag- 
ing. 

Cian Overman as a loving, pursued 
man, George McKay the race track man, 
petite Louise Meyers with fascinating 

rays, Edna Bates as a charming “Honey 
Girl” were leaders in the cast. Rene 
Riano, who danced with astonishing 
rapidity, Cissie Sewell and Dill Temple- 
ton all did their part, while Sidonia Es- 
pero sang -with wonderful voice. 

The music offers especially a bright 
melody and a coincidence with the move- 
ments of the story. “Catalina,” “Close 
to Your Heart,” “Castle of Dreams” and 
“Racing Blues” are among the most pop- 
ular numbers. 

For music Mr. Von Tilzer has contri- 
buted a score that offers liveliness, 
charm, melody, sympathy and not a little 
of dramatic narrative. Occasionally remi- 
niscence crept into the diapasons, but 
reminiscence which set the ear to alert- 
ness and pleased attention. There are 
several songs which ay be classified 
as hits; first comes “Close to Your 
Heart,” then “Catalina,” an air with a 
flavor of old Madrid; then “Castle of 
Dreams” and then “The Racing Blues 
and stil others. x 

Almost every ,one of the principals 
scored a hit. But George McKay and 
Rene Riano, in a strikingly amusing set 
of travesty dances in the last act, set 
the house in an "1proar. 

And all of this has been daintily set, 
charmingly costumed and given a chorus 
that nac dance like an old-fashioned 


chorus used to dance, swinging fast and 


high and far, in long line, and’ skipping 
pairs and romping bevies, and swaying, 
whirling ensembles. 

The whole thing is as perfect as uny- 


one might wish, funny, witty, pathetic, 
riotous and musical. One only was 
missed by the “old-timers’’—the ridicu- 


lous funny old “cricket story” Checkers 


tells a venerable citizen in the last act 
of Mr. Blossom’s play. There were many 
who were waiting to hear it, but its 
aging frame had to make way for the 


more vigorous body of the musical com- 
edy ending. Scheuer. 


SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE. 


Washington, Feb. 18. 

A large audience turned cut to see 
“Sacred and Profane Love,” by Arnold 
Bennett, but the local press wus divided 
in its opinion as to the vehicle Elsie 
Ferguson chose to mark her return to 
the dramatic stage. Her picture follow- 
ers were present in great numbers, but 
the play was over their heads, as it re- 
quires thought and is dependent more 
upon dialog than situations for its de- 
vélopment. The support was excellent, 


Jose Ruben ‘as the dope crazed pianist 
giving a portrayal that was a work of 
art. 


The story is of a woman who surren- 
ders herself to her lover, only to be 
separated from him. When about to go 
away with a wealthy man she learns of 
this lover’s condition and returns to him. 

Miss Ferguson herself, suffering from 
a severe cold, nevertheless gave a per- 


formance that showed pictures had 
broadened rather than narrowed her 
abilities. Frank Morse of the Post de- 
clares aS much and also that the play 


has sufficient action to interest picture 


fans and should be successful. Meakin. 
BAB. 

Boston, Feb. 18. 
Leila Archibald..... Katherine Alexander 
OCT, | Ser reer ere eS oe ee Helen Gurney 
Mrs. Archibald......... Grace Henderson 
i rrr a rey James Kearney 
Carter Brooks........seeaers Tom Powers 
ee ee Pe Pe, Helen Hayes 
James Archibald.......... George Alison 
Jane Raleigh... .... Clarabel Campbell 
Clinton Beresford........ Arthur Eldred 
Eddie Perkins........+« Junius Matthews 
Guy Grosvenor.......-. Raymond Griffiths 
Another “flapper” comedy play has 


joined the vanguard, and “Bab,” drama- 
tized from Mary Roberts ‘Rinehart’s 
“Sub-Deb” stories in the “Saturday 
Evening Post,” will soon be making its 
way toward Broadway with little Helen 
Hayes in the title role. 

Miss Hayes, fresh from her first con- 
spicuous roles, that of the dream child 
‘with Gillette in “Dear Brutus” and as 
the adolescent Cora in “Clarence,” has 
been given an» unlimited field for .the 
portrayal of a temperamental 17-year 
old flapper who has not yet ‘“‘come out” 
and has more than made good. Playing 
opposite to Tom Powers, who has _ the 
juvenile lead. They make an irresistible 
combination and Monday night’s metro- 
politan premiere at the Hollis Street 
would indicate that George C. Tyler has 
put across an inexpensive money-maker. 

Edward Childs Carpenter, who drama- 
tized the serial novel, the play being 
by arrangement with Arthur Hopkins, 
has built a far better comedy than was 
expected, and the Rinehart brand of 
humor. while not lending itself to_hi- 
larity, pans out to be clean and iniec- 
tious comedy, with continual situations 
entirely out of the field of farce but of 
the sort that brings reminiscent chuckles 
all the way home afterward. 

The plot is reasonable and well sus- 
tained, although the last act is handi- 
capped by the customary anti-climax 
and has to get going all over again. The 
remarkable part of this comes ‘in the 
fact that it actually does get going again 


and holds until a rather unexpected 
curtain. 

“Bab” is sent home from _ boarding 
school because of an epidemic of 
measles, and proceeds to demoralize a 


placid household which is in the throes 
of preparing to marry off her older sis- 
ter to an English member of nobility 
who is not approved by the head of the 
family, played by George Alison in a 
difficult role which he handles admirably. 

On the way home on the train, the 
vivacious “Bab” makes the acquaintance 
of the Englishman in question and he 
later appears at her home as a guest for 
the eventful week-end party. In the 
complications that follow, the young sub- 
debutante creates an imaginary lover 
out of spite, buying a photo of a matinee 
idol and writing imaginary love letters 
which she allows to fall into her mother’s 
hands. 

The young man who has been con- 
ducting a boyish courtship recognizes 
the photo as a former schoolmate now 
on the stage, sees through the girl's 
scheme and promptly brings the sup- 
posedly imaginary individual on the 
scene after “priming” him and 
father who enters into the scheme to 
teach his daughter a lesson. In the 
meantime the young lady comes down 
with the measles but finally accomplishes 
the elopement of her older sister with the 


also the °* 


Englishman, thereby clearing the road 
for her own “coming out” which was 
predicted upon the marriage of the 
elder. 


Despite there were a couple of élev- 
enth hour changes in the cast, “Bab” 
proved t» be one of the best rehearsed 
productions given a Boston premiere in 
several seasons. It ran without a single 


hitch or slip, and much credit goes to 
Ignacio Martinetti for his development 
of detail action and those deft comedy 
touches and subtle inflections which can 


either make or break the Rhinehart 
brand of humor. 

Apparently Miss Hayes has come into 
her own, and Billy Sili’s apt remark 
about the newest “toast of New York’”’ 
apparently bids fair to become true, 

Libbey. 


BETTY, BE GOOD. 


Chicago, Feb. 18. 


First Bridesmaid.......,... Grace Hallam 
Se ae Helen Bell Rush 
SPnENGn CHROMO Sa wg Ohad 's 8 bus Peggy Martin 
eae OR rd ees ee Frances Grant 
Bomers BROrt, ... <.<ises Raymond Oswald 
Philip Fuller.....Worthington Romaine 


ab aren re Jeannette Wilson 
Bernice > Evelyn Rosewood 
Col. Ichabod Starkweather..Eddie Garvie 


Mrs. Starkweather........ Josie Intropidi 
OM MR Sali ix's ks 5 d.0s OR eo Irving Beebe 
Amy Starkweather...... Georgia Hewitt 
a er eee Frank Crumit 
SOO U a MNES 6 4 oe 415k 0 2.0 cba Vera Michelena 
BERTIGH EMVGs sss cs casas wane Hazel Kirke 
Madame O’Toole......... Lucille Manion 
Pe Ee es ro Sammy Evans 
Me CCLS pa's bsp. bee Raymond Oswald 
TE ek ots hs oat Peter Mott 


This musical farce by Harry B. Smith, 
music by Hugo Rieseénfeld, loped in from 
Boston, where it worked eight weeks, to 
the Princess, which was originally built 
as a musical comedy stand, but of late 
years has not found its topmost returns 
with that type of merchandise. The 
opening was postponed a might, and that 
caused the first night to be a trifle off in 
patronage, as Tuesday is an uncommon 
premiere night here, and there was some 
douht created by conflicting notices as to 
just when it would show. 


However, the first act of the three 
rang down on what looked like a spank- 
ing success. The tunes were delightful 
and ingratiating; the girls were youth- 
ful and pretty and smartly rehearsed; 
the scenery was charming; a tantalizing 
complication had been founded. And 
Vera Michelena, the featured player, 
dazzling and compelling in a. high com- 
edy prima donna rolé, had entered with 
a blare and trilled “Keep the Love 
Lamp Burning,” one of the best ballads 
of years and the, finest piece of work 
this notabie has attained since 
startlingly made good in “Alma.” 

hen came the second act, A 
reversal it was. The sweetness was 
gone, shabby hoakum comedy ran into 
endless lengths and in manifestations 
that no grown-up mortal could digest or 
even swallow, and the fair diva’s songs 
seemed puerile after that masterpiece. 
True, she repeated choruses of it here 
and there in pat spots, always with re- 
sults. But her part was topheavy with 
too good a first act, thereafter. The story 
staggered and zig-zagged and creak: 
and groaned. stretching itself wearily 
Over the required second act length. 
Smut and veteran jests and threadfiare 
door-slamming and other obsolete me- 
diums failed to vivify it. The main ecur- 
tain dropped on a few scattered Dan's 
and the fans went out to smoke in peev 
and disappointment. 

The third act was deliciously set and 
staged, and went far to undo the mis 
chief. It ran until 1115. What a shame 
that twenty minutes of banal and h: b 
nailed comedy couldn't have been chisele! 


bitter 


from that second act to give ‘he thine 
speed—or, rather, absence of slowness—- 
if no other improyement could be ! 
vised. Ag it is the verdict is in the a} 
If the verdict is “guilty” the crime ‘s 


stupidity, and the criminals the author, 
and some of the comedians, who ca be 
detected by the naked experienced eve, 
as having paddled their parts obviousls 
with what they thought was rich humor. 
GeGOrgie Hewitt. a confectionery § in- 
genue. proved 100 per cent, capable an] 
much more than that, pretty. Edd'e 
Garvie, in an unspeakable fat man e» 
edy caricature, tried valiantly to put ov 
on personality what couldn’t be put over 
at all Josie Intropodi. ditto. These + 
expert farceurs were tied 98 nea ': 
and foot by their lines as Harry B. Smith 


at his worst could manage Frari 
Crumit as a juvenile was splend’da in 
straight songs. getting bie hands o7 
them, and terrible as a drunk. about de 
stroying what he had so ably built u» 
Irving Beebe let his fine voice wo ta 
waste in a role which keens him sills 
and unsympathetic throughout. Hizel 
Kirke failed at dancing and haéd liti'te 


else to do Two bie applause hits we -« 


given to and earned by Frances Grant 
and Ted Wing, who twice stopped a') 
proceedings with spectacular and ster! 
ing dance specialties. Wing directed a'} 


the dances, 


and he did marvelous work 
there. : 


Lait 


she so" 


THE ED. WYNN CARNIVAL. — 


Boston, Feb. 18. 


A ORs Sica 64s 6 0s in ....Ted Roberts 
Tne Giadiantor 3 6.3 20. F504 Frank Ridge 
Eee, DU A ob ees ox Wea J, Harry Jenkins 
The King’s Daughter.....Edna Whistler 
TG: MO na ons es bart, ..Herbert Russell 
The Walking Delegate... Henry Regal 
yo Magu 3% SRR ae ere Sim Moore 
The Playwright (himself).....Ed Wynn 
The Real Japanese... The Mevakos 
The First Tea Boy...... ._Lillian Wood 
The Second Tea Boy -+-+-s.- Gladys Lee 
The Atmosphere. .. Lillian Fitzgerald 
The Dancer (Fatima). .Ida Gerber 
The Band, 


Ray Miller’s Black and White Mel- 
ody Boys. 
The eee OO eee Jenery 
Egyptian Dancing Girls—The Misses 
Woods, Bristow, Dale, Bowen, Hoban 
Forest, Carroll, Young, Butlin, Winlack, 
Rook, Dean, West, Renard and Howe, ‘ 


_ Naturally there would be considerable 
interest among those who follow the 
theatre in the first edition of the Bd 
Wynn Carnival now playing at the Tre- 
mont Theatre, for on the success of the 
first edition would depend whether or 
not Ed Wynn continued to have a show 
or to be with a show. His qualifica- 
tions as a comedian are well known but 
whether or not he would be heavy 
enough and have sufficient personality 
to carry a show of this character must 
have been a question. If it was, it is 
settled, at least as far as this city is 
concerned, for the opinion here is unani- 
mous that he is a great hit in the present 
attraction, and, in fact, there are many 
who claim he is even better in this role 
than Raymond Hitchcock. The show is 
now running at the Tremont Theatre to 
capacity. B. C. Whitney is producing 
it. There is a prolog, two acts and 
twelve sceneg, and the show as it stands 
today is a finished product. In fact, it 
has been cut and trimmed until, barring 


extra encores, it comes w 

nc . well withi 
ae pants that a show on the ona 
Should stay within and allow pe 

See it all and still : ene co 


get th 
This is important on the road. aitheaee 


a so pmportant on Broadway 
fn Carnivals, revues and ; rac 
eed ag a se wanes formula te cloaenaaae 
to. 8 a combin: 
Somat at some good daueaiee Serine 
emale Star, with the us ‘ 
of scenic displays ‘of extracrdinae aie 
pennons — flock of beautifui Eten 
ortunately in cases . 
is a big comedian carried the ake fei 
is made a secondary consideration a 
me ee pr uses it for no other pur 
s08e than as a foil for his 7 
an interesting portictnanten at first aad 
one which grates on the nerves after. 
a while. _ This trouble Wynn has avoided, 
While his personality is not submer ed 
at any time during the show and he | 
on the stage all the time, with the « : 
ception of a very few minutes he h an 
dies the Situation in such an efficient 
manner that the show can even care 
a semi-plot, which with embellishments 
and deviations is worked Out to a n t 
ural ending, burlescue though it is. mee 
hose in the show to whom great 
credit Should be given are numerous 
For instance, the Meyakos who are 
prominent in both acts of the show, give 
a performance that lacks no charm 
‘hree of them, two girls and a youth, 
they have mastered the art of Ameri- 
can entertainment, especially the “jazz” 
end of it, and get across big. Just to 
prove they are there, the girls let them- 
‘e’ses out a bit in a contortionist act, 
lian Fitzgerald also has a good 
@nce in the show. In the first act she 
ves part of her act which went so big 
in vaudeville—the French part—and then 
¢ does the balance in the second act. 
und fs on the Stage with her during 
Cth her bits and aids her act greatly 
~ hig endeavors, although always re- 
‘mbhering thet she has the stuff and 


ough 





“hows how to get it across. 
performance given by Regal and 
re is excellent. The pair take the 


near the finish of the first act and 
‘ough their regular acrobatic stunt. 


‘Voth 


nh the evident carelessness which 
marks this team's work, they appear 
‘one on the stage and for a few min- 
Ff 


*» the 


é house in suspense while 
they pu'l off a couple of stunts that are 
‘ “orkers, 

'n that part of the performance where 
e Black and White Melody Boys are 
Te wed to let themselves out they show 
9 nans vwhat a real “jazz” ba 
do when it feels like it. ; emt ic 
Ndva Whistler and Frank Ridge carry 
e singing honors of the show. 

“Near the close of the second act there 
* the usual beautiful spectacular scene, 

th the Sphinx in the foreground of a 

tort scene, and this coupled with a 

aily classy fashion scene go a great 
wuy to make the show a finished product. 


+} 
4 


t} 


Shere are eleven musical numbefs in 
"ne show and of these “My Log Fire 
‘iirl’ is the one that goes over best. 

Libbey. 


THE UNSEEN HAND. 


Atlantic City, Feb. 18. 
The most gripping, tense, fear-inspir- 
ing melodrama that has probably ever 
seen the local stage put unwillingly ter- 
ror into the hearts of an audience at the 
Globe theatre last night. It is “The Un- 
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seen Hand,” a play by Crane Wilbur and 
produced by A. H. Woods (that adept 
who divines the public’s trend of thought 


and catches it at once). 

With a double murder throwing its 
black shadows across a family already 
on nervous edge with mingled troubles 
and psychic influence standing between 
three of the principal characters of the 
play—‘“The Unseen Hand” finds a sur- 
prising quantity of new material of time- 
ly opportunity. It reaches the public 
with melodrama of deepest dye just as 


mediums and scientific 
research are at their height in the pub- 
lic’s quest for communication with the 
folk who have gone before. 

Crane Wilbur, who wrote the gloriously 
impossible “The Haunted Violin,” and 
the recent miserable “A Fool's Game,” 
has come to with a sudden inspiration. 
His movie days are perhaps passe. The 
play is of the theatr theatrical. It is 
openly crude, frankly awkward, but it 
is aided by clever bits of lighting, stage 
business, in fact everything necessary 
to infuse into its audience a sense of the 
strange, the ghostly, the gruesome. 

The people themselves are real. There 


psychic control, 


is a family—Henry Annister, an elderly 
man, whose chief passion is to communi 
cate with his wife dnd to listen to her 
voice on the phonograph with one song 
record he possesses. Calcolm Williams 


is this calm, depressed human being. 
He has a daughter, Winifred Annister 
(Alma Belwin), who with splendid spirit 
finds herself engaged to her adopted 
brother, Richard Annister (Philip Leigh), 
and is inJlove with Norman Kremp (Felix 


Kembs). He has a friend, Barney Mc- 
Cure (William J. Kelly), engaged to 
Kitty Kemp (Ruth Hammond). 


These characters are splendidly played. 
Philip Leigh, as a dupe fignd, did char- 
acter work that was worth notice. 

Howard Lang, a medium, carried a part 
that was unusual in its place and equally 
as unusuaily played. There was a craft- 
iness, strength of will power, deft hu- 
manity and a semi-spiritual power ex- 
pressed in the various phases of his re- 
markable delineation of his one-act role. 

Will Lloyd, as Rup Gurney, a former 
crook, did the tough to the tune of many 
laughs, while Henry Shutes made an 
exceptionally poor Japanese servant and 
an equally good comedian. 

“The Unseen Hand” has more novelty 
than any dozen plays that has visited 
us this year-—yet it is little more than 
a rough mixture of murder, ordinary 
comedy, spiritual suggestion and do- 
mestic tragedy. But the various ele- 
ments are mixed and mingled with the 
most powerful grip on the feelings and 
impulses of the human nervous system 
that it is possible to imagine being exe- 
cuted by any dramatist. 


As the plot shuttles from act to act, 
throwing its story hither and yon, it 
carries with it its inmest feeling. It 


takes you with it—that is why it worked 
some members of the audience into a 
state of decided physical unrest last 
night and that is why its impression will 
not be easily erased from the human 
mind by any spectator. It is also why 
the “Unseen Hand” is a greater thriller 


‘than it is a play of spirit mediums. 


Scheuer. 





THE JEWISH CROWN. 


Operetta in four acts, by Boris 


Tomashefsky. 
Chicago, Feb. 11.6 
Se PRADEEP ieee i eeees ..Mr. Levinson 
NEE eee odd knoe Oke 4 Mrs. Levenwort 
Da als c's so adie 6 6 0 %% sale Mrs. Stombladt 
Ee ks ns kk 64 5 ae bee aS Mme. Axelrad 
GL is veld’ 0s een seeee Mr. Schroga 
PR ices oaks cawbe ee eee Mr. Goldberg 
Adelwise ..............-Mr. Bockshitski 
0 ES ee ae eee Mr. Gershtensung 
Peer errr 
Dashkin . pe Se Kloss 
Es. iG aides pee ae kt pas) bare Silbert 


s 

This is Joseph Kessler’s company play- 
ing in Glickman’s Palace Theatre, and 
attaining the high mark in the history of 
Yiddish repertoire here as to consistent 
receipts, higk admission prices (up to 
$2.20) and worthy work. The playhouse 
is as beautiful as any downtown, and the 
company is competent and a source of 
just pride to the Jews of the community. 

Kessler did not appear in the per- 
formance here reviewed, but has estab- 
lished for himself a loyal and enthusias- 
tic clientele. This was a musical piece, 
a benefit for Mme. Axelrad, the leading 
woman. She is a stately player yet a 
gracious comedienne, and possesses a 
clear, powerful voice and ready dancing 
limbs. She was ovated. 

The ingenue, in a comedy role, Miss 
Meltzer, shone forth with vivid promise. 
Fine in her technique, beauteous to gaze 
upon, a soubrette in her heart, her 
throat, her form and her method, she was 
swaliowed by her admirers like a bit of 
confection. The girl has a fine future, 


especially if she chooses to entrust it to 
the English-speaking stage, where she 
will find scope for her charms, graces 
and talents. Levinson, a legitimate dra- 
matic ~layer of the highest type of the 


sort, stood up with 


Lait 


accustomed Yiddish 
force and punch. 
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EVERY LITTLE THING. 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 18. 
Marty Warren.......Arthur Aylesworth 
Se PP ere \ Ruth Tomlinson 


Robert SeenON? sas two William B. Powell 
Archie Dean............. Wilfred Clarke 
i eee eee ».-lone Bright 


Pere GOP asks ceca aeeees Paula Shay 
Millette St. Gidon...Constance Beaumar 
Helen Farrington......Anzonetta Lloyd 


After witnessing fhe opening perform- 
ance of this production sponsored by 
Arthur Kline, one is inclined to become 
Sarcastic and say unkind things. “Every 
Little Thing” is really one of the worst 
“things,” at least in the comedy line, 
presented here in a long time. It tires 
you to watch the performance, there is 
so much running in and out of doors, 
hiding in soiled linen baskets, shower 
baths, bath tubs and last but not least, 
the old true and tried clothes basket. 

A fairly good selection in cast, but 
even then, especially among women, it 
was woefully poor. The men seemed to 
be running each other a long distance 
race, in lines and physical effort. Every 
old stunt ever introduced into farce was 
Played upon. 


_The sets which were an effort to “out- 
Urban, Urban,” were most’ Startling to 
the eyes, especially the vast variety of 
colors utilized in the hangings of the 
second act, laid in the bathroom of the 
nouse, 

One part is worthy of commendation 
and that is the gowns. Two fur coats 
worn by Miss Lloyd and Miss Beaumer 
were the features. 

“Every Little Thing” to use a Slang 
expression, is “all wrong.” Meakin, — 

LA CAPTIVE. 


a Paris, Feb. 15. 
This war play in three acts, by Charles 


Mere, produced at the Theatre Antoine, 
Jan, 28, by F. Gemier, is a powerful 
work on a sore question. Though dis- 


Suising the names of the countries, we 
understand that the Neustriens are 
French, the Gallois are German and the 
neutral Switzerland. On the outbreak of 
hostilities Mme. Folster is living with 
three of her children in the latter coun- 
try. Born in France she first married a 
Frenchman, Lesueur, with whom she had 
two children (a boy and a girl). He de- 
serted her and she obtained a divorce; 
she then married a German and had two 
sons. The second husband died. Mme. 
Foister's son by her first marriage is 
living in France, having been confided to 
the father at the time of divorce, while 
the daughter, Claire, remains with the 
mother. She is reared with the two sons 
by a German father. The mother uses 
all persuasion to prevent these young 
men joining the army of their sire’s 
nationality. They refuse; one is killed 
and the other returns blinded. Mme. 
Folster learns her first husband and his 
son joined the French army; her grief is 
great when she realizes the brothers are 
fighting as enemies. Left alone in a 
neutral country with her daughter Claire 
while this fratricidal drama is enacted, 
Claire is engaged to the son of a Swiss 
professor, Christiaens, but her uncle visits 
her to break the news her father has 
been killed and her paternal brother 
wounded, and that it was her father’s 
last wish she should live in France and 
marry a man of his own nationality. To 
the great distress of the mother, who 
would fain remain neutral in the strife, 


she departs with her uncle. M. Chris- 
ti s ineffectively sheers her with 
illogical, Utopian, beautiful but un- 


realizable philosophy. Then comes the 
third act, a masterpiece. The young Ger- 
man, Folster, blind, is nursed by his 
mother; the French son, young Lesueur, 
with a crushed leg has been released and 
is being returned to France vit Switzer- 
land. e is brought by a Red Cross 
ertent while en route to visit the unhappy 

me. Folster. Finally the brothers 
meet; the first movement of the blind 
man is.to strangle the other, and there 
is mutual signs of hate. But a conversa- 
tion ensues; they fi they have under- 
gone the same sufferings; they have 
been ehemies but comrades in misery; 
they exchange cigarettes, the talk be- 
comes affectionate. Both had used the 
same last word’ when struck down on 
the same field of battle: “Mamma.” This 
scene is marvelously described, and_there 
are many wet eyes in the audience. The 
brothers embrace in presence of the 
happy mother: blood has predominated. 
To terminate, the sister, Claire, returns 
with her uncle and the family entire 
agree to her marriage with the neutral. 
The space at my disposal does not per- 
mit me to more minutely analyse this 
fine play. If only Germans would write 
and produce such a theme also, and the 
British censors encourage similar works, 
we might approach that universal broth- 
erhood the world has long striven to 
attain. For the influence of the stage is 
immense. The subject chosen by M. 
Charles Mere in “La Captive” is not pre- 
conizing absolute oblivion or forgive- 
ness to those who have caused so much 
disaster, but vividly paints the calamity 
of such a division in a family and all 
the horrors of war. In pointing this 
moral he does not explain how we can 
prevent war or how we can assure uni- 
versal peace. But he has wiitten one cf 
the strongest theatrical works of the 
present season. Mme. Suzanne Despres 





, 





. splendidly written and acted. 


as the heartbroken mother, MM. ruyl- 
garde and Rollan as the rival] brotaers; 
M. Janvier, the French uncle; Mile. Fal- 
conetti, the French sister, and Prelier as 
her fiance adequately portray the emotion 
wished by the author. Mme, Despres is 
admirable. The piece pleased me im- 
mensely. Kendrew. 


LA FILLE SAUVAGE. 


Paris, Feb. 15. 

Encouraged by the success of “L’ Ame en 
Folie” it was to be expected a theatrical 
troupe having a piece of Francois de 
Curel on its hands would not miss the 
opportunity of bringing it before the 
Paris public. And this is what has hap- 
pened at the Theatre du Vaudeville (no 
longer the Theatre Lyrique). M. Durev, 
on behalf of Quinson, rushed on a re- 
vival of “La Fille Sauvage,” produced at 
the Theatre Antoine in 1902. It was 
then in six acts; now it isin five. There 
are many changes, even to the sequel. 
At that first production it was the time 
of the unfortunate war in the Transvaal, 
and remarks relative to England's atti- 
tude were inserted. These lines of ani- 
mosity have now disappeared, as also the 
scene at Beyreuth where Germanic kul- 
tur was made apparent. The French ex- 
plorer does not die, but lives to witness 
the decadence of the cultivated queen of 
the savages. In the new version she or- 
ganizes her army on civilized lines, and 
puts the missionary to death to show her 
contempt for religion. The author has 
also introduced in the third act a suitor 
for the hand of Marie, which was not 
found in the first edition. In fact, M. de 
Curel has made alterations to give an- 
other surface to the play, while carefully 
retaining the physiological atmosphere. 
The play still seems too long. The re- 
sume thus remains as follows: An ex- 
plorer finds a maiden of a savage moun- 
tain tribe, living outside the fringe of 
civilization. They are not bad people. 
The girl has been trapped like an animal 
by hunters, and the explorer, Moncel, 
saves the creature, gives her the name 
of Marie, teaches her his language, gives 
her a splendid education and makes her 
as brilliant as any woman can wish to 
be. He hopes thus to bring the tribe of 
which she is hereditary queen into civi- 
lization. Maries loves her protector and 
frankly shows it; Moncel, however, has 
only science in view and sends her to 
reign. She becomes a prototype of 
Catherine of Russia, even to accepting 
the ephemeral love of her own guards- 
men, and a terror as a ruler. Thus the 
doubtful aphorism is exposed: “God 
made him good; society has made him 
bad.” Marie, by her advanced education, 
has lost even faith in religion, but Mon- 
cel when he visits her now in the last 
act is so shocked that, although pre- 
viously a free-thinker, he falls on his 
knees to pray. Kendrew. 


L’ANIMATEUR. 


Paris, Feb. 15. 

The new comedy at the Gymnase, by 
Henry Bataille, is a battle in three acts; 
a struggle between convention and con- 
science. It is one of his best works, and 
a political reveiation. Dartes, writer on 
an influential conservative newspaper, 
suddenly realizes he is fostering false 
ideas and stuffing his readers’ brains 
with twaddle of biased opinions. He 
writes an article to liberate his con- 
science, seotentty attacking his own 
friend, "Gibert, chief of a party whose 
doctrines Dartnes knows to be rotten. 
The owners of the conservative paper 
naturally discharge this frank journalist. 
His duty was to compile what they con- 
sidered meet and not what he felt to be 
the truth. The bright side of socialism 
should not be revealed in a journal a 
posed to the advancement of the work- 
ing classes; only the distasteful element 
should be accentuated. The scene then 
describes the meeting of the owners, und 
the traits of modern Pharisees are 
painted in rapid, ironical colors. It is 
one of the best situations in the play. 
Dartes has been separated from his wife 
for some years and is living with his 
only daughter, Renee (Mile. Yvonne de 
Bray). Gilbert (Dumeny) cynically in- 
forms Dartes (Arquillere) his wife al- 
ways deceived him from the day they 
were married, and the daughter is not 
his own child. Mme. Dartes (Henriette 
Roggers) confirms this by her silence, 
and she in turn, in a revengeful spirit, 
reveals the terrible news to the girl her- 
self. But Renee loves the only father 
she has known; she refuses to believe 
the truth, and vows to stick to the man 
who has so affectionately brought her 
up. The calamity unites the couple 
closer rather than separates them, and 
they retire to a small villa outside Paris. 
Dartes becomes popular; he is offered a 
seat as leader of a labor party. He ‘is 
the animator of the truth. Also he re- 
ceives the proposition of living in Switz- 
erland as editor of an independent jour- 


ral, In this act the portrajt of a socialist 
chief is sympathetical traced . by 
Armand Baur. It is a small part, de- 


scribing the petition made by the work- 
ers for Dartes to become their chief, but 
In the last 
act Gibert is leaving no stone unturned 
to ruin his opponent. He has issued a 
pamphlet exposing the private life 
(which the audience already knows) of 
Dartes. Renee visits him, imploring him 
to withdraw the book, threatening to kill 





herself in his presence if the contempt- 
ible pamphleteer does not promise to 
comply. Dartes, having suspected her 
mission, hastens to prevent her. After 
a dispute with his political rival, Dartes 


is shot by a fanatic affiliated with 
Gibert’s party, which recalls the death 
of Jaures. The daughter declares she 


will carry on her father’s good work and 
keep his name popular, becoming a fe-- 
vent feminist. She was willing to sacri- 
fice her life for her father’s honor and in 
the future observe his principles. 

This political comedy will elicit dis- 
cussion, which may be of advantage to 
the box office. The first act is a gem; the 
second less brilliant, while the third 
somewhat factitous. On the whole 1: is 
a powerful play. There were a few mur- 
murs of protest at the premiere, but 
with judicious pruning the work is now 
attracting a mixed crowd. Louder dis- 
approval was predicted, and probably 
those opposed to the author’s dogmas (as 
therein treated) will form the majority 
of the nightly audiences at the Gymnase 
for many weeks to come. ‘O} 

P ,arew. 


a “Ss 
PRINCESS CARNAVAL.*: 


Paris, Feb. 15. 

lL. Volterra having ceded the lease of 
the Theatre de YApollo to M. Pavile, 
formerly temporary lessee of the Varie- 
tes, now of comedy fame, the house was 
inaugurated Jan. 24 after having been 
decorated. The present management is 
anxious to make the Apollo the home of 
operetta, and started with a three-act 
production, “Princess Carnaval,” music 
by H. Hirchman, book by Maurice Des- 
vallieres and Paul Moncousin. It has 
been produced in fine style by Aimé 
Simon Gerard, who holds the “principa} 
boy” part, and is ably supported by 
Simone Judic (granddaughter of the 
famous French actress), Andree Marly, 
Kernand Frey, Pre fils, Paul Faivre and 
a tango danseuse billed as Tikanowa. 
The meunting is by a large dry goods 
store which has now gone in for the- 
atrical work. M. Florent d’Asse con- 
ducts a good orchestra. The plot of the 
new operetta is thin, but there are some 
amusing situations, though unnecessarily 


drawn out. The Duke of Sandoval 
(Aime Simon Gerard), captain in the 
Aipins cavairy (a regiment familarly 


known as the Blue Devils, which visited 
New York after the war), is a pretender 
to the throne of F loreal. The king, 
known as Ernest (Fernand Frey), is 
having a good time on the Riviera, and 
to preserve his incognito has taken a 
place as waiter at a fashionable reStau- 
rant, where he makes friends with the 
feminine clientel. One of his generals 
has made a loan to the monarch in ex- 
change of mining concessions, and he ar- 
ranges a marriage with the Princesse 
Balkanie. She, however, prefers San- 
doval, and as the kng is more devoted to 
a gay life than the worries of a crown 
he allows the Duke to take his position 
while he finds consolation in the charm- 
ing society of a chorus girl (Andree 
Marly), with whom he has a rendezvous 
at a masked ball. On this slender can- 
vass the producers have woven a series 
of scenes, with a military march in the 
first act, a costumed ball in the second 
and a carnaval in the third. The man- 
agement has spared no pains or expense, 
and from a spectacular point of view 
the show is the richest In town. It wilf 
please the eye, if nothing more. 
Kendrew. 


LES AIGLES DANS LA TEMPETE. 


Paris, Feb. 15. 

The title of the four-act tragedy by 
Albert De Bois, jist presented in the 
Opera at Monte Carlo, is “The Wings in 
the Tempest,” a history of Domitia 
Sabina, the Roman Patrician, brutally 
loved by the Emperor Domitan. This 
maiden is betrothed to Aelius-Lamia, 
and when Domitan solicits her favors 
she jibes, whereupon Caesar tries to pos- 
sess her by force. She calls for aid, and 
Aelius appears, sword in hand, but he is 
powerless before the infiuential succes- 
sor of Titus. ° He is willing to accept 
banishment, and Domitia offers to ac- 
company him; but he prefers to die and 
opens a vein. Domitia also proposes 
death, but Domitan threatens torture to 
Aelius’ mother and sisters if he does not 
prevail on the girl to live. Domitia con- 
sents, but swears vengeance during the 
last minutes of her beloved Aelius. This 
first act is alone a powerful drama. In 
the second we see the vestibule of the 
Imperial palace where Domitian is in- 
stalled as emperor. Domitia remembers 
her vow and gives herself to the emperor 
with disgust, powerless to do otherwise. 
Each night she seeks a means of ven- 
geance, but Cesar is well guarded. Many 
ways seem possible, but none are sure. 
A dumb servant, Coeso, sacrifices himself 
in the endeavor, having been betrayed 
by a Greek. Third act is the torture 
chamber where Domitian tries to extract 
the names of Coeso’s associates in the 
plot to murder him. It is- the Greek’s 
duty to learn the truth from the dumb 
man, and in desperatiog he joins Domitia 
in her thirst for vegeance, Fourth act 
is the sleeping chamber of Domitia. The 
plot to kill the tyrant emperor is de- 
veloping and the conspirators hide in 
Domitia’s house. And here he is finally 
assassinated by some discontented Con- 
suls at a moment Domitian is brutally 
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desiring to take his .spouse by force. 
Rome and Domitia are thus relieved of 
the tyrant. M. de Max plays the Roman 
emperor; Mme. Perat that of Domitia. 
Like other works first produced at Monte 
Carlo this tragedy will be brought to 
Paris much later. 
Kendrew. 


ROSSINI. 
Paris, Feb. 15. 

Sarah Bernhardt appeared in the thrée- 
act biological study of “Rossini,” by 
Rene Fauchois, at the Theatre des Celes- 
tins, Lyons, on Jan. 27, as reported by 
cable to Variety. The author has taken 
three episodes in the Italian musician’s 
career, possibly imspired from the book 
that Stendhal wrote on the life of the 
composer of “The Barber of Seville,” 
‘which may not Be scrupulously true, The 
three acts are resumed thus: Triumph at 
Coma, love in Rome, affection at Bologne. 
First, the production of “Demetrio” at 
Coma, which opera Rossini composed at 
the age gf 14. He was famous when the 
work was staged, but attended the per- 
formance incognito until recognized bv 
the tenor Mombelli, who informed the 
mayor of the’city. Rossini was imme- 
diately lionized and the usual honors 
showered upon him, which he appears to 
have disliked. Second: Dec. 26, 1816, 
when “Barber of Seville” was presented 
to the public in Rome and hissed. The 
artistes who created this chef d’Voeuvre 
offered their condolence, but Rossini de- 
clined to conduct and sought consolation 
with his mistress, Gina. The next per- 
formance proved an immense success and 
the composer was again honored. But 
his triumph was saddened by news of the 
illness of his mother, and he rushed to 
her bedside at Bologne. Third: He ar- 
rived in time to cheer the sick parent, 
and his gay character tended to save her 
life. He passed some time with her, 
affectionately adminstering to her wants 
and singing to her airs from his now 
famous opera. Sarah Bernhardt held the 
short but impressive role of the dying 
mother, and she was enthustically re- 
ceived. Moncharmont has mounted the 
work in fitting style. There is an ap- 
propriate musical accompaniment, and 
the title role is well played by tke author 
himself. But the great interest was the 
reappearance of Mme. Bernhardt. 

Kendrew. 


THE CAT BIRD. ‘ 


Martin Gloadeé. ....... cee cece Iohn Drew 
James Brearley........... Arthur Barry 
Tom Forshay.......-- William Raymond 
Pine - BERSTSOE ys +20 0 a oa28 Sydney Mason 
PROS: RE ipa arere tet William Williams 
Par ieOR cis &< d.c's <.01o W660 ws op Heres Albert Reed 
DT TOINEE £ 6 6.456.664.5008 8 0 O89 Willard Bowman 
Mrs. Fay Crosby........-. Janet Beecher 
Curae TiPSet....csccceve Ruth Findlay 
Fanita Augevine...... Pauline Armitage 


John Drew opened Feb. 16, at the 
Maxine Elliott in Arthur Hopkin’s pro- 
duction of “The Cat Bird,” by Rupert 
Hughes, and received one of those long 
drawn out and never uproarious greet- 
ings that pack a deep and ancient affec- 
tion into a full heart. In acknowfedg- 
ing it, Mr. Drew said as much. Indeed 
his curtain speech was delightfully typ- 
ical of him with his uncertain pauses 
so happily in contrast to the smooth, 
finished acting that has kept the un- 
informed continually guessing as_ to 
whether he was an actor or just him- 
self on the stage. He is still himself and 
yet he is not himself. The man of fash- 
ion so long is now elderly and lovable. 
He is wearing spectacles, shuffling a 
little as he circles the stage, but none 
of his perfect elocution is forgotten. He 
can still shade a line, so nicely as to 
tantalize pleasantly tHe nerve lines it 
travels on its way to the auditors’ brains, 
and he-was extremely well supported. 

Janet Beecher, very handsome and ef- 
fective, provided first aid, while Ruth 
Findlay lisped fascinatingly and looked 
the cutie from her coiled gold hair to 
her slender soles in addition to being 
so much at ease as to define clearly and 
dramatically why the young men behaved 
idiotically about her. William Raymond 
played the lover with his accustomed 
attitudes and William Williams not only 
looked a lad but got over the foot- 
lights a sense of the folly and charm of 
youth. If this is a studied effect rather 
than one stumbled into he has a future. 
SydneyMason brought to his interpreta- 
tion an unusual vocal equipment, but 
left something to be desired if he were 
meant to be a man of the world used to 
the same environment as the two other 
lovers. Perhaps, Mr. Hughes did not 
intend him to be. 

Rupert Hughes’ comedy, in fact, left 
several doubts as to the author’s exact 
intentions. As a commercial possibility 
it didn’t register. John Drew is its 
drawing card. As a thing to be con- 
sidered artistically it illustrated this 
writer’s cardinal lack, a sense of humor. 
While he has invention, he has not 
imagination and the two qualities are 
distinct. Beginning as a writer for the 
stage, he abandoned that medium to 
write lurid novels for the popular maga- 
zines, becoming a sort of Robert W. 
Chambers, and in returning to the stage 
he has brought with him several of the 
tricks played for the benefit of shop 
girls, notably the butler that never was 
on sea or land, the kind who puts a “sir” 





.niece’s flirtation 


in every sentence and love and affection 
into every dripping word. 
If he had stuck to these methods of 


appeal all might have been well from 
the box office standpoint, but many 
things suggest the author takes this 
comedy very seriously. There are good 
sensible limes in it, but the situations 
are so obvious, the reaching after a 
Booth Tarkington effect so noticeable 
as to leave those who have seen and 
read unmoved. Conversely. while Mr. 
Hughes thinks out the psychology of 


men and women, boys and girls clearly 
enough, he hasn’t been able to imagine 
it in action. ‘Much of the dialog is 
either stilted cr too obviously igcluded 
for effect, and so the thing cannot last. 
The moving, breathing vitality of life 
is lacking. 

The central conception has the value 
of any clever copy of something new. 
An old professor studying sex life among 
insects makes some rather naughty but 
harmless observations, applying theories 
to humans. A girl rushes into his gar- 


den pursued by a young man. He res- 
cues her, later to learn she is the neice 
of his old flame, now the widow Mrs. 


Crosby. She wants Prof. Gloade as a 
husband, has always wanted him, in fact, 
and when she gets him there is no sur- 
prise, but before she gets him there is 
considerable excitement due to the 
with a bad egg named 
Murison, Rescuing her from Murison 
provides the dramatic action which takes 
place against two charmingly devised 
sets by Lee Simonson and in one scene 
played in silhouette against lighted win- 


dows. It was in this scene that Mr. 
Hughes’ dialog stood out most clearly. 
“T’m a broken hearted woman,” says 


Miss Findlay to young Ronald, to which 
he replies: “You’re a broken hearted- 
department § store.” Somehow, every- 
body suspected Mr. Hughes meant that 
allusion to be funny, but nobody could 
see why and so the plays’ pleasant and 
harmless little story left buzzing like 
a-fly in the mind a series of slight dis- 
satisfactions. Leed. 


SHAVINGS. 


J. Edward Winslow....Harry Beresford 
Captain Sam Hunniwell.James Bradbury 
Phineas Babbitt Clark 


Wh. nt ae “Thane 
...Charies Dow 


Leander Babbitt...Douglas MacPherson 
Major Leonard Grover...Mitchell Harris 
ce tS LL Sage eee ae Saxon Kling 
Caveen  MPOETRO. ..0s ccc ens George Nevilte 
Roscoe Holway........ Dudiey Ciements 
Ruth Armstrong..........Clara Moores 
Barbara Armstrong........ Lillian Roth 
Maude Hunniwell......... Vivian Tobin 


Concurrent with the opening of John 
Drew at Maxine Elliott’s Feb. 16, Henry 
W. Savage offered “Shavings,” at the 
Knickerbocker. The critics of the dailies 
favored the Drew opening, while the 
second men warmed the chairs at this. 

The piece takes its name from the 
central character dubbed “Shavings,” by 
the typical American inhabitants of a 
village of the celebrated Cape Cod coun- 
try, and is based on the novel of the 
Same name by Joseph C. Lincoln. It 
has been dramatized by Pauline Phelps 


and Marion Short and staged by John 
McKee. 
The Knickerbocker seemed entirely 


too large a house to give an intimacy 
the piece might have benefited by. Still 
it is recalled that quite a number of 
years ago David Warfield revived “The 
Auctioneer” there. It is quite probabie 
also that with the present congestion 
in bookings and with practically three 
shows out to every one on Broadway 
edging to come in, the préducer thought 
it wiser to open despite the disadvantage 
of a house given over in the past decade 
to musical comedy. 

Its life there is somewhat problematic 
at this stage of writing. The spects ap- 
parently made no rush to buy. Its fu- 
ture as an offering is substantially 
American. It should attract those more 
fond of the native drama and native 
characters in preference to shows of the 
cosmopOlitan and current: metropolitan 
types. It even inspired the louder ones 
among the lobbyists to ask point blank 
whether it was a logical successor or 
opposition to “Lightnin’” or both. 

The two offerings have much in com- 
mon in the matter of flavoring, yet are 
preeminently different in the types of 
Americans they depict. As in the former 
piece he is also Americanism in the full 
sense of the word. There is an abund- 
ance of American humor to be contented 
with; American wit that is highly typical 
of Americans, enacted by American ar- 
tists giving the needed touch to its 
American colloquialisms, and further- 
more a simple American comedy though 
somewhat mechanically contrived to 
give life in the stage version of these 
stories of typical American folk. For all 
its obviousness in construction by which 
an audience can well conceive the end, 
there is a sob and a heart touch to it all 
that makes for it a note of welcome. 


; Around this character dubbed “Shav- 
ings,” the object of scorn of the village 
folk, dubbed furthermore “crank” and 


“simpleton,” living almost in solitude 
except for a few friends, alone in a house 
a stones’ throw from the home where his 
mother first took sick and died, leaving 
him to the occupation of making toys, 
came a widow and her child. They 
would become neighbors, and he at first 
not knowing the charm of the widow 


nor the warmth of a child by his side, 
is obstinate at his banker-friend’s pro- 
posal that he rent the cottage. They 
come and they stay and influence his 
life so that the emptiness he has not at 
all been aware of through indifference, 
makes him the more embittered for the 
absence of things, joys, realities that 
might have been his except for the un- 


selfish spirit that caused him to ive 
up the thought. The widow’s brother 
comes there too, a jail bird, sentenced 
to state’s prison for embezzlement of 
funds. He finds the beginning of a 


career in the bank owned by the friend 
of the Cape Cod Santa Claus, while his 
criminal record is shared secretly be- 
tween the widow and her new found 
friend. 

The banker and the merchant of the 
town have been bitter enemies, though 
their children are in love. The youth 
has returned from war crippled, though 
not inactive, but as the action passes 
she proposes marriage to him despite 
his resolve to leave her after he has 
learnt that his condition is incurable. 
The merchant and the banker are re- 
conciled. A rash moment also comes into 
the play when there is a threat of ex- 
posing the widow’s brother by the mer- 
chant, to end in self confession and re- 
instatement. The widow is claimed by 
a soldier sweetheart who had through 
lack of courage failed to articulate his 
love. In the interval “Shavings,” with 
a thought chat the widow years younger 
than himself might possibly hold some- 
thing dearer for him than friendship, 
observes the two sitting together dis- 
cussing the future. Later with the glow 
of the lamp over him and speaking soft- 
ly to her child, he soliloquizes over the 


dog’s baying at the moon. The dog 
merely bays at the moon because he 
cannot have it he avers, and a wiser 
person is he who is happy with the 
things that he can really possess and 


are within human grasp, while the cur- 
tain descends slowly as the audience, is 
left either to ponder over his Cape Cod- 
ish philosophy or leave more hurriedly. 

The “Shavings” of Harry Beresford 
must be accorded first honors of the 
evening’s entertainment. His character, 
while offering opportunities for over- 
acting, was played with a note of re- 
straint and seldom did the impersona- 
tion of this toy-maker of a Cape Cod 
village wander from the path of limi- 
tations set by the part. The business, 
perhaps, in the first act with the salt 
Shaker was too obviously a stage trick 
long played out as a laugh getter, but 
this was easily forgotten as the role 
kept tightening its hold on the audience. 
It afforded opportunities for pathos, for 
jubilance, and for the various emgtions 
inspired_by a role that was easily sym- 
pathetie®from the start, and Mr. Beres- 
ford did not fail to take advantage of 
them. With time it may rank with the 
outstanding characters of the current 
plays on Broadway. 

It would be difficult to be captious 
with any member of the supporting com- 
pany so well cast were they in their 
respective roles. Perhaps the Phineas 
Babbitt of Charles Dow Clark was a 
trifle overdrawn, but nevertheless con- 
tributed a majority of the laughs, while 
the charatters of Gabriel Bearse as 
played by George Neville, a type of 
village gossip in trousers for the novice. 
and living between the post office and 
“Jed’s” shop,sscored, as did the virile 
personality of James Bradbury as Cap- 
tain Sam Hunniwell. 

The two couples, with Douglas Mac- 
Pherson as Leander Babbitt and Vivian 
Tobin as Maude Hunniwell. Clara 
Moores as Ruth Armstrong and Mitchell 
Harris as Major, Leander Grover, gave 
the piece more than the necessary love 
interest. The parts were played con- 
vincingly. 

Saxon Kling as Charles Phillips, the 
“jail bird,” drew a note of sympathy 
from the audience, while Dudley Clem- 
ents essaying the typical traveling man, 
scored a point in true characterization. 
Lillian Roth as Barbara Armstrong, a 
child actress, spoke her lines in a man- 


ner a little different from the usual 
child actress. Her part called for more 
than the usual lines allotted in chil- 


dren’s parts, and she delivered them in- 
telligently. 


The piece in three acts and four 
scenes offering first the interior of a toy 
shop got a big hand with the opening 


curtain. It was unusual and proved very 
unique. The exterior showing both 
houses facing each other’with t*e toys 
of various description hoisted on every 
kind of an object serving as a mast and 
in motion proved equally unique. 

The show has a very gocd chance of 
doing good business. Step. 


THE TRAGEDY OF NAN. 


Jenny Pargetter......... Beatrice Noyes 
Mrs, Paregecter. .. t+ fecias Annie Hughes 
William Pargetter........ Harry Ashford 
Nan Hardwick........Alexandra Carlisle 
Dick Gurvil..............Philip Merivale 
DPC FORIOS 63 668i Vee Frank Gregory 
COMer PORTOG.< i ori es ev eene John Harwood 
eemeey ATROF ..6 & +6008 69 David Urquhart 
Ellen ntactsbeeapenvateen Susan Given 
i * Pee rere ree ree .....-Mabel Hicks 
Mev. Bees WOW eiec cies Walter Kingsford 
CUDCEID TRBGRs 6.650 2 ci exes Charles Francis 
ek irre eT Te TT re ee John Smith 
ty MP Ter Terr Te rrr ey eee eee Jean May 


Walter Hast and Morris Rose are pre- 


senting Alexandra Carlisle in this drama 
by John Masefield at a series of matinees 
at the Thirty-ninth Street. The first oc- 
curred Feb. 17. It served to bring home 
to any college man who has played some- 
thing more exciting than checkers while 
a youth and read something other than 
Browning after school days that a high- 
brow is rather a fool and so-called “cul- 
ture” bunk. Hobbes once remarked that 
if he had “read as much as other men 
he would know as little.” Something 
like this is the trouble with the profes- 
sional critics and society women who 
flock to such presentations as this and 
sigh deep sighs. The truth is any one 
who has lived (accent that word) as 
well as thought can tell what the fault 
is in “Nan” that makes it second rate 
and sure of unpopularity. 

This fault is a lack of what has been 
hymnéd to death as the “Uplift.” What 
“Nan” lacks is true uplift. “John Fer- 
gzuson” had it. Masefield’s play hasn't 
it. Here we have the story of the or- 
phan girl of a man hung in England in 
1810. She is taken in by her uncle, 
whose wife and daughter plague her to 


death. Even the uncle turns on her 
when falsely informed she has broken 
his pet mug, but despite his defection 


she thinks she has at last found happi- 
ness in the arms of a young lover. “AS 
she is kissing him she can tell him only 
part of the truth about the shadow on 
her life, but while she is upstairs her 
aunt tells him all, persuades her away 
from him, clinches him for her own 
daughter. 

3efore all the company Dick an- 
nounces his defection, pledges his troth 
to Jenny, though Nan cannot believe her 
ears. Then in the last act comes a mes- 
senger of the King to tell Nan her 
father was falsely convicted, to offer her 
fifty pounds in recompense. The old 
aunt sticks true to her hatred, but the 
young lover repents and apologizes. Nan 
tests him, finds him still false and mur- 
ders him, and so we are at the end of a 
tragedy in which a fine measure of 
technical skill is wasted on depocting 
the undignified manner in which thé un- 
civilized British lower classes behave 
under certain tragic circumstances. To 
be sure, Nan has a pathetic interest, but 
her value, dramatically and actually, is 
negative. , 

This may seem a harsh arraignment 
of a true poet. Mr. Masefield is that, 
but in this play at least he is a realist, 
for thanks to ineffective acting the alle- 
gory he wove into his text was lost. 
Meanwhile, what would we have? Well, 
for one thing, a play showing the type 
of man who not only would not but 
could not turn on his girl, however much 
he might regret the net in which he was 
caught, however much, being weak and 
human as all men are, he might wish 
to run. This type of man whom a thou- 
sand generations, a splendid inheritance, 
hold steadfast to conduct that is an ex- 
ample and an inspiration, this type of 
man is worth portraying on the stage, 
for of his kind is woven the romance 
that pleases by its very power to re- 


move us from life. In the theatre, in 
reading, in music, we escape life or we 
are cheated, and in “The Tragedy of 
Nan” the author has cheated us. How- 


ever poor his product, the commercial 
manager fooling us with anything from 
“Pollyanna” to “The Jest” does for us 
a service worth paying well-to enjoy. 

It is only fair to say Mr. Hast and Mr. 
Rose have given an adequate production 
in which the acting of Miss Carlisle, Bea- 
trice Noyes and Annie Hughes stand out. 
John Harwood, who staged the piece, 
failed to score as Gaffer Pearce, and 80 
whatever poesy and symbolism Mr. Mase- 
field intended was lost. Leed. 


THE WONDERFUL THING. 


Donald Mannerby........... Gordon Ash 
Laurie Mannerby.......... Henry Duffey 
Captain Carger.....cccses Fred. L. Tiden 
TASGE: 2 cig c0rs 0davenetias George Schaeffer 
Thomas Fosdick......... Edward Lester 
TREN ska cs ka eae 8 bee Philip Dunning 
Jacqueline Laurentie..... Jeanne Eagels 
Mrs. Mannefby.i.......-0- Olive Temple 
Mrs. TRUGRBEIE 4 ss 0.0460. 0% Gladys Maude 
Angelica Mannerby.......« Jane Marbury 
Dulsie Fosdick...... Eva Leonard Boyne 

After batting around for six weeks 


playing in towns practically designated 
as the “sticks” George Broadhurst edged 
his way through the congestion of book- 
ings and landed with his third produc- 
tion of the season, “The Wonderful 
Thing,” at the Playhouse Tuesday night. 
To all accounts the show is the initial 
pen-effort of Mrs. Lillian Trimble Brad- 
ley, the authoress, to receive a produc- 
tion, and it is founded on a story by 
Forrest Halsey. . 

“The Wonderful Thing’ is not won- 
derful. Its subject matter is too con- 
ventional to be classified as wonderful, 
and the entire piece was so badly joined 
together that “The Wonderful Thing’ 
proved wonder. If the first night 
audience, while seemingly appreciative, 
as most first night audiences are, of the 
individual efforts of the players were 
pent up with curiosity to see something 
wonderful in a piece which implied as 
much by its title, it was small wonder 
that they should feel disappointed in 
“The Wonderful Thing.” 

But Jeanne Eagels handed the audi- 


(Continued on page 37) 
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VARIETY’S SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 


ORPHEUM, SAN 
Ir 


FRANCISCO. 


San incisco, Feb. 18 

The Orpheu bill this week met with 
general approy Corlleta Ryan and Leta 
Or! divid t} p billing with “For 
I Sake rt é wo stunning girls 
ippearing in sixth position registered 
heavily with their vocal offering. excel- 
lent ve Ss, good harmony and ability 
at handling lIvrical numbers The sketch 
with Thomas Duray was also as good a 
laugh getter S eve 

Elsa Ruegger assisted © by Edmund 
Lichenstein was an artistic success, the 
applause compelling an encore. Wallace 
sradley and Grette Ardine received tre 
mendous applause at their finish for 
showy, speedy dancing and cleverly in- 
terpolated song numbers. Their encore, 
an acrobatic dance, was the show’s hit. 


Kenny and Hollis next to closing got big 


laughs with plenty of new material. The 
comedians’ clever work and the bur- 
lesque dance finish nearly stopped the 
show. 

Dick Duffey and Betty Caldwell with 
their bright flirtation talk over a novel 
telephone setting drew well with a goo 
routine and ecitative songs cleverly 
handled by a lassy appearing team. 
Lucille and .-Cockey opened. By hard 


work the woman succeeds in making the 


birds talk entertainingly. “The Little 
Cottage,” held over from last week, 
closed fairly. though some walked out 


Jack Josephs 


PANTAGES, SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco, Feb. 18. 
The show this week lacked comedy 
and variety and real drawing quality, 


but contained some meritorious acts with 


Scotch kilts much in evidence. “The 
Glasgow Girls,” with Jessie Sterling 
leading, finished a big hit with their 
bagpipe playing. The band was also 
good, the bass drummer especially. In 
the eariy part the girls’ hoofing and 


Miss Sterling’s singing were indifferently 
received. The show's best and only 
laughs were drawn during the ambu- 
lance scene with the dummies 

The Casting Mellos Four closed the 
show ins good shape. Fisk and Fallon 
went well enough. The woman’s work 
predominates. Her violin and other imi- 
tations got a hand but the man’s talk 
slows matters up. Henry and Adelaide 
with good dancing of a novel and original 
kind opened well. The Chung Hwa four 
scored big with their song routine in- 
cluding a Scotch number. They were the 
third act to wear kilts. Jack Josephs. 


HIPPODROME, SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco, Feb. 18. 

Hippodrome has a _ satisfactory 
this week. Estelle and Roy, open- 
ing with aerial work and_ acrobatics, 
found favor. Joe and Pearl Mattis, hard 
shoe dancers, also going in for singing, 
are a small sized pair and impressed 
favorably with their dancing. Green and 
La Fell, a jazz song mixed team, with 
the woman delivering songs and the man 
at the piano injecting comedy, regis- 
tered a hit. ; 

Henry and May in a domestic sketch 
full of comedy got by despite the fact 
that many of the lines were over the 
heads of this audience. The finish is a 
bit wobbly. Claire Hansen and the Boys 
went big, the male portion being a good 
singing quartette, with the girl’s leading 
fitting in nicely. The ‘Peacock Revue,” 
a quartette of girls in solo and ensemble 
classical dancing, closed well. The act 
is above the average in costumes and 
presentation. Jack Josephs. 


The 
show 


NOTES. 


San Francisco, Feb. 18. 

J. Edwin Crapo, who recently played 
the Hippodrome theatres, was awarded 
judgement for $650 against Ralph Brun- 
netti, also in vaudeville. The amount 
represents the value of a drop attached 
by Marvy Sannis, formerly appearing with 
Crapo’s act. Brunnetti assisted her in 
getting possession of the curtain and 
she then left for the east. 





The Jewell, dark for the past year, will 
reopen as the Sun theatre with pictures. 
The theatre will be operated by the Sun 
Film Co. <A. Markowitz will be house 
manager. 


Earl Taylor is due to arrive here to 
open professional offices for Irving Ber- 
lin and to remain here as western repre- 
sentative. Jack La Follette, the present 


representative, will probably go into 
vaudeville, although up to the present 
time he has received no official notice 


Taylor would succeed him in this terri- 
tory. 

Al Browne, Witmark’s western repre- 
sentative, left for Los Angeles to re- 
establish the professional office in that 
city, closed a few weeks ago. 


Thomas Kelly, of the Bozart cafe in 
Atiantic City, who was married recently, 
is on a trip to the Hawaiian Islands with 


“his bride. 


S. Gordon, of the Gordon Trading Co., 
has taken a ten years’ lease on the 
Lyric, on Fillmore street. The Lyric Is 


San Francisco 





PANTAGES THEATRE BUILDING 








ee ———» 


of Class “A” construction and has a 
large seating capacity. Gordon will re- 
rurnish the house, for pictures. 


Herbert Meverfeld’s cellar is the scene 


of much impromptu entertainment fur- 
nished by visiting artists who congre- 
gate there nightly. 

‘Billie’ Bowman, on the Hipp time, 
intends to retire from the business at the 
close of this season to be married. A 
business man of Buffalo, N Y., is the 
prospective husband. 


Ed 


stock 


Redmond is 
musical comedy in 
Theatre in Oakland. 


negotiating to present 
the Ye Liberty 


Louis Fontanele, former manager of 
the Lyceum has taken the lease on the 
Gaiety, San Diego, where he will present 
musical comedy stock with Jimmie Gor- 
don producing. 


Men ushers will replace the girls at 
the local Pantages house. Charles Jacobs, 
publicity and advertising director, has 
been retained by the new manager, Roy 
Stephenson 


Sol Siebenhauer, for many years audi- 
tor of the Orpheum circuit in this city, is 
on the retired list. 

Kolb and Dill in their new show, “Wet 
or Dry,” continue to big business in the 
interior towns. 

A “Peck’s Bad Boy” company is being 
organized for coast territory. 

“Spider” Kelly’s fame@a resort was sold 
at auction, 

The new Loew-Ackerman-Harris Hip- 
podrome, Eureka, is expected to be com- 
pleted before April, Billy White, at pres- 
ent assistant manager at the local Hipp 
is slated for manager. 


Ambrose Barker and Peggy Wynne of 
“The Corinthians” will sail for London 
in June to open on the Moss Empires. 


A girl act produced by Ben Black, 
known as the “Keystone Bathing Girls,” 
appeared in conjunction with a picture 
at the Frolic. 


_ Rube Wolff has succeeded Jack Tripp 
in advance of Fanchon and Marco’s re- 
vue now playing in the Middle West. 


Lillian Mason has joined the musical 
comedy show at the Columbia, Oakland. 
— e 

The first Loew bills will play the San 
Francisco houses March 7. 








The Crescent Theatre, formerly the 
Allies, has opened with a girl show 
headed by Nat Farnum. Twelve girls 
are in the chorus. The Lyceum, in the 


same neighborhood, is also occupied with 
a girl show known as the “Honey Girls.” 
The principals are H. Harris, John J. 
Welch, Jessie Bell and Clara Allen. The 
admission at both houses is-25 cents. 


Phil Furman, lately connected with 
the Coast Amusement Agency, has been 
appointed Los Angeles rgpresentative for 
Irving Berlin, Inc. 


Felix Bernard, of Bernard and Duffy, 
on the Orpheum circuit, has written a 
new song while here, entitled “Just Be- 
cause.” 


The Three Kelly Kids engagement at 
the Portola-Odeon was curtailed through 
the objection of the Labor Commissioner, 
who caused them to be closed. The girls, 
ranging from nine to 16 years of age, 
also were compelled ‘to cancel their tour 
of the T. & D. theatres, 


Tom Leahy, who shortly after his ar- 
rival here to take charge of the Mc- 
Carthy-Fisher office, was compelled to 
return East through the death of his 
mother, who passed away a few dayg 
after her arrival in California, has re- 
turned from Chicago, where the burial 
of his mother was held two weeks ago. 


David Warfield will be at the Columbia 
in “The Auctioneer” the early part of 
next month. 


The exterior of the Orpheum Theatre 
has just received a new coat of paint 
and otherwise generally brightened up. 


Lester Fountain, who has added to his 
laurels by “putting over’ successfully 
the Casino in Salt Lake City, which 
house he opened and managed for the 
past six months, is at present* making 
himself generally useful in the Loew- 


Ackerman & Harris’ offices. 
Charles Seiger is the new musi’‘al 


director at the Palace Hotel. 


Dick Powers ig now connected with 
the sales forces of Sherman, Clay & Co.’s 
music department. He left last week for 
a trip East. 





Cunning, 
Giesea time 
pose. 


the magician, is touring the 
with his spiritualistic ex- 


WALKED OUT. 


San Francisco, Feb. 18. 

George X. White, who installed a 
musical show at the Majestic walked 
out before the evening performances 
on the Saturday of his second weeks’ 
engagement. Joe Eckstein went with 
him. One show was given instead of 
the customary two without the princi- 
pals. 

According to White the management 
did not give him the promised contract 
for any specified time as to the length 
of his engagement and that they ap- 
proached members of the company 
with a proposition to remain at the 
Majestic with a new show headed by 
jim Post and Tom Kelly, who opened 
this week. 

White’s demands included remunera- 
tion for rehearsing and organizing his 
company. The management, peeved at 
White’s action, advised him to sue for 
the week’s salary due: White took his 
troubles to the Labor Commissioner. 
So did Echstein, also claiming a week’s 
salary minus Saturday night’s show. 

Ben Muller, Majestic manager, de- 
nies White’s allegations, and says no 
contract was agreed upon, but admits 
not paying the salary for the week be- 
cause of White and Eckstein walking 
out. 


REGULATING SCALPING. 
San Francisco, Feb. 18. 

An ordinance prohibiting traffic in 
the resale of theatre tickets was sug- 
gested by the supervisors, which re- 
quested the city attorney to render 
an opinion upon the legality of such 
a measure. 

Action was deferred on a proposed 
amendment regulating the scalping of 
tickets by fixing the excess that could 
be charged at 20 per cent. of the or- 
iginal purchase price and providing 
tiiat the price be printed on tickets. 


FOUNTAIN’S PLAQUE. 
San Francisco, Feb. 18. 

Lester Fountain, Ackerman & Harris 
house manager, general utility man 
and “opener” of new theatres, was 
presented with a bronze plaque like- 
ness of himself by the members of 
the A. & H. staff and San Francisco 
friends. It is on display at the Ca- 
sino theatre. 





CHANGES AT PANTAGES. 
San Francisco, Feb. 18. 

Dr. Maxim De Grosse, for many 
years leader of the Pantages Orches- 
tra, leaves the end of next week. 
Other changes made by Manager Roy 
Stephenson includes the replacing of 
the girl ushers with men. Fred Pari- 
sien, formerly of the Hippodrome, hav- 
ing been appointed as floor manager. 


MUSICIANS HOLD CONFERENCE. 
San Francisco, Feb. 18. 
Union musicians from several of the 
western states attended the Pacific 
States Conference of the American 
Federation of Musicians, held here for 
three days last week. 


Alienation Suit March 1. 
San Francisco, Feb. 18. 

The $50,000 alienation suit of William 
G. Smeltzer, former manager of the 
Savoy Theatre, against Rev. John F. 
Poucher, whom he chargés has stolen 
Mrs. Smeltzer’s love, was set for trial 
March 1. 


Santa Cruz House Opened. 
San Francisco Feb. 18. 
Kahn & Greenfield, operating the 
New Mission and the Fillmore theatres 
hére, opened their new Santa Cruz 
house last week. 


Zita Williams in Alcazar. 
San Francisco, Feb. 18. 
Zita Williams, formerly with “Zieg- 
feld’s Follies,” opened this week with 
the Alcazar Stock Co. 


CASINO LEASE RENEWED. 


San Francisco, Feb. 18. 

The lease on the Hippodrome has 
been renewed for another 15 years at 
a gross rental of one million dollars. 
By the terms of this lease, Loew’s has 
taken the entire building, including the 
stores. This theatre was built by G. 
M. Anderson and originally called the 
Gaiety. It was taken over seven years 
ago by Ackerman & Harris and formed 
a nucleus of their Hippodrome circuit. 
Marcus Loew was here last week and 
approved the plans made by Acker- 
man & Harris for the improvement of 
this house. 

The lease was handled by A. C. Blum- 
enthal & Co., together with A. M. 
Rosenstirn, acting for the O’Day In- 
vestment Co. 


BURNED IN FIRE. 
San Francisco, Feb. 18. 

Halley’ Avary, treasurer at the Ca- 
sino, was painfully though not serious- 
ly injured in a fire which gutted an 
apartment house last week in which 
more than 50 were injured and caus- 
ing two deaths. 

Miss Avary received burns on the 
face and eyes while making her exit 
via a fire escape. With the aid of 
glasses she was able to resume her 
duties in the Casino box office the fol- 
lowing day. 


SOLID BOOKINGS. 
San Francisco, Feb. 18. 

Both legitimate theatres, Curran and 
Columbia, are booked solid for the cur- 
rent year. The Savoy, home of Gross- 
man’s Yiddish Players, who give per- 
formances Friday and Sunday nights, 
making a bid for stray road attrac- 
tions, eliminate the Friday night show 
when rented to traveling companies. 

“Flo Flo” and “Twin Beds” were 
recent Savoy attractions. 


Colored Minstrel Troupe. 
San Francisco, Feb. 18. 
W. A. Rusco has organized a darky 
minstrel troupe for coast territory. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


Herman Lieb, whose regime of stock 
at the Wilson Avenue Theatre a couple 
of. seasons ago was a spectacular suc- 
cess, is back from abroad and looking 
for a house in which to establish a simi- 
lar policy. 


Ray Jacoby, formerly connected with 
the publicity department of the Audi- 
torium Theatre, is now advertising agent 
for “Clarence,” at the Blackstone. 


The Victoria inaugurated its new pol- 
icy this week with Gerard’s “Follies of 
the Day.” 


Horace V. Noble, stock actor and di- 
rector, joined..the central company of 
“Scandal” in Kansas iCty. 


Milton Weil, for many years attached 
to local Feist forces, has gone over to 
the Irving Berlin staff. 


Jim Post and Tom Kelly, heading a 
musical comedy company, opened a stock 
engagement at the Majestic Theatre in 
Mission District this week. 


Oaks and De Lour, an acrobatic danc- 
ing team, are at the Palace Hotel. 


Inez Patton, of Patton, Yantis and 
Rooney, playing the Pan time, will 
shortly retire from the trio to be married 
to L. S. Gillham, a Salt Lake advertising 
man. 


Jack La Follette, former representa- 
tive in the West for Irving Berlin, Inc., 
bes joined the revue at the Portola- 

eon. 


Knoxville, 
instead of 


Loew’s new theatre at 
Tenn., will open March 1 
March 7, as announced. 


Elida Morris was too ill here to leave 
for Toledo on last week’s bill, and Toledo 
went one act short for the week. 


A. Leon Bloom, Chicago composer and 
musical agent, joined Louise Dresser and 
Jack Gardner, as accompanist. He has 
not been in vaudeville since doing a 
single with the Vesta Victoria road show. 

Lee and Cranston canceled New Or- 
leans last week because of Miss Cran- 
ston’s illness—throat trouble. 
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MAJESTIC, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Feb. 18. 

Vaudeville fans who picked the Majes- 
tic this week found the very best bill of 
variety in town—an assortment of diver- 
sified types of entertainment which 
could not but have made an appeal to 
every class of patron. 

For those who like the audible sob at 
the end of a story made up of piffling 
comedy and more or less automatic 
situations, there was Alexander Carr and 
his little company in the sketch, “April 
Showers.” It is merely the story of a 
good Jew who sacrifices all he has in 
the world—earned through years of toil 
—to save his, niece from the disillusion- 
ment which would have come to her 
through the absconding ‘tendencies of 
her fiance. In the comedy spots Alex 
was as good, and perhaps better, than 
the lines permitted him to be. In the 
big scene at the end, Carr is great. 
Kessler could not have done it better. 

For those who favor theatrical per- 
sons who are non-theatrical in technique, 
Lester Crawford and Helen Broderick 
were a delight to the eye and ear. Par- 
ticularly Miss Broderick. Her serene 
drawl is a vocal jewel, and her utter dis- 
regard of the audience is the trade- 
mark of that professional ego which 
makes for individuality. 

Jerome and_ Newell made an ideal 
opening act. In Chinese costumes they 
opened in “one,’”’ with an Oriental num- 
ber. Then they offered an instrumental 
duet with stringed things. Going into 
full, they finished with an _ excellent 
routine of bar work, one of the men do- 
ing some sensational swings with eyes 
blindfolded. 

The women and children had great joy 
in the next offering—Meredith and 
Snoozer. Meredith is the most human 
and gentlemanly animal trainer in 
vaudeville and Snoozer is unquestion- 
ably the most intellectual canine any- 
where. He does no tricks of any start- 
ling sort, but obeys the command of his 
suave dictator with uncanny celerity 
and intelligence. Two beautiful cats are 
aiso used in the act, which was heavily 
applauded. 

Florence Tempest, using her male im- 
personation for the third instead of the 
first number, pleased infinitely with her 
restful, artistic offering of four cos- 
tumed numbers. While she made changes 
Alten and Harris, with smart stepping, 
and George Harriss, with excellent work 
at the piano, prevented the audience 
from getting restless. Miss Tempest has 
a particularly good lyric and tune for 
her number in male attire. Her cooing, 
boyish voice was never in better tone. — 

Sybil Vane followed the Carr sketch. 
Her appeal was for the music lovers. 
She may not live up to her billing as 
“The Galli Curci of vaudeville” but her 
tones are unquestionably far superior to 
the average in vaudeville, her technique 
is perfect, and her routine of numbers 
high grade if not lively. Leon Domque 
at the piano deserves half of the credit. 
He forees much crashing harmony out 
of the big black grand. 

The old but always young Hyams and 
McIntyre delighted in “Maybloom.” No- 
body on the two, three, four, five, six or 
more a day can sing a little girl number 
as Leila McIntyre. 

Fat Buster Santos and skinny Jacque 
Hayes, whose baritone notes are as mel- 
fluent as the wail of a cello, followed 
and drew storms of appreciation. The 
Four Aces closed with a_ sensational 
casting exhibition. Swing. 


PALACE, CHICAGO. 


. Chicago, Feb. 18. 

The acts found it tough sledding at 
the Monday matinee, what with all man- 
ner of shifts in position and a gang of 
customers who expected that the man- 
agement could give them each week the 
éxtraordinarily good bill that was there 
last week. 

Will J. Ward and the Five Symphony 
Girls, billed No. 3, opened the show. It 
is an act which requires a settled audi- 
ence, and was badly handicapped by the 
late-comers. The opening act, Pielert 
and Scofield, went to number five, and 
strange enough, this, regarded as choice 
spot, did not help the act, which is es- 
sentially an opening turn. The juggling 
routine in full stage was excellent, and 
the young woman in the act helped ma- 
terially, but the act was not heavy 
enough for the spot. 

The headline attraction, the Overseas 
Revue, which was to have held the No. 
5 spot, was switched to third, too early. 
Further handicapped by the illness of 
Elizabeth Brice, it would hardly be fair 
to regard this showing as one typical of 
what the act might get under more fa- 
vorable auspices. 

Chris Richards, on second, got a rea- 
sonable come-back with his eccentric 
The act was reviewed last 
week at the Majestic. Emily Darrell, 
alone and still carrying the intelligent 
little dog, yelled her way into mild 
favor, and would undoubtedly have done 
splendidly if she had gotten any co-oper- 
ation from the audience. The recitation 
about her dog, which she used for a 
finish, got something. It rhymed, if the 
tempo wasn’t what it might have been. 

Joe Browning, the variety’ preacher, 
didn’t get started until he came on for 
his encore. His sermon on man pleased 


the ladies, his remarks on women tickled 
the men, and he finished with a serio- 
comic recitation with a punch finish 
which got a hand and laugh. 

Johannes Josefsson successfully de- 
fended himself from the attacks of three 
men, and admirers of Douglas Fair- 
banks remained to see the act, Swing. 


McVICKER’S, CHICAGO. 
Chicago, Feb. 18. 

Richards and Lawrence followed the 
extraordinarily bad picture featuring 
Carter De Haven and Flora Parker. The 
team (two men) offered a line of anemic 
gags, and it was only when the comedian 
started dancing there was any response. 
The straight man evidenced signs of 
ability, but the conversation was ragged 
and barren of even chuckles. 

The cold house should have responded 
to the Four Leons, peppy wire-walkers 
(three girls and a man) but didn’t. The 
Leons are fast and snappy, with a rou- 
tine that would make them a good open- 
ing or closing act on the two-a-day. 

Clifton and Kramer before a drop in 
“one” representing a general store, did 
tolerably well, the man in the character 
of a Swede. Some of the signs in front 
of the store got laughs. 

Burns and Garry made the first dent 
in the apathy. The former makes the 
first entrance, with the singing member 
off stage singing a number in a high and 
remarkably pure falsetto, if falsettos 
may be called pure. Instead of entering 
in female garb, as expected, he comes 
out in male dress, and there is no sug- 
gestion of the female impersonator in 
his demeanor. His real voice is even 
better than the falsetto,-and he renders 
a ballad with fine effect. The dancing 
member does his bit with some gracefu! 
steps. The boys sing two or three num- 
bers together. The chatter is of no ac- 
count, and it would improve the act if 
the boys worked in tuxedo instead of 
the brown suits and gaiters they are 
using. . : 

The Victoria Trio, three good-looking 
and well dressed girls, sang harmony 
numbers pleasingly. The show was 
closed with the Snap Shots Revue, fea- 
turing Julian Hall. Hall did much bet- 
ter when he was a single. The drab 
background of the revue does not help 
him a bit. 

The “Follies” will leave the Colonial 
March 6 and be succeeded the following 
night by Henry W. Savage's “See-Saw.” 

Despite a money-showing opening, it 
appears that “Hitchy-Koo” will only be 
able to stay three weeks at the Illinois. 
It was announced that after this short 
run, the piece will be succeeded by the 
Ed Wynn Carnival. 


LINCOLN, CHICAGO. 


Chicago, Feb. 18. 

Lipinski’s Canines opened and lift a 
smack of tasty entertainment. A chubby 
lady~ with animated manners runs the 
talented little animais, putting them 
through neat stunts and finishing bril- 
liantly with several hounds stradling 
profile ponies on a carousel which she 
whirls on a Risley board. Fine hand 
somewhat hurt by a delayed Curtain. 
Snow and Sigworth give the impression 
of a juvenile and a chorus girl who ran 
away from a small time girl act and. de- 
cided to team up for quicker action. 
He looks good but can’t sing much; she 
looks great and can’t sing at all. The 
numbers are for sale at 10 cents. The 
turn showed little vaudeville worth, 
neither nor both together being worth 
the time they take at_this stage of their 
development, 

Barnes and Loraine, last seen here 
with a good idea and feebie material, 
have retained their idea and had their 
material reinforced and the result was 
easily the hit of the bill. Barnes has re- 
fined his wop and made him likeable, 
yet much more amusing. Miss Loraine, 
a stunning blonde, has several changes 
and is effective in snappy romance stuff. 
The act works in two with a special 
Pullman car exterior practical produc- 
tion and gives the flash, the laughs, the 
class and the personalities required by 
mid-West audiences. Harry Gilbert is 
a Tuexedoed song seller of the pub- 
lishers’ representative type. He did well 
enough for that kind of work, letting 
loose nothing extraordinary, but passing 
along without a hitch on the sure songs 
of the moment reasonably well done. 

Will J. Harris’ “Ginger Snaps” head- 
lined. Four people, two and two, in a 
chic interior special setting, ran through 
a grist of song and dance efforts. There 
is no book. A girl in a classic dance 
proved splendid, and a burlesque on it 
that followed was a punch. The finalé 
was “Dardanella” and it sent the quar- 
tette across with a snap. Harris has 
done better acts than “Ginger Snaps,” 
but it is a better act than ninety per 
cent. of its kind on this time, at that. 
Choy Ling Hee, a minature Long Tack 
Sam act, closed and scored. Five China- 
men doing the goldfish bowl, the centri- 
fugal water bowls, the cue-spins, a sen- 
sational leap through three frames 
bristling with knives, magic, contortions, 
etc., outclassed the standard for this cir- 
cuit. Working with special back and 
front drop of Oriental stuffs, the turn 
suffered from house wings and incon- 
gruous contrast of a modern palace set 


and Mandarin hangings. Otherwise 
there is nothing to complain of and this 
quintet could easily make the Orpheum 
tour with complete scenic equipment, 
which, for an act of this brand, seems 
essential. Lait. 


MORE TROUBLE AT GARRICK. 
Chicago, Feb. 18. 

No sooner had the trouble in “Hello, 
Alexander” been nipped in the bud by 
oil being thrown upon the waters by 
the Shuberts than another clash arose. 
It occurred this week, when an attache 
of the Garrick came running across 
the street to Henrici’s, and made John 
Garrity, manager of the house, drop 
the special coffee cake and rush to his 
playhouse. 
- The theatre was filled with smoke. 
he smoke was finally traced to the 
dressing room occupied by Mabel 
Klaine. The next day Miss Elaine was 
liauled on the carpet. It apears the 
fire department had heard of the in- 
cident, and fined the house $100. The 
management asked Miss Elaine to pay 
the fine. She said she would take her 
rotice first. The matter was adjusted 
without that dire alternative. 

Miss Elaine said that a friend who 
had been smoking must have dropped 
a cigarette on the floor. 


SOME SHOW-STOPPERS. 
Chicago, Feb. 18. 

“Stopping the Show” is not new to 
vaudeville, but Vance Seitz, manager 
of the Windsor, experienced a young 
riot when Larry Harkins and his 
Monarchs of Melody (jazz piano and 
singing) finished their turn and did 
not reappear Friday night. The house 
started applauding. The orchestra 
tried to drown it out. The next act 
came on and was driven off. Then all 
lights were turned off. But the noise 
grew thicker. 

Harkins’ troupe had to come up in 
bathrobes and plead. That wasn’t 
enough. Harkins sang a repeat chorus 
in his robe and B. V. D.’s—then he 
made a speech—then the crowd was 
satisfied. Ernie Young, his agent, who 
was in the house, was satisfied, too. 





ANOTHER SAFEBLOWING. 


Chicago, Feb. 18. 

There appears to be an epidemic of 
theatrical safeblowing jobs. The latest 
job was pulled this week at the Im- 
rerial. Petermen cracked the safe 
there and got away with $2,100. They 
were so ambitious that they attempted 
to toe away a smaller safe, but ap- 
parently gave that job up. 


HE GOT THE PAPERS. 


Chicago, Feb. 18. 
Chief Petty Officer Lloyd M. Nelson, 
U. S. A., accompanied by a detective, 
secured entrance into the room of Mr. 
and Mrs. Roy Harris, carly one morn- 
ing last week, at the Ontario hotel. 
Subsequent dialog developed that Roy 
was chief stage carpenter of “Sinbad,” 
the Jolson show at the Auditorium; 
Mrs. Harris was Ellen Ewing, one of 
the girls in the show, and in private 
life the wife of the sailor. Mr. Nel- 
son wanted nothing but some evidence, 
it appeared, and departed with some 
30 letters he had written to his wife. 
An action at law is expected. The car- 
penter declared his intentions of mak- 

ing Miss Wing the real Mrs. Harris. 


Long and Short Divorce. 


Chicago, Feb. 18. 

E. J. Ader got two theatrical di- 
vorces in one day—one for a couple 
united forty years ago and one for 
a couple who lived together three days. 
Minnie Dupree, the burlesque prima 
donna, shook Francis Dupree, charg- 
ing that three days of matrimony 
proved him an impossible husband: 
Howard Truesdale of “Dark Rosaleen,” 
divorced Clara Truesdale after forty 
years’ union for desertion. 


“ON AND OFF” COMING OFF. 


Chicago, Feb. 18. 
“On and Off,” the classic vehicle 


which has had more vicissitudes—offt 
and on—than probably any other in 
vaudeville histcry, will be retired, seem- 
ingly forever, at the end of the RPan- 
tages tour booked here for Bonnie Gay- 
lord and Birdie Herron. It started nine 


years ago as a two-man vehicle. for 
Cameron and Flanagan. Cameron mar- 
ried Bonnie Ggylord and he and Flana- 
gan both claimed the act, so both 
played it, Cameron taking one territory 
with Miss Gaylord and Flanagan an- 
other with Miss Herron. Then 
Cameron and Bonnie were divorced 
and Cameron played it with his wife. 
Then his wife took ill and he engaged 
his former wife, Miss Gaylord, to play 
it with him. Then he went into an- 
other act and sold his share to his part- 
ner, his former wife. 

Flanagan meanwhile pulled out and 
joined in the two-man team of Flana- 
gan and Edwards, and sold his share 
to his partner, Miss Herron. Then 
Miss Gaylord and Miss Herron each 
did a single until they met and joined 
forces, thus reuniting all the rights and 
doubling up as a two-girl combination 
for the final whirl of the grand old 
sketch in which each had played both 
parts in half a dozen different com- 
binations. The act has played in all 
about 320 weeks. A new act is being 
written for Cameron and Herron now. 


STATE-CONGRESS IN TROUBLE. 


Chicago, Feb. 18. 

The State-Congress (recently opened 
by Linick & Jacoby, booked by George 
Webster) is in dire straits from three 
angles. 

It was reported during the week 
that the management was in financial 
difficulties, and there had been a meet- 
ng of the management with the Credit 
Mens’ Association, which demanded 
proof of the ability of the factors in- 
terested to meet the bills involved in 
the decoration of the house when it 
was remodeled from a burlsque theatre 
to a vaudeville house. 

Seeking the cause for the financial 
difficulties, a Variety reporter learned 
from an authentic source that one of 
the men directly interested in. the 
management ef the house had disap- 
peared with a considerable amount of 
the funds. The matter has been placed 
in the hands of attorneys, it is said. 

It is expected that there will be a 
compiete rehabilitation of the person- 
nel of the house as a result of these 
developments. The Webster bookings, 
it is said, have been satisfactory, and 
business seems to have been good. 


TWO WIVES WOULD “CANCEL.” 


_ Chicago, Feb. 18. 

On the day when “Betty, Be Good” 
opened here, the two principal women 
entered suits to have their marriages 
abrogated, both through Benjamin H. 
Ehrlich as attorney. Vera Michelena 
sued Harry Spingler of Los Angeles, 
charging desertion. She married him 
recently, after her divorce from Paul 
Schindler, Georgie Hewitt asked an- 
nulment of her marriage to Fred 
Monatt, playing in pictures with Alice 
Brady. She called herself Georgie 
Monatt until the Chicago engagement, 
when she changed to Hewitt. She sets 
up that she wed Monatt less than a 
year after divercing her first husband, 
making that union illegal. 


THIRTEENTH CHAIR GROWS. 


Chicago, Feb. 18. 

Pete Soteros, founder and owner of 
the famous “Thirteenth Chair,” theat- 
tical folks’ steak resort on the Ran- 
dolph Street rialto, has outgrown his 
original limits. He has opened his en- 
larged cafe with eight tables and many 
added stools, now running back to the 
State-Lake alley. 
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was worn by Miss Saki 

Thelma Thalmarier at the American 
(ist half) wore two neat gowns, one 
of pink satin slightly draped, with 
beaded trimming round the waist A 

ng i f blue tulie hung at the 
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was striking jet trimming caught at 
the sides, a train hung from the shoul- 
der. 

Lulu McConnell McConnell and 
Simpson) works very hard in a funny 
sketch She wears a simple black 
dress of satin with pockets on the hips 


A little stranger is expected to ar- 
rive at the Jack Hazzard home in the 
near future. 

Anna Held, Jr: at 
had very handsome gowns, 


the 8lst Street 
all a trifle 


soiled. Miss Held-for her finish wears 
her mother’s peacock costume. It is 
very striking. “The Love Shop,” 1s 


neat and boasts some sweet gowns. 
The cerise velvet with a long collar 
of fringe worn by one of the girls was 
beautiful, also the one of gold cloth 


draped, with fringe round the neck. 





Ethel Clayton, as usual, is well gown- 
ed in the (Pictur e, “The 13th Command- 
ment.” An, evening coat was striking 
of silver tissue, short waisted, with 
collar and cuffs of white fox. A large 
tinsel hat had feathers.on each side. 
A blue serge one-piece dress was smart, 
embroidered in gray wool, down the 
front and round the hips, forming 
pockets. Miss Clayton’s hair (was not 
so well dressed -as usyal. ‘ 





Shirley Mason, in the film, “The Ele- 
phant Man,” is charming. Her por- 
trayal of a kiddie was delightfully hu- 
man. Miss Mason looked lovable in 


a ballet frock of net ruffles. In one 
part of the picture Miss Mason is 
seen running through the rain to a 


tent, yet when she enters she is per- 
fectly dry. Miss Mason wore a neat 
dark cloth suit, black fox formed the 
collar and bands each side of the coat. 





Her bareback riding in the circus 
scene was splendid 
An odd type is ZaSu Pitts, star of 


the picture “Seeing It Through.” Miss 
Pitt's mannerisms are peculiar and 
would be funny in a comedy part, but 
in this film they appear awkward. Miss 
Pitts woyld look sweeter with her hair 
dressed in a different style, also if 
she wore prettier clothes. This film 
was terribly drawn out. 

Robert Hichens’ book, “The Call of 
the Blood,” is being filmed. The scenes 
are taken in Si icily, to give it the true 
atmosphere. Phy elson Terry 
plays the beceding : 


Once again comes Eva Tanguay, at 


the Palace this week, just the same as 
ever and still her original self and full 
of pep. Her costumes, although mag- 
nificent, could only be worn by her 
The costume that brought the “gasps 
Irom the women was made of pear] 
with lilac fowers for a hem. cor tinuing 
Up each _ de Le OT ps of pe arls hung 
from the arms and were caught to the 
waist. Her first dress was of silver 
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HENDERSON’S SPLIT WEEK. 
Henderson’s Coney land Music hall 
will reopen March 1, booked. through 


an Department of the Keith 
office by Bob Hutchinson on a split 
week basis 
The United Cigar Stores leased the 
wuilding last November and sublet the 
Music hall to Joseph Jacobs for 15 
lacol is associated with William 
Brant in the conduct of the New Al 


> 
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BLIZZARD TIES UP SHOWS. 


The blizzard of Sunday and Monday 
in the nest! ern and western New York 
section, also portions of Canada, in- 
terfered with several theatres. 


The Temple, Rochester, could not 
give a show Mongay. Shea’s Buffalo, 
missed the Monday matinee. The Prin- 
cess, Montreal, played Monday with 
four acts. 


PANTAGES’ THREE DAILY. 


The adoption of a uniform policy of 
three performances daily in the Pan- 
tages theatre will be voluntarily set by 
Pantages, after isto had it in mind 
for some time, says Walter Keefe, the 
Pantages New York representative. 

The new policy, if adopted, will affect 


most of the Pantages theatres, which 
1. w<s@ t - nila thena LaAcrec Alia ites 
itayve woccil piavVing tiiice Snows Mia@ily 
on week days and four, five or more 


ou Saturdays and Sundays. 


LOEW’S, LONDON, OPENS. 
London, Ont., Feb. 18. 
The new Loew theatre opened Mon- 
day with the Loew policy of vaudeville 
and pictures. 
Its manager is Ed. Lake, 
assistant manager at Loew’s 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


Anne Wheaton, “Three Showers.” 

Charles Abbe, “Not So Longe Ago.” 

Thomas Mitchell, “Not So Long Ago.” 

William Winter Jefferson, “Three 
Showers.” 

Diana Allen has been engaged to take 
the female lead with Chester Devon. 

Irnen Boyle has been engaged by Fox 
to be Thurston Hall's leading woman. 
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BiG OPERA ACT. 

Planned as one of the biggest acts 
ever offered in vaudeville is the ambi- 
tion of M Sargent Aborn, 

‘Aborn Opera 
April 1. The act 
and there will be 
cast is 


iiton and 
present the 
timed for 
e 20 persons 


who will 
Carnival,” 
will hav 
eight scenes As most of the 
known in opera and is of the foreign 
school, the selec “carnival” 
will be in the original tongue as writ- 
ten and no English numbers included. 
A special orchestra wiil travel with the 
act. 


tions in the 


DENIED $1,000 WEEKLY. 


Farr and Farland —_ English 


team 
eating a favor- 
after a bad start, wil 


which ucceeded in er 


able impression 


return to England after next week, 
which completes a month’s boo! ing. 
The turn is playing Washington this 
week and goes to Boston next week 
for the final appearance The men 
were here for four weeks at $500 
weekly, but asked for $1.000 weekly 
thereafter. Among bookers it was con- 
sidered that there enough native 
talent obtainable even at the lesser 
figure No bookings at the figure 
asked appeared to be forthcoming. 
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NEW ACTS. 


Leroy and Dresden, sister act. 

Yeager and Francis, sister turn. 

Hardwick and La Troy, dancing. 

Danna and Loehr, singing, dancing 
and talking. 
Lew and Paul Murdock, 
ics,” singing and dancing. 

Gitz Rice and Hattie Lorraine have 
formed a two-act (M. S. Bentham). 

Marie Clarke and Ben Griss, “Song- 
ylogy,” singing and talking. 

Helen Lowell “Woman’s 
comedy sketch. Four people. 

Blanche and Bothwell (two girls), 

songs. 

Fields and Roye (two men), 
dances and nut comedy. 

Jack King, new talk and song act, 
entitled “Songs of Snow.” 

Harry Ward and Harriet Raymond, 
cf burlesque, songs. ~- 

Hans Robert and Co., sketch, 
Future Husbands.” 
‘om Coyne and Frank Manning act 
one, “Friendship and Business.” 


Wilcox, player, in 


“Eccen- 


. ” 
Sphere, 


songs, 


“Some 


stock 
sketch. 

“A Lonesome Girl 
liam Brandel.) 

B Curtis 


»’ 14 people. (Wil- 
seatrice joined the 
Fox act at Newark this week. 

Walter Howe, assisted by Jerry Dale, 
in a playlet entitled “Love and Moon- 
light.” 

Johnny Muldoon, Pearl Franklin and 
Eddie Edwards’ Jazz Band. (Jack 
Lewis.) 

Frank Stanley and the Wilson Sis- 
ters, in a singing, dancing and talking 
act, called “The School of Jazz.” 

Lester Sheehan and Ethel Ford fu- 
turistic singing and dancing revue to 
be produced by Oliver D. Scott. 

Barton and McShane, black and tan 


Harry 


singing and talking act. (Joe 
Micheals). 

“Pants Is Pants,” comedy. sketch. 
Cast including Robert Merriel, Buck- 


leigh Oxford, 
Craig Roylston. 

Ann Seymour left “Always 
the Lyric Saturday. 
return to vaudeville 
Harry. 

Mac Shafter, 
three act, 


Dorothy Rafuse and 
You” at 
Biige Seymour will 
with her brother 


who was to do a new 
has abandoned the idea, and 
is now rehearsing a new vaudeville 
two act written for him by William 
Anthony MacGuire. 

The Aborns are producing a grand 
opera tab for vaudeville, containing 
scenes from all the standard operas. 
The act will carry 12 soloists, and six 
sets. 


MARRIAGES. 


Myrtle Garbelle. formerly of “Not 
Yet, Marie,” to Kennedy Daley (non- 
professional) in Memphis, Feb. 10. 

Meyer Burnett, first violinist, Moore's 
Theatre, Seattle, to Cecelia Antell, non- 
professional, Feb. 15. 

Louise Huff, pictures, to 
Stillman, now 
Feb. 16. 

Harold Adrian, organist at the 
Strand, San Francisco, to Mrs. George 
~F Nixon, wife of the late U. S. Senator 
from Nevada, at Reno, last week. 

Mrs. Dorothy Ann Holden, former- 
ly Dorothy Foster, was married in 


Mount Vernon, N. Y., Feb. 17., to John 


Edwin A. 
professional, New York 


M. Ollweiler, former army officer, by 
Citv Judge George Appell. 

Nellie Chick, of the Will King Com- 
pany at tHe Casino, San Francisco, 
vas married last week in San Fran- 


cisco to Art Guerrin, cornetist of the 


Hippodrome orchestra 


BIRTHS. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sol Berns at their 
home in New York, Feb. 6, daughter 

Mr. and Mrs. William A. Hartung, 
Moore’s Theatre. Seattle, a son, Feb. 15. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bert Marrissey at their 
home, 164 Manhattan avenue, Feb. 17, 
a son. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Sawyer (Mae- 


belle “Ginger” Deluth) at Norwood 
Hospital, Birmingham, Ala. Jan. 19, 
son 


ILL AND INJURED. 


Ruth Shepley has gone South to re- 
cuperate from an attack of influenza. 

Roshanara,’the East Indian dancer, 
is recovering from the flu. 

Nellie St. Clair, of Will and Nellie 
St. Clair, is recuperating. 

The mother of Janet Adair is ser- 
iously ill at her home with influenza 


Henry Scussel, treasurer of the IIli- 


nois, Chicago, ill at his home. 
Harry Weber was kept at home 
early in the week throygh a light 


fever 

Charlton Andrews, playwright, is re- 
cuperating-in Brookville, Indiana, from 
an attack of neuritis. 

Sol Unger went to the hospital Tues- 
day to undergo an operation on his 
stomach. 

Mary Duncan (Duncan and 
operated upon rec 
emph is, is recovering. 

"R H. Burnside, who mae been ill at 
his home at Ridgewood, J., for the 
last ten days} is back at ‘his desk. 

Evelyn’ Delmar (Delmar Sisters), 
confined to her home for the last two 
weeks with pneumonia, is recovering. 

Spencer & Williams at home in 
Washington suffering with heavy 
colds. P 

Gracie Emmett has been 
to her home in Somerville, Mass., for 
the past two weeks with influenza. 
Miss Emmett is convalescing. 

Hetty Urma, of Ford and Urma, is 
in the Oakland (Cal.) Hospital for 
rheumatism. Ford and a pianist are 
continuing the Orpheum dates. 

Maidie De Long was operated upon 
at the Lane Hospital in San Francisco 
last week and will remain at the hos- 
pital about three weeks. 

Silver and Duval have cancelled the 
Interstate engagements and other time 
during the season through Mr. Silver’s 
illness. He is convalescing at the 
Brevoort Hotel, St. Louis. 

Solly Unger, the agent, is in the 
French Hospital, recovering from an 
operation performed early this week. 
His condition Wednesday was reported 
as serious. 

Ray Loftus, vaudeviilian, who col- 
lapsed last week, and was found un- 
conscious in a furnished room in 44th 
street, was moved from Bellevue Hos- 
pital to his home in Philadelphia by 
his sister last Friday, the 13th. 

Nellie Graham Dent, who was con- 
fined to her apartment at the Mary- 
land hotel for two weeks with an at- 
tack of grippe, has now resumed her 
part of the schoolmistress in “The Lit- 
tle Whopper” at the Casino. 
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IN AND OUT. 


Robert Emmett Keene is substituting 
this week at the Orpheum, Brooklyn, 
for Sylvia Clark. 

Elizabeth Brice ieft the Palace, Chi- 
cago, Monday night; slight attack of 
the grip. 

Dotson could not appear at the Or- 


pheum, Brooklyn, this week, through 
iliness. Jennie Middleton replaced 
him. 


Francis and De Mar out of Loew 
western road show at Superior, Wis., 
because of Paul Francis’ illness. He 
is convalescing. 

Florrie Millership and Eddie Gerard 
substituted for the Loretta McDer- 
mott-Eddie Cox jazz band act at the 
Colonial this week, due to Mr. Cox’s 
i:iness from a sore throat. 

The Eddie Cox-Loretta McDermott 
act could not open Monday at the Co- 
lonial through Mr. Cox’s voice failing 
him on account of a cold. Millership 
and Girard substituted. 


N. V. A. COMPLAINTS. 


Julia Rooney has complained to the 
N. V. A. that Anna Francis, a dancer 
with “Last Night” (vaudeville produc- 
tion) has lifted her dancing routine 
which she has been doing for 12 years 
and the costulme accompanying the 


dgnce which she originated in that act. 
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SPORTS 





It has just come out that Harley 
Kridles, director of a big picture, won 
the handball championship of the 
Friars. 





At the recent Newark Kennel Club 
show Irene La Tour’s little canine 
partner,’ Zoza, walked off with all the 
honors in the classes for papillons. 
The first and two special prizes, in- 
cluding the Bamberger trophy for the 
best of the breed, were carried off by 
the little dog, who attracts quite as 
much attention in the show ring as 
on the stage. 

Benny Leonard, world’s lightweight 
champion, will not fight again for two 
months. Tuesday he left for the Coast 


accompanied by his manager, Billy 
Gibson, to finish the picture “The 
Evil Eye” in which he is the star. 
Benny has “acted” incessantly at a 


West Thirty-eighth street studio but 
to get more punch in the sporting 
screen event, the promoters decided to 
have him pose the remainder of the 
contract at the Hollywood studios. 

The great boxer received $11,006 in 
his recent eight-round contest with 
Johnny Dundee in Jersey City. Dun- 
dee drew down about $8,000. Benny, 
according to Gibson, may engage in 
several four-round bouts in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles when he is 
through with the screen work. Benny 
will find out there Jack Dempsey put- 
ting on the finishing touches to his 
picture. 

Leonard trained only two days for 
the Dundee setto. He is taking on 
weight very fast. He may tip the 
beam at 145 pounds before spring rolls 
around, in which case he will box 
Mike O’Dowd for the middleweight 


honors. O’Dowd weighs around 157 
pounds. Benny gets $50,000 out of the 
picture. Twenty men in the local 


studio saw him box Dundee, thanks 
to Gibson, who handed them as many 
Annie Oakley’s. 


Danny Goodman has _ practically 
signed a contract to manage Dundee 
henceforth. Scotty Montieth, who dis- 
covered and developed Dundee, is no 
longer the little “wop’s” manager. 
Goodman is best remembered as the 
trainer of Abie Attell when the latter 
was featherweight champion. On one 
occasion he stunned Attell by the easy 
manner in which he showed him how 
to take weight off. He had 117 pounds 
for his memorable battle with Frankie 
Neil. Goodman is a good business 
man and a corking trainer. Since he 
has been managing himself Dundee 
has been the loser by several thousand 
dollars. \ 

The Loew basketball five defeated 
Keith’s Boys’ Band at Alhambra Hall, 
above the Alhambra, last Sunday. af+ 
ternoon. The score was 46 to 21, with 
AJ Schwartz, Abe Friedman and Jack 


Hanlon featuring for Loew. Moe 
Schenck, Alex Hanlon and Will 
Fisher completed the Loew lineup. 


Mrs, Jake Lubin and a party of guests 
occupied three boxes and other promi- 
nent theatrical personages were pres- 


erit. A dance followed the ‘athletics 
and the music was furnished by the 
band. It was the fifteenth straight 


victory for the Loew team. They will 
oppose the Central Jewish Institute 
next Sunday (Feb. 22). 


: rs Ww 

Winfield R. Sheehan, general man- 
ager of the Fox corporation, is on his 
way to Paris to sign Georges Car- 
pentier, the French heavyweight, for 
a bout with Jack Dempsey in this 
country on July 4. 

Mr. Fox’s offer, cabled on January 
20, guarantees Carpentier $250,000 in 
American gold, whether the French- 
man wins, loses or draws. In,addi- 
tion to this he will receive 35 per cent. 
of the net profits if he wins and 15 
per cent. if he is on the losing end. 


Mr. Fox will also make up the dif- 
ference in his vaudeville contracts 
which Carpentier will be forced to 
break. Carpentier is expected to sail 
for America March 1. 





According to a statement issued 
Tuesday by William A. Brady, repre- 
sentative in America of Charles B. 
Cochran, the English promoter, the 
latter’s contract with Georges Carpen- 
tier is in force until February 15, 1921, 
in spite of the statements lately made 
by William Fox, who is supposed to 
have Carpentier’s agreement to fight 
Dempsey on his (Fox’s) conditions. 
Cochran left here several days ago for 
London. 

Brady declares he has the Cochran- 
Carpentier contract in his office, and 
that the Frenchman will engage in no 
fight until that date, except by Coch- 
ran’s consent. 





£. C. WHITE’S DENIAL. 

Edward C. White, secretary of the 
Skowman’s League, denies the state- 
ment accredited to him by Al. Gorman, 
professionally known as “Nervo,” in 
connection with the death of Charles 
Bigney. The statement was that White 
had stated when informed by Gorman 
of Bigney’s death that the body should 
be sent to the morgue. 

Mr. White says Bigney had severed 
his connection with the Showman’s 
League and that under the circum- 
stances he informed Gorman the 
league could not act officially in the 
matter of the. burial but that he would 
personally see about taking up of a 


collection to defray the burial ex- 
penses. This was done, according to 
Mr. White. 

There was no remark about the 


morgue made by Mr. White, dtcording 
to his representative. 


OKLA CITY’S TWICE DAILY. 

John Sinopoulo has leased the Over- 
holser, Oklahoma City, and following 
a complete renovation including an 
increase of 400 in the seating capacity 
will open the house next season as a 


two-a-day vaudeville theatre, with 
bookings supplied by the Interstate 
Circuit. 


Sinopoulo will continue to operate 
the Lyric, Oklahoma City, as a three- 
a-day house. 


FOX AGENCY REMAINS. 


The Fox vaudeville agency remains 
in the old building at 130 West 46th 
street, but has moved into the front 
section of the sixth floor. 

The report that the agency moved to 
the studios at 55th street and 10th 
avenue has caused considerable con- 
fusion and is to be disregarded. 


DIAMOND AND GIRLIE TURN. 

Maurice Diamond, who decided to 
stay with the Howard and Clark Re- 
vue after the Riverside engagement, 
will leave the act Sunday. 

Diamond will re-enter 
with Lola Girlie. 


vaudeville 


Elmira Fire. 
Elmira, Feb. 18. 

Fire caused by defective wiring dam- 
aged the Majestic, the local. U. B. O. 
heuse here Monday. The asbestos cur- 
tain saved the theatre, but $10,000 dam- 
age was done. It is hoped to reopen 
in two weeks. Richard, a trained chim- 
panzee, escaped death by wrapping his 
head in a blanket. Kent and Wagner 
and McCarthy and Fays were delayed 
by storms and their baggage did not 
reach the theatre before the fire. 





Casey-Jacobs Agreement Possible. 

It seemed possible late last week that 
Jenie Jacobs might re-enter the Pat 
Casey agency under a new arrange- 
ment. 

Early in the week Casey was in 
Washington. A definite outcome was 
iooked for Thursday. 


INDOOR CIRCUS OFF. 


The R. T. Richards indoor circus, 
which. has been playing New England 
and which has the backing of Richard 
Ringling, closed Saturday night at 
Gloversville, N. Y. Fred Bradna, who 
was handling the show and who had 
an interest in it, is withdrawing, par- 
tially because of illness. Mlowever, the 
show was not hooked up right, and in 


spite of it offering about 15 acts, in- 
cluding some feature circus turns, It 
was not successful in legitimate house 


stands at $1 and $1.50 top. 

The circus will probably be re-organ- 
ized and sent out again. Recently the 
show fared -well in vaudeville houses 
at 75 cents top, which is twice the 
usual admission in such theatres. Seve- 
ral weeks have been cancelled pending 
the re-organization. 


STATE STREET ABLAZE. 
Chicago, Feb. 18. 

A brilliantly lighted canopy from the 
new State street entrance of the Ran- 
dolph (pictures, management Jones, 
Linick & Schaefer) almost next door 
to the State-Lake, has completed the 
revolution of the block which the big 
vaudeville house made into a live cen- 
ter from a side street. The rental for 
the space used by the Randolph for a 





State street lobby is more than the 


rental for the whole theatre around 
the corner. But it makes the Ran- 
dolph easily now the leading filmery 
in town. 


GILBERT RELENTED. 


After gaining his point in the mat- 
ter of Leon Flatow, L. Wolfe Gilber® 
waived his victory and allowed Flatow 
to remain with the “Hitland” act. 

Gilbert had engaged Flatow for his 
own turn. When the latter left him to 
join “Hitland,” Gilbert complained to 
the Managers’ Association. It was 
Gecided Gilbert was entitled to Flatow’s 
services. Then the song publisher re- 
lented, feeling Flatow would be of more 
benefit to the other act. 


EVELYN NEWILLE DIVORCED. 


Evelyn Neville, formerly of musical 
comedy, was granted a divorce last 
week from her husband, Jack Neville, 
of Los Angeles. 


Carl Randall’s Dancing School. 

Carl Randall sailed from France for 
New York Feb. 15. On his arrival here 
he will establish a school for stage 
dancing. Next season Randall will be 
a principal in the “Follies” having 
signed a Ziegfeld contract before leav- 
ing France. 


Suspends Younger Agent. 


Jake Lubin suspended one of the 
younger agents in the Putnam build- 
ing for misrepresentation and lax busi- 
ness methods last week. The agent 
falsely represented an act as a singing 
and talking combination and booked 
another act into an independent house 
about a half a block away from a 
Loew house at which the act in ques- 
tion had just played. 


Davidow Sues. 

Ed Davidow, through his attorney, 
Samuel W. Tannebaum, has filed two 
separate suits against James Barton 
and Davis and Darnelle for $250 and 
$350 respectively. Both are for com- 
pensation for services rendered as 
manager and personal representative 
for the defendants. 


Donnelly with “Hitland.” 

L. Wolfe Gilbert, songwriters’ “Hit- 
land” act, at the Palace this week,,has 
added a new pianist in Harry Donnelly, 
pending his appeal to the V. M. P. A. 
Mr. Donnelly is also a songwriter with 
“Afghanistan” to his credit. 








Santley and Sawyer Postpone Opening. 

The vaudeville opening for Joseph 
Santley and Ivy Sawyer has been post- 
poned by the couple from March 1 to 
March 22, 


BILLBOARD SUITS. 

The first of a trio of suits for $100,- 
000 each for alleged libel against the 
Billboard came up for argument last 
week before Justice Pendleton in the 
Supreme Court. In the briefs submit- 
ted the defendant argued that no char- 


~ acter damage had been sustained and 


that only damages based on actual 
financial loss could attain. The court 
ruled that the action (Harry De Veaux, 
complainant) shall be based on libei 
per se, and that therefore the char- 
acter damages may be awarded. 

The Billboard article upon which the 
suit is based appeared last fall which 
related anent certain signed articles 
published several years ago that -at 
the time the publication was “depend- 
ing on information of a trio of mis- 
chief makers” who “undoubtedly” were 
sent by the U. B. O. and that “they 
were emissaries of the vaudeville 
trust,” with the purpose of destroying 
his (Mountford’s) organization.” It 
was also stated that “they had to be 
forced on the stand in the Pemberton 
proceedings.” 

Three suits resulted by De Veaux, 
Val Trainor and Major Doyle. Though 
their names were not mentioned in the 
Billboard article, there was no denial 
in the argument that they had not been 
the persons referred to. Defending at- 
torneys sought to show that the term 


“mischief makers” and “emissaries” 
had been employed in a _ frivolous 
fashion. 


MEMORIAL CIRCUS FOR 2 DAYS. 


On Feb. 21 and 23 a circus under the 
auspices of the memorial committee 
of the Veteran’s Association, will be 
held in its armory, the Twelfth, at 62d 
street and Columbus avenue. Perry 
and Gorman, who are arranging the 
show, say they will have some of the 
best acts on the bill. 

The receipts will go towards the 
erection of a memorial for the boys 
who gave their all. 


PICTURE TAKINGS OFF. 


Montreal, Feb. 18. 
Motion picture patronage still con- 
tinues to drop here with no apparent 
cause unless the actions of the censor 
can be held responsible. Pictures are 
passed, recalled, and changed without 
warning by the Quebec authorities and 
exhibitors are banding together to pro- 
tect themselves. 


“HITLAND’S” MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 


The ten song writers comprising 
“Uitland,” have formed a musical pub- 
lishing company, with Al. Seigal as 
president. 

The new concern claims it will not 
be affiliated with any retail chain of 
stores which may handle songs. 


CLOSED CITIES OPENING. 


_ About all the towns closed through 

influenza opened this week. Charlotte, 

N. C., reported as closed last week, did 

not close. The smoking’ ban in the 

el York theatres was removed Mon- 
ay. 





GERTRUDE BARNES AGAIN. 


Gertrude Barnes is returning «to 
vaudeville, being due to open early in 
March in a turn written by Blanche 
Merrill. Special settings will be em- 
rloyed. Miss Barnes retired several 
years ago upon marrying. She is now 
separated. 





Mitnick Charged with Assault. 

Billy Abrams, formerly of “Broad- 
way Echoes,” has preferred charges 
against Sam Mitnick, of Jerome Rem- 
ick & Co. for assault. It is alleged 
that Mitnick broke two of Abram’s 
teeth and his nose. The affair grew 
out of Mitnick’s attempt to prevent 
Abrams from using the rehearsal room 
of his company, claiming he was only 
a chorus boy. Friends of the latter 
proved he had done specialties in vari- 
ous acts. The assauit foliowed. The 
case came up for trial Wednesday, 
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A brand new “gyp” liquor game is 
being played by a coterie of men said 
to be backed by certain chemists. It 
is the sale of supposed whisky which 
isn’t whisky, but is a liquid having 
ether for its base. Since the stuff con- 
tains no alcohol, the sellers are not 
amenable to the prohibition amend- 
ment. It is said that the phoney 
whisky has the taste of liquor, but has 
ebsolutely no “kick.” A well-known 
playwright in taking a sample of 
liquor he had purchased to a chemist 
for examination was told that his 
“stock” was genuine. The new ether 
whisky was then explained by the 
chemist, who displayed a price list 
being used by the gyppers. It costs 
about a dollar a gallon to make ether 
whisky which is palmed off for as 
much as $35 per gallon. No quantity 
of it would cause drunkenness. 





Havana is a flop. That seems the 
agreed upon opinion by those retura- 
ing from wetland. No particular rea- 
son excepting everyone thought every- 
one else was going and they couldn’t 
be accommodated in the rush, with the 
result very few comparatively are 
there. Otherwise though nothing is 
said against the city. 

Meyers, Burns and Wood, a new 
three-act of Brooklyn boys, enter- 
tained at the large dinner given at 
Churchill’s Monday night by the John 
S. Black Association, of Bay Ridge, 
Rrooklyn. Although the act is but a 
few weeks old, Mark Levy has started 
it on a long travel. 

Rector’s closes its restaurant. Sat- 
urday. The upper floor will become 
a ballroom for popular dancing, while 
a section of the downstairs will have 
a cafeteria. The Broadway front will 
be converted into stores. 

Henry Fink, who recently took over 
the Ritz in Brooklyn, has installed a 
new orchestra and is staging a new 
revue. 

The Moulin Rouge produces a new 
revue Feb. 19. 


ATTORNEYS SUM UP ISSUES. 
(Continued from page 5) 


bickering which featured many of the 
previous hearings. 

Folk told in detail of Mountford’s 
many newspaper threats, quoting ex- 
cerpts from the numerous White Rat 
advertisements appearing in VARIETY 
in 1916. One in which Mountford 
stated any one appearing at a theatre 
where a strike was in progress should 
get ready to carry a lily in his hand 
and another ad. hinting at mysterious 
murder and sudden death for traitors, 
aroused considerable amusement. 
Chairman Murdock commented on the 
bombastic spirit of the language used 
by Mountford. 

The principal contention set forth 
by Folk was that the Federal Trade 
Commission has no jurisdiction over 
the vaudeville interests, because vaude- 
ville it was argued by Folk is not a 
commodity and consequently can not 
be properly designated as “commerce.” 
In support of his contention that 
vaudeville was an abstract form of 
art and not commerce, Folk quoted 
some 12 or 15 precedents. The case 
of the people against Klaw & Erlan- 
ger, in which the Supreme Court of 
New York decided theatrica! amuse- 
ments were not “commerce,” and the 
case of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany against Oscar Hammerstein were 
chief among those citéd. Regarding 
Folk’s contention that vaudeville was 
not labor, properly speaking, and con- 
sequently could not come under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Laws special stress was laid on the 
Hammerstein - Metropolitan Opera 
Company case, which constituted a re- 


versal of the decision rendered in the 
Marinelli-U. B. O. case where it was 
held vaudeville came under the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Ex-Governor Folk’s argument was 
made in a cool, dispassionate manner, 
each point being driven home quietly, 
but with a directness that made for ef- 
fectiveness. When Folk had _ con- 
cluded Walsh asked for a few mo- 
ments, which being granted, Walsh re- 
quested the Commission to read James 
W. Fitzpatrick’s testimony thoroughly 
to get a clear view of the case. Chair- 
man Murdock then announced. the 
hearing as closed, and stated the com- 
mission would take the case under ad- 
visement. 


The matter is now up to the Trade 
Commission for a decision. Just how 
long this may be forthcoming is a mat- 
ter of conjecture 

VARIETY, named as a respondent in 
the proceedings, was not represented 
by counsel, 


WANTS MONEY BACK. 


Ferdinand R. Minrath has brought 
suit against the Kineto Company of 
America to recover various sums ag- 
gregating $20,516. The plaintiff charges 
there is $8,160 coming to him as sal- 
ary for services rendefed as treas- 
u-er of the defendant corporation; $10,- 
£00 on two notes and the balance is the 
amount due on $23,000 worth of Liberty 
Bonds lent the defendant to enable it 
to obtain a loan. 


MOUNTFORD VAUDEVILLE MARTYR 
(Continued from page 7) 


Ed Breese, appearing here at Cohan’s 
Grand in ““Welcome, Stranger,” also 
spoke to and for the women. At the 
lust meeting he had been rebuked by a 
yroman in the audience for not refer- 
ring to the part played by the women 
in the strike. So he made up for it. 


Constance Farber, in the Jolson show 
at the Auditorium, was the first wom- 
an speaker. She said that membership 
in the Equity gave her “a grand and 
giorious feeling.” 

Frank Gillmore was the next 
speaker. 

With a catch in his voice, he reit- 
erated his thanks to’ the American 
Federation of Labor for the part that 
organization played in the winning of 
the strike. Feelingly he remarked that 
there was present on the piatiorm the 
secretary of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, Ed. Nockels. Great cheering. 
Facing Mr. Nockels, Mr. Gillmore said: 

“Here, before our people, I wish to 
take the opportunity of thanking you, 
Mr. Nockels.” 

Uproar. Mr. Nockels neither ac- 
knowledged the thanks, nor spoke. — 

The speech of Mr. Gillmore (like his 
previous one at the Olympic) was 
largely in the nature of a report. He 
aunounced, among other things, that 
there had been established in Chicago 
(and would soon be operative) a free 
legal service for actors. ’ 

Concerning his negotiations with the 
popular-priced managers of Chicago, 
he said he thought he could effect an 
agreement as follows: 

Two instead of four weeks’ rehear- 
sals for legitimate shows. 

Three in stead of five weeks’ rehear- 
sals for musical shows. 

Ten shows a week, instead of four- 
teen, in territory where there were 
performances on Sunday. 

Nine shows a week in territory where 
there were no performances on Sun- 
day. 

Concerning his trip to Los Angeles, 
he announced, to great applause, that 
the union known as “The Atmosphere 
and Bits” organization of that city, 
which had an independent charter 
from the American Federation of La- 
bor, had joined the A. A. A. A., as had 


the association known as the Screen 
Actors of America. 

Speaking of the advancement of the 
Equity, he said: : 

“We are now employers. When we 
started we had one stenographer, and 
we thought that was wonderful. Now 
we have 21 employes. 

“We are now landlords. We have 
rented the basement of our building in 
New York, to a concern which pays 
us $3,000 a year for it. 

“We are now capitalists. The Equity 
has $60,000 invested in Liberty Bonds. 

“And if you want it, we can be man- 
agers. That’s up to you. Think of it 
—employers, landlords, capitalists and 
managers !” 

Clara Blandeck followed Mr. Cantor 
and spoke of her experience overseas. 
She was followed by Fred Lowenthal, 
Chicago attorney for the A. E. A., who 
was bittér in his vituperation against 
the managers. 

The theatre was packed to capacity, 
with many standing in the rear. 

There was a liberal representation 
of managers and agents, who appeared 
to enjoy only the remarks made by 
Eddie Cantor. 

On the platform, in addition to Mr. 
Nockels, was a representative of the 
Farmers’ Alliance. He did not speak. 


HORWITZ GATES TOUPE. 


Last week Arthur Horwitz went to 
Atlantic City for the express purpose, 
ke alleged, of getting used to his new 
toupee. His partner, Lee Kraus, insist- 
ed that Arthur take along a flock of 
contracts, probably with the idea of 
signing up some fish. Arthur held out 
for news of a dreadful accident which 
the toupee is responsible. One of his 
acts read the story about the wig- 
maker’s delight in last week’s Variety 
while dining at the N. V. A. She 
laughed so heartily that her false teeth 
cropped out and fell into the soup. 

On Tuesday Arthur returned from 
the seashore. Half an hour after his 
arrival the toupee was hanging on the 
wall, attached to a piece of ribbon and 
a sign reading “For Sale.” He removed 
his hat to prove that he had gated the 
wig, and said that he could never wear 
it after the story in last week’s Variety. 
That, he said, was responsible for an- 
other flock of letters. One came from 
a guy who is in the mattress business 
and wanted to know if Arthur had any 


old hair around. But the “darb” letter | 


came from Arthur’s father, and it put 
the finis on the toupee. It read: 


Detroit, Feb. 10. 
Dear Arthur: 

I see by the Variety that you are 
wearing a toupee. For God’s sake, I can 
give you some of my hair. Do not be 
a damn fool and wear a toupe and be 
the laughing stock of everybody. You 
look better without it. That is what 
becomes of you when you sleep in 
short beds. Here I am, sixty-one years 
old and have not lost a hair. You come 
from good stock. We sent you out into 
the world in good shape, but some- 
body must have damaged you since you 
left us. I did not notice that your 
hair was gone last summer when I saw 
you. Throw the toupee into the— 
(waste-basket), because you will be an 
old man before your father. You get 
the coin and never mind the hair. 

Your dad, 
Joseph Horwitz. 


Lloyd and Christie Part. 


Lloyd and Christie will dissolve part- 
nership when the act finishes its Phila- 
delphia engagement next week. Lloyd, 
who was formerly teamed with the 
late Chappie Aveling, will team up with 
Clay Crouch, recently partnered with 
George Le Maire. Christie will con- 
tinue as a single in vaudeville. 


Max Kohn, a brother of Ralph Kohn, 
who died recently in the “flu” wave 
that spread over the city, is now active 
secretary for A. H. Woods. The sur- 
viving Kohn is a newcomer in the 
show business. 


PROTEST CLOSING. 


San Antonio, Tex., Feb. 18. 

When the health department closed 
four theatres recently because of the 
flu, a number of vaudeville artists 
forced to lay off affixed their signa- 
tures to a letter written by one of 
them protesting the uncalled proce- 
dure. Included in.the epistle was a 
notice to the public, which reads: “If 
you want the theatres open, ‘petition 
the mayor, making your name and 
business known.” 


The letter, in advertising form, was 
published in heavy type, two columns 
measure, entitled “It’s Time the Truth 
Is Laid Bare.” It follows, with the 
names of the artists included. 


Whenever a great calamity befalls a 
city, a state, or an individual citizen, 
benefits are arranged and the first to 
volunteer are the actors. The order to 
close all places of amusement hits hard- 
est of all the actor, so perhaps we might 
consider for a moment what closing 
means to a profession which has proven 
itself at all times ready to lend the 
helping hand, to entertain our soldiers 
during the recent war, or in any great 
crisis or emergency, to maintain morale 
and prevent panic. We pay our own 
transportation and a few days’ notice 
of closing would save us money, but to 
clese theatres on a few hours’ notice 
works a great hardship on an already 
overburdened profession. Dr. Copeland 
of New York City believes the keeping 
open of the theatre prevents spread of 
panic and hysteria, and believes enter- 
tainment is one way to keep the public 
mind off the disease as far as possible 
and in a measure acts as a preventative. 
The Princess Theatre is a clean-well- 
ventilated theatre, and yet it is ordered 
closed. But I noticed all the auction 
rooms on Alamo Plaza are running full 
blast at seating and standing capacity. 


Surely these theatres are healthier 
places wherein the public might spend 
the evening. Your city is the only one 
in Texas closed, and as I always under- 
stood San Antonio to be a health resort, 
keeping it closed is hardly a good adver- 
tisement for the rest of the country to 
read. The medical experts of the great 
cities of the eountry, where the disease 
is much worse than here, have decided 
that closing theatres is conducive to 
panic and aggravates rather than allevi- 
ates the trouble, and consideration of 
these facts should incline your author- 
ities to open your theatres at once. In 
the meantime actors, musicians, theatre 
attaches and stage hands are deprived 
of a livelihood, for in ordering a city’s 
theatres “closed, the authorities never 
think to appropriate a sum from the 
city’s resources to pay the losses in- 
volved by the actors who in this instance 
pay transportation to this city to receive 
One day’s work—all your authorities al- 
low us to get before premptorily closing 
us up. Perhaps your city authorities, 
some time in the future, when they are 
arranging to ask a theatre manager for 
his theatre, and the actors for their 
services for a benefit of some kind, to 
give a thought to the actors at present in 
this city who, on a few hour's notice, are 
deprived of their livelihood without any 
attempt on the part of your city fathers 
to take the responsibility of the losses 
involved. 

(Signed) 
J. Ellis Kirkham, Mer., 
“Dangerous Dan McGrew” Co. 
Harry Antrim. 
Hodge & Lowell. 
Antoinette Crawford & Co. 
Cross & Santorio. 
K. T. Kuma & Co. 
Amoros & Jeanette. 
Wolff & Patterson. 
Louise Gilbert. 
W. E. Whittle. 
Harry Gribble, 
For “Putting It Over” Co. 
Waiman & Berry 
Bob Tips & Co. 
Helen Davies. 
Robbie Gordene. 
Wright & Dietrich. 


Lee and Gordon Apart. 

Tommy Gordon, of Lee and Gordon, 
has separated from Lee and is now be- 
ing featured in a new production, 
“Rolling On,” produced by Frank 
Davis, of Davis & Darnell, of the “Fri- 
volities.”. Max Hart is handling the 
act. 


Seymour Brown Publishing Again. 


Phila., Feb. 18. 
Seymour Brown, formerly of Brown 
and Ayer, is back in the music pub- 
lishing business, having teamed up with 
Archie Fletcher, formerly with Joe 
Morris. As yet the new firm has only 
a Philadelphia office. 
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_ OBITUARY 





John H. Burns. 

John H. Burns, an old-time coast 
performer since 1880, died in San Fran- 
cisco, Jan. 15. During the latter eigh- 
ties, in conjunction with Matt Trayers, 
he owned the Theatre Comique, San 
Francisco, and variety houses in Seat- 
tle. Burns is the last of the old quar- 
tette consisting of Matt Trayers, Owen 
Dale and Junie McCree, who used to 
play for Jack Hallinan at the Cremorne, 
San Francisco. He is survived by a 


widow, Jessie Eldredge. Cause of death, 
inflammation of lungs. At the-time of 
his death he was connected with the 
Union Iron Works. 





MLLE. GABY DESLYS 


May Her Dear Soul Rest in Peace 
AL W. BROWN 


Ruby Myers. 

Ruby Myers died Feb. 14 in Chicago 
of pneumonia after a short illness. 
Her sickness had caused Patricola 
(Tom) and Myers to cancel vaudeville 
engagements in the inner middle west. 
The team was a standard one in vaude- 
ville. In private life Miss Myers was 
Mrs. Thomas Patricola, her husband 
being her vaudeville partner. They 
had been married about six years. 
Mrs. Patrocila was about 25 years of 
age. 


IN MEMORY 
of Our Dear Friend 


BEN MANN 


May his soul rest in peace. 


MR. and MRS. LOU CLAYTON 


With our deepest sympathy for his 
wife, Hazel Mann. 





Franklin Maurice Leavy. 

Franklin Maurice Leavy, treasurer 
of the Orpheum, San Francisco, died 
Feb. 11 from pneumonia following an 
iliness of four days. Mr. Leavy was 
4? years old and associated with the 
Orpheum for 11 years, and the last 
8 years as treasurer. 


IN SACRED MEMORY 
ef 
MY DARLING MOTHER 
Who Passed on November 25th, 1919 
Age 67 
May Her Soul Rest in Peace 


CLAUDIA TRACEY 





Dick Mack. 

Dick Mack died in San Francisco 
Feb. 4. He was formerly in vaude- 
ville and lately devoted his time to 
pictures. Mr. Mack was well known 
in San Francisco, having appeared in 
— before the fire. He was 66 years 
old. 


TO THE LOVING MEMORY 
of our little 


PAL 


EVELYN KELLAR 


Laid to rest February 2nd, 1920. 


Ethel Davis Frederick Rich 





John S. Hiller. 

John S. Hiller died, January 11, in 
Reading, Pa. The deceased was a 
prominent musical director and had 
looked after the musical arrangements 
of a number of Broadway musical hits 
including “Florodora” and “El Capitan.” 
He was also a composer. 

Steve Bogrett. 

Steve Bogrett, manager of the Bijon 
at Bangor, Me., died Feb. 26. He had 
been at Bangor for a number of years, 
having spent 30 years in the show busi- 
apes The deceased was about 45 years 
old. 


——_— 


Edward Scott. 


Edward Scott died Feb. 4, at Roches- 
ter, Minn., pneumonia. Funeral ser- 
vices were held in his mother’s home 
at 140 Elm street, Providence. Well 
known in vaudeville. 


George N. Heald. 


George N. Heald, 44 years old, died 
February 10 at a hospital at Lewiston, 
Me., after three months’ illness. He 
was manager of the Priscilla Theatre, 
of that city. 





C. Ward Brown. 

C. Ward Brown, manager of the Gar- 
den Theatre, Flint, Mich., died of pneu- 
monia in that city last week. Inter- 
ment was in his home town in Indiana. 





IN MEMORY 


of Our Dear Friend 


BEN MANN 


May God rest his -soul. 
DANCING KENNEDYS 
eee ee ee 


The mother of Owen Jones, assistant 
to W. J. Sullivan, of the Keith Ex- 
change, died at her home in England 
last week. She was 67 years of age. 


Mrs. E. H. Martin died Feb. 6, 76 
years old, of the flu. Mother of George 
E. Martin, of the “Beauty Vender,” én 
route Keith circuit. 


sp, EEA RI SB eA 8 oe 
IN LOVING MEMORY 


of 
MARGARET YATES 


Mother of 
BOB WARREN and GRACE 
Passed away February 12th, 1920. 





The mother and 14-year-old daugh- 
ter of Jimmy Bard (4 Readings) died 
within three weeks of one another 
recently. 


Gaby Deslys died in Paris, February 
11, of throat trouble which followed 
influenza. 


THE BLUEBIRDS. 


(Continued from page 10) 
opportunity to shim. She is an unusually 
heavy soubrette- but holds plenty of pep 
in spite of her excess weight and led 
several numbers in sprightly fashion 
breaking into a sort of a cooch shimmy 
on the slightest provocation. Her vo- 
calizing was off and her enunciation very 
poor, the lyrics passing away in a series 
of tone mumbles indistinguishable to 
half the house. 

Kelly and Parelle have a disgusting 
bit of business in one scene that could 
stand censoring, the expectoration of 
water in each others’ face. Aside from 
this digression and one or two jokes 
tainted with double entendre, the show 
is clean. 

The chorus make six changes and tne 
dancing is catch as catch can which 
makes it a nice job for the girls 

Con. 


BOWERY BURLESQUERS. 


(Second Review.) 


This was the attraction at the Colum- 
bia last week, a Hurtig & Seamon pro- 
duction, offered by Joe Hurtig. It looks 
the best thing in the H. & S. string this 
season, and since it easily is the best of 
the Columbia wheel shows that have 
rolled into Broadway for a number of 
“spokes,” the editor sure had the correct 
dope in reassigning it for a second re- 
view, for the “Bowery Burlesquers” de- 
serves more of comment and commenda- 
tion Jolo gave it. The latter wrote at 
the show, not about it; started an argu- 
ment with himself (and Jolo is long on 
arguments) about Al Woods’ farces 
which have about as much to do with 
burlesque as Shakespeare; then sought 
to establish a premise but finished up by 
meandering to something else again. 
Without assent or denial Jolo ek nee: am | 
himself as VaArRIeEtTyY’s 
critic,” whatever that means, but it 


“international. 


doesn’t mean he appreciates burlesque of 
the day, and may mean that he has mean 
ideas about it. There was no particular 
reason why the writer was chosen tc do 
the second review. 

As the program has it, the show is 
“The New Bowery Buriesquers,” for it 
looks new throughout as to production 
and costumes. Treated in true burlesque 
tashion the topics dwelt upon are current 
Or topical, with a thread of cohesiun 
present in “Going Up and Coming Down,” 
the main idea of the “book” being afi 
airplane contest. There are five full 
stage sets, well lighted and fresh look- 
ing, that giving the show an edge on 
some of the others. 

In regards to the production there are 
really two effects, both worthy enough 
and one good enough for a regular 
Broadway attraction. A prop airplane is 
used for a comedy scene and then lofted 
for a first act climax. The plane itself 
isn’t in proportion, for that is next to 
impossible for the stage. Opening the 
second act, however, is the best effect. 
It has the airplane in full flight over the 
ocean. Suddenly there is an explosion 
and the plane dives to the ocean. That 
provides a comedy scene which is novel 
and laughable. Just before, the effect of 
a steamship, which isn’t so good, mostly 
because the boat itself looks more like a 
tug than a liner. 

Hurtig & Seamon have no illusions 
about the production carrying the show. 
They supplied it as adjunct to a strong 
comedy offering. There have been cast 
changes «ver last year’s “Burlesquers,” 
but Frank Harcourt and Billy Foster re- 
main as the comedians and are the 
featured comedians. It isn’t a case of 
first and second comics. The men pair 
excellently. They have cleaned up some- 
what over former seasons, though there 
is enough “of stuff” here and there. It’s 
perhaps a tough thing for a comic to cast 
overboard a collection of laughs because 
someone says the material is tinted blue, 
and so long as burlesque audiences like 
a dash of tabasco with their favorites, so 
long will that matter stay in. 

Foster and Harcourt are on the stage 
pratcically throughout the show, which 
means they not only appeased old friends 
in the house Friday night (capacity) but 
won over a flock of new laugh-hounds. 
They had no less than six comedy scenes 
or bits, some of them quite extended. As 
a team they line up with the very best in 
burlesque. Right now they have more 
than enough niaterial to make a comedy 
act for vaudeville—and without the “oh 
doctor” stuff, which never would go for 
the two a day or the others for that mat- 
ter. 

The comedians got under way with 
what was programed a specialty, there 
being a drop in one supposed to show an 
aviation field surrounded by a picket 
fence (aviators take warning), but a full 
stage scene had a back drop that was in 
form. In the first bit Harcourt started 
“getting to’ Foster by calling him a 
horse, Allusions to Foster in horsey 
terms never failed to get a laugh when- 
ever and wherever pulled throughout the 
evening, Foster’s mugging at those times 
making the laughs sure. Their second 
stretch came with the prop plane, the 
material built up on the “letters a, u, i 
and e.” As shipwrecked airplane pilots, 
they were afforded a chance to keep up 
their comedy percentage, and a real 
laugh came when Harcourt said the only 
land was “five miles away—straight 
down.” From aviators they suddenly 
switched to bull fighters, and in that 
scene landed strongly. It was here that 
Harcourt did his lone dance bit. He 
first announced that Foster would ac- 
company him “on his Wurlitzer’—a 
mouth organ. But after Billy played for 
a while, Frank advised him to walk to 
the center of Williamsburgh Bridge and 
drop the mouth organ overboard; also he 
might as well hang on to it while it 
dropped. 

The men were aided in the fun of the 
bull fight scene by Dolly Sweet, who sure 
is a doll in tights. Miss Sweet has a 
varied assortment of costumes—all call- 
ing for tighted appearances, which she is 
wise enough to know she looks best in. 

Miss Sweet is a distinct acquisition to 
the show this season, and she lines up as 
a clever principal woman, for she has 
looks and a great pair of legs. She put 
over another number to a big score with 
“All Sweeties” through clever boosting. 

Libby Hart remains from last year’s 
cast, while the third feminine merber 
is Kitty Glaseo. Kitty had a plui in 
“Dardanclia.” She never should wear 
tights. From the cut of her gowns, Miss 
Glaseo knows it but doesn't altogether 
heed. She looked much better in frocks 
of regulation length. : 

There is strength in the male singing. 
Marty Semon, the plump Straight from 
last year, joins with Hill, Arthur Mallon 
and Harry Weil, forming a quartette for 
several numbers. Mallon and Weil in a 
song specialty in the second act went 
over very well. One of the men shows 
a tenor, excellently used for “By Lo,” 
which seemed written for him. The 
men had a good routine including “Smart 
Little Feller Who Stocked Up His 
Cellar.” Near the finish the quarettte 
became a sextette, Foster and Harcourt 
joining and Foster finishing with a good 
trombone imitation, 

The “Rowery Burlesquers” ought to 
attract attention and sure big patronage 
on the swing around the wheel, and jt 
looks set for next season without im- 
portant changes, which will probably 
be news to Jolo. bee. 


AL REEVES’ BEAUTY SHOW. 


(Second. Review.) 

A complete change has been made in 
the cast of principals of Al Reeves’ show 
Since it played the Columbia last No- 
vember, At that time the show was re- 
viewed by Sime. The notice was un- 
favorable, In view of the changes in 
the cast, and believing his show to have 
been strengthened materially thereby 
Since the Columbia engagement, Mr. 
Keeves requested a second review, at 
Hurtig & Seamon’'s last week. The writer 
did not catch the Reeves show before or 
when it played the Columbia this season, 
and consequently ig not in a position to 
make comparisons between the furmer 
and present arrangement, As played at 
Hiurtig & Seamon’s the show, notwith- 
standing any changes that have taken 


place, cannot be rated as “good.” it is 
not “bad” either, generally speakiag, 


but on the whole just about reaches a 
fair classification. The show is “clean.” 
Replacing Harry Marks Stewart and 
Harry 8. Le Van as principal comics are 
Vick Fitzgerald and Jack Carroll. Doth 
essay tramp characters throughout, 
working hard and getting a fair share of 
laughs with the material furnished them. 
Fitzgerald and Carroll have all the com- 
edy there is in the show. There is no one 
who can properly be termed a “straight,” 
Marcia Moore replacing Ruth Hayward 
as prima donna is a decided acquisition 
to the show. Miss Moore has appearance, 
“a cultivated soprano singing voice cof 
sweetness and ftiexibility and an air of 
refinement, which gives the impression 
she may have come from the concert 
platform. The other principal woman is 
Amanda Love, a cross between a prima 
and soubret, recently added. She has 
personality, sings well enough to get by 
and handles dialog nicely. Ada Morse, a 
clever little toe dancer, and Rubini and 
Rosa, the latter a musical team, offer 
specialties, but do not play parts. 

The opening lacks pep, the choristers 
entering singly, with the foots and front 
border lights dimmed. When the 18 
finally arrive the lights are switched on, 
The first scene is a garden set, badly 
timeworn, and practically a bare stage 
arrangement. The show takes too long 
to get under way, the first scene contain- 
ing little in the way otf comedy. A street 
drop (house) next, with an entertaining 
comedy bit handled by Carroll and Miss 
Love gaining a bunch of laughs. Margcia 
Moore has a specialty next, singing 
“Your Eyes” and “The Americans Come,’ 
both numbers landing solidly. The third 
set, an interior of a costume shop, has 
Fitzgerald and Carroll doing a version 
of the old Harry Green sketch, “Part- 
ners.” Although the piece calls for 
Hebraic types, Fitzgerald and Carroll do 
it in their tramp characters and succeed 
in getting a lot of fun out of the lines 
and business. 

There's a chorus girls contest here, 
with five or six of the girls smging the 
chorus of “Won't You'Be Mv Beau.” The 
choristers are all of the pony type, and 
the average age is about 20. They’re a 
bunch of willing workers, too, going 
about everything they tackle with a 
smile that brightens things noticeably. 
They dance better than the average. The 
Bigtown Quartet stopped the show cold 
in the fourth scene, a good-looking ex- 
terior of a theatre. The boys have plenty 
of volume and harmonize tunefully. 

The fifth scene is labeled an Eeryptian 
cabaret. It looks a bit shoddy close up. 
A number with each of the girls repre- 
senting different nationalities brought 
gales of applause for France, Italy, Ire- 
land and, of course, the U. 8S, A.—and 
long and loud hisses for England. This 
was the finale of the first part. 

Tine seeond part opens with a good 
flash, to those unfamiliar with the 
Chinatown set that has been used by the 
Reeves show for several seasons. Thé 
comics have a table scene, out of waicn 
they extract laughs, with some very old 
business. Al Reeves makes his only ap- 
pearance during the show in this scene, 
singing a verse or two of his familiar 
“Your Old Pal Al’ song and making his 
regulation curtain speech, with com- 
ments on the audience, the choristers and 
current topics in general. This is his 
28th year, he said. Al is always asking 
for credit—but here’s something he never 
sought credit for—his age. Whatever it 
is he doesn’t look a day over 45——and Al 
is just a year or two older than that. 
The speech landed its customary bull’e- 
eye, although Ai did seem to be stuck 
once or twice for comedy topics. 

Rubini and Rosa, also appearing in the 
cabaret scene, scored a young riot with 


violin and accordion Pw ten None of 
the show's numbers disclosed anything 
novel in staging or stepping. Amanda 


Love leads several and Ada Morse and 
Marcia Moore also help out. The show 
closes with the Reeves trade mark, pos- 
ing by choristers in union suits. The 
Hurtig & Seamon audience last Wednes- 
day night received the whole show very 
well, sticking until the final curtain. 
Taking it in the aggregate it’s an old- 
fashioned burlesque show, with a cheap 
production, good cast, only fairly well 
fitted. with material and an ordinary com- 
plement of wardrobe. No amount of 
tinkering will improve it much. In order 
to bring the show up to the grade of the 
best of the Columbia Wheel, all Al needs 
to do is get a new book, costumes an 
scenery, and either get in the show him- 
self or add a good straight man to build 
up the comedy. Beli. 
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IN LONDON 





London, Feb. 2. 

The theatrical event of last week 
was “Medorah,” at the Alhambra, 
originally down for production Jan. 
20, but the theft of some of the 
company’s wardrobe caused a post- 
ponement until Jan. 22. This musical 
show, with some originality of plot, 
good music, and clever people, should 
hold a place for many weeks to come. 
The action swings from east to west, 
from Caravanistan to Washington, and 
the staging is of the best. The story 
circles round a beautiful princess who 
is much too lean in a country where 
corpulency is a thing of the greatest 
beauty and who is sent away to under- 
go a fattening process. Instead of get- 
ting beauteously fat, however, she falls 
in love. Ada Reeve took the first night 
house by storm. Other artists who 
shone in a cormpany in which everyone 
made good are Jameison Doods and W. 
S. Perry, whose collection of Ameri- 
canisms is weird and wonderful. 

John Masefield’s “Pompey the Great, 
produced by Sir F. R. Benson, now 
styled Sir Frank Benson, at the St. 
Martins, Jan. 21, is not a particularly 
enlivening show. It is full of stodgi- 
mess and possesses absolutely no 
humor of any sort. The stage lim- 
itations of the St. Martins also do not 
improve matters and hinder any at- 
tempt at spectacle. The main incidents 
in the play are Pompey’s decision to 
give’ battle to Caesar’s legions. The 
triumph of his leadership at Dyrach- 
imus; his overthrow through the 
treachery of his generals; his defeat at 
Pharsalis; and his tragic death while 
seeking the hospitality of the Egyptian 
ruler, Ptolemy. Sir Frank Benson 
gives a scholarly reading of the title 
role and it was mainly by virtue of his 
popularity that the play was received 
with cordiality. 


” 





Martin Harvey revived “The Only 
Way” at -Covent Garden Jan. 20 and 
both actor and play were received with 
great warmth. Twenty-one years have 
elapsed since the original production 
at the Lyceum but time has stood still 
where Martin Harvey is concerned and 
his performance of the self-sacrificing 
“Siding Carton” is as fresh and power- 
ful as ever. As in the original produc- 
tion Mme. de Silva plays the girl 
“Mimi.” Harvey still presents “Ham- 
let” on Wednesday and Saturday mat- 
inees. 


Among the best news is the an- 
nouncement of Mrs. Pat Campbell’s re- 
turn when “Sacred and Profane Love” 
fails to draw at the Aldwych. George 
Bernard Shaw’s “Pygmalion” will be 
revived, with Mrs. Campbell in her 
original character of “Elisa Doolittle.” 
The play when produced at His 
Majesty’s in 1914 created a sensation 
by the use of language rarely heard 
outside a smoking room. After “Pyg- 
malion” Viola Tree will produce “The 
Tempest.” 

Henry Ainley’s future program at the 
St. James includes productions of 
“Richard IJ,” “Hamlet,” and “King 
Lear.” Although he has been asked to 
transfer his “Julius Caesar” to Amer- 
ica, such a visit does not figure in his 
plans as yet. Another play which will 
I presented at the St. James is “The 
est.” 


, _—_— 


As predicted a short while ago the 
end of several London productions has 
come. and the day of doom for others 
is getting very near. Meanwhile West 
End managers are engaged in a game 
of general post. “Maggie” will be 
withdrawn from the Oxford and will 
be followed by “Eclipse,” the notice 
for the withdrawal of which was also 
up but has now been rescinded while 
“Mr. Pim Passes By” goes from the 


New to the Garrick; thus leaving the 
theatre open for the Matheson Lang 
production of “Carnival.” 

Robert Caqurtneidge is sending 
George Tully to Australia with a rep- 
ertory of comedies including “The Man 
from Toronto,” Douglas Murray’s Duke 
of York’s success. 

After playing for five weeks in 
Liverpool the Courtneidge production 
of “Too Many Girls” goes to Sheffield, 
there to commence a provincial tour. 
Sometime in the hidden future this 
musical comedy will be seen in the 
West End. 





Much secrecy surrounds certain ac- 
tivities at the Gaiety where Seymour 
Hicks has taken up the reins of stage 
direction. Artistes are being engaged 
for a new production of which no 
particulars are forthcoming but don’t 
be surprised if a series of revivals of 
the Edwardian “girl” musical plays 
proves to be in the wind. 

Anna Stannard joined the bill at the 
Coliseum Jan. 26 in a one-act play, “A 
Command Performance.” She is well 
known both in British and American 
theatrical circles, and is the daughter 
of the late Hon, Sam B. Stannard, of 
St. Louis. 


~ 


Apparently Peggy Primrose has 
found West End management no more 
profitable than did Gina Palerme, any- 
how the balance of her St. Martin’s 
lease passes into the Reandean Com- 
pany’s hands and they will produce 
early in February a new comedy by 
Ernest Denny entitled, “Just Like 
Judy.” Iris Hoey and Donald Calthrop 
will be the leading people. 

Owing to strikes and epidemics in 
Australia the J. C. Williamson com- 
peny has been compelled to canel 85 
weeks of tour and close their theatres 
in New Zealand, Sidney, Adelaide, Bris- 
bane and Melbourne. They have also 
had to withdraw their Christmas pro- 
duction. We are in a bit of a mess 
here theatrically, but nothing so dras- 
tic as this has been found necessary. 

Despite many announcements in the 
“lay” press, Connie Ediss will not re- 
turn to the Gaiety. She has signed a 
new contract with Thomas C. Dagnall 
under which she will appear in a new 
comedy at the Criterion whenever 
“Lord Richard in the Pantry” ceases 
to draw. 

“Joy Bells” at the Hippodrome is go- 
ing merrily and de Courville is further 
strengthening the show by the intro- 
duction of a new jazz band, “The Yanks 
Comedy Five,” which he has brought 
from America. They will appear in the 
last scene. 

“Fifinella” at the Scala, “Charley’s 
Aunt” at the Royalty and “The Cin- 
derella Man” at the Queens, all finished 
Jan. 24. 





Revivals this week are “When 
Knights Were Bold” at the Scala with 
Bromley Challoner and Marjorie Bell- 
airs in the cast, and Sir J. M. Barrie’s 
“The Admirable Crichton” at the Roy- 
alty with Julia James, Lady Tree, and 
Alfred Bishop. 


~ 





“The Red Mill” is going strong at the 
Empire and as events may shortly cause 
its removal from this theatre, Leon 
Pollock is looking about for another 
West End house. He will shortly pro- 
duce “Sweethearts,” another musical 
comedy by Henry Blossom and Victor 
Herbert 

Despite all statements to the con- 
trary the Empire will probably see one 
or two new productions before pass- 


ing into the hands of the house-break- 
ers. 

Robert Courtneidge has engaged 
Peggy O'Neil to “star” in the adaption 
of Gertrude Page’s Novel, “Daddy—the 
Next Best Thing.” She will bere- 
membered in New York for her work 
in “Tumble In,” “The Flame” “Pigeon 
Post,” “Mavourneen,” etc. At the mo- 
ment she is in Nice where Richard 
Walton Tully and his wife are also, and 
their meeting may lead to the talking 
over of a new play. Courtneidge is 
said to be paying her the biggest sal- 
ary and retainer ever paid to an Amer- 
ican star. 





Charles Hopkins of the Punch and 
Judy theatre, New York, is also over 
here and haunting’ first nights and 
matinees on the look out for some- 
thing new but has found nothing ex- 
cept a Dutch Novel entitled “Old Folks 
and Things that Pass.” Percy Burton 
is interested in the forthcqming pro- 
duction here of “Treasure Island” 
which Charles Hopkins did in New 


York. 





When Mrs. Patrick Campbell returns 
after two years the G. B. S. play will 
be done in the evening, with daily ma- 
tinees of Ibsen’s “John Gabriel Bork- 
man. 


“Daddies” at the Haymarket, “Tiger 
Rose” at the Savoy, and the D’oyly 
Carte company at the Princess will 
finish Jan. 31. “Abraham Lincoln” will 
run for another month. 


IN PARIS. 
By Edward G. Kendrew. 


Paris, Feb. 5. 

Jane Dyt brought an action against 
Peter Carin, then manager of the Mou- 
iin Rouge, as far back as 1912 when a 
revue by Timmont and de Marson held 
the bill. After appearing twice Christ- 
mas day in 1911, the artistes were told 
to rest, as a mark of satisfaction by 
the management, but salaries had not 
been paid and when Jane called on the 
morrow she found the treasury also 
closed. She sued Carin for salary due, 
claimed damages, which were allowed. 
As usual at the Moulin Rouge in those 
days (which unlike the phoenic has not 
yet risen from its ashes) a series of 
appeals were commenced and the case 
was finally decided last week, when the 
first judgment in favor of Mile. Dyt 
was confirmed. The defendants have 
still another court if they wish. 





Edith Mason and her husband, Sig- 
nor Giorgio Polacco, have left for 
Monte Carlo, to play at the opera 
there, returning to sing March 3 to 12 
at the Paris Opera, in Brussels for a 
fortnight in April, and at Covent Gar- 
den, London, from May 5, for three 
tinonths. Polacco is to conduct a new 
symphony society in France, to be 
known as the Sainte-Cecile. 





When Trebor assumes the summer 
lease of the Eldorado he intends 
mounting an operetta “L’Oeil du 
Faune” by Michel Carre and Albert 
Acremant, with Vitry in the lead. 





A cafe concert with the name of 
Tambourin was opened Jan. 31, at 125 
Rue Montmartre. The Aristophanes- 
ques will also give their periodical 
matinees here. 


The death is reported of: 

Martinez Abades, Spanish song 
writer; his songs are sung by Raquel 
Meller during her engagement in Paris. 





Osterman Composer. 
Chicago, Feb. 18. 

Jack Osterman, while on the Or- 
pheum tour, wrote two dance num- 
bers for the Ford Sisters, who were 
on the bill with him. One is “The 
Mabeldora Waltz,” and the other “The 
Ford Fox Trot.” 





WITH THE MUSIC MEN. 


Archie Gottler, of the Leo Feist office, 
is in Chicago for a two-weeks’ sojourn. 


Al Bernard has placed a new Indian 
number, “LeWanna,” with T. B. Harms. 


Fisher Thompson Co, has located in its 
new quarters at 1656 West 46th streec. 





Ernest Lambert is back at Stern’s after 
a short illness from pneumonia, 








Walter Donaldson has purchased a new 
Stutz car with last year’s royalties. 

Mrs. Joe Keit and son, Jerome, have 
recovered from the “flu,” and Mrs. Keit 
is back at her weekly poker games, 


Gilbert & Friedland, Inc., have ac- 
cepted a new ballad by Richard Howard, 
“Dream of Dreams,” for publication. 





York Averill is now connected with the 
Gilbert & Friedland band and orchestra 
department, 





Al. Mitchell, formerly “with Witmark, 
has opened his own offices. He is writ- 
ing for productions. 

Al Bernard and Wheeler Wadsworth 
have been signed up by the Triangle 
Music Co. 





Len Doig, of the Charlies K. Harris pro- 
fessional staff, is playing an engagement 
at the Pekin. 





Rose Goldburg, of the Al Piantadosi 
forces, has also returned after confine- 
ment to bed with some throat trouble. 





Bobby Bloom, formerly western sales 
manager for the Irving Berlin Music Co., 
is now professional manager. 





J. Russell Robinson, the pianist, and 
Rudy Wiedoft, the xylophonist, have 
formed a combination to make phono- 
graph recordings. 


Bernard and Ferris are back in town 
after an extended trip, and are preparing 
to open on the big time, with a new 
repertoire of Irving Berlin songs. 


Harry Pease and Ed. Wilson have 
placed ten of their new numbers with 
Gus Hill’s new show, “Keeping Up with 
the Joneses.” 





Harry Hoch and Arthur Behim havée 
written a number for Waterson-Berlin- 
Snyder around Marshall Neillan’s “The 
River’s End” production. The picture 
song is “dedicated” to Mr. Neillan. 





Belle Brooks, head of the Gilbert & 
Friedland, Inc., band and orchestra de- 
partment, returned to her desk the early 
part of the week after an extended iii- 
ness with the “flu.” 





Harry Santley, Harry Hart, Sam Levy, 
Louis Daly and the seven stenographers 
of the Waterson, Berlin & Snyder office 
are over their attack of “flu,” and are 
back at work. 


Harry Hech and Ted Snyder’s “There 
Must Be a Way to Love You” is selling 
very big at the Woolworth Five and Ter 
stores. The song has not been profes- 
sionally plugged. 


Leon Friedman, professional manager 
for B. D. Nice & Co., added six music mer 
to his staff this week. They are Cy 
Cooper, Carl Alberts, Billy Houston, 
Dave Silman, Mac Lewis and Buck 
Jacobs. 





Henry Marcus and Ray Walker have 
written a new song, entitled “There'll 
Never Be a League of Nations Without 
Ireland,” which has been dedicated to 
Eamon De Valera, president of the Irish 
Republic, and ten per cent. of the sales 
of the number will-go to the Irish League 


Fund. 


JONES’ COLUMBUSES. 
Chicago, Feb. 18. 

Jack Price Jones, recently signed up 
on a three-year contract by Florenz 
Ziegfeld, owes his success to two Co- 
lumbuses in Chicago. One is Nat 
Royster and the other Ashton Stevens. 
When Bernard Granville dropped out 
of the cast of “Honeymoon Town” at 
the La Salle theatre last season, it was 
Royster who recammended Jones (then 
in a minor role in the piece) to Boyle 
Woolfolk, manager of the slow, to 
teke Granville’s part. 

Reluctantly Woolfolk assented. 
When Jones jumped into the part the 
next night, Royster invited Stevens, 
the critic of the Herald and Examiner, 
to see the show again. Stevens came 
and wrote a column of praise about 
Jones. After “Honeymoon Town” 
Jones went east and a month after he 
landed was signed up. 
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A dancer, Bettina Allan, has been added 
to the Midnight Whiri. 


The matinees of “Beyond the Horizon” 
will be given at the Criterion instead of 
the Morosco, beginning Feb. 24. 








Langdon McCormick has built a test- 
ing plant at Mountain Lake, N. J., where 
he will prove his stage inventions. 


Winona Shannon has been engaged by 
Oliver Morosco to understudy her sister 
Effie Shannon in “Mamma’s Affair.” 


The regulations as to the hours of 
peaks _— on theatres has been 


°o 
discontinue 





Mile. Lucienne Moratille arrived in 
New York Feb. 12. She will appear in 
a comic Selwyn production. 


Irene Franklin and Burt Green joined 
the cast of “Always You” at the Lyric 
Monday night. 


Sometime in May “Seven Miles to Ar- 
den,” a comedy witn Grace Valentine, 
will be presented by Oliver Morosco. 





Bisie Lange has withdrawn from the 
cast of “As You Were.” She will enter 
vaudeville. 


Sidney Blackmer has been engaged by 
the Shuberts for the leading masculine 
role in “Not So Long Ago.” 








There will be a special matinee of 
“The Passing Show of 1919” at the Win- 
ter Garden: Washington's Birthday. 


Bert povey has been decorated with 
the gold badge of a captain of police 
for his work for welfare activities in 
the Police Department, 


Margaret Wycherly, Dudley Drireres 
and Helen .Westley are included in the 
cast of Ervine’s “Jane Clegg’ at the 
Garrick next Monday. 


It has been definitely decided to pre- 
sent Percy MacKaye’s play, “George 
Washington,” on March 1, probably at 
the Lyrica 


John lL. Golden has engaged Alphonz 
Ethier, who replaced Lionel Barrymore 
in “The Jest,” for a leadin role in 
“Howdy, Folks!” his next production. 





Sam Eesten, one of the leading come- 
dians on the Yiddish penser. is booked 
for the season in Philadelphia with a 
stock company managed by A. Schor. 


The bulk of Gaby Desly’s fortune, esti- 
mated at severai million dollars, will be 
used to endow a hospital for young girls 
in Paris. 





Madame Delmar and Forrest Winant 
will play the principal roles in “The Un- 
wanted One,” which the Blaneys have 
placed in rehearsal. 





The Shuberts have accepted for imme- 
diate production, “Not So Long Ago,” by 
— Richman. Rehearsals started last 
wee : 


Arthur Hopkins has set March 1 for 
the first appearance of John Barrymore 
in “Richard III,” at the Plymouth. “The 
Jest” will close Feb. 21. 


William Courtney will be star by 
Oliver Morosco in the new _ p by 
Eleanor Hinckley entitled “The Clam 
Digger.” 


Adolph Klauber has completed ar- 
rangements with Sir Alfred Butt for the 
ace uction of “Nightie Night” in Lon- 

on. t 


A musical version of “Caught in the 
Rain” is being made by William B. Fried- 
lander. who expects to have it ready for 
rehearsal March 1. 


Because of contiosing openings, the 

first performance of hillip Moeller’s 

new comedy, “Sophie,” at the Greenwich 

yiege has been postponed from March 
to 


Dorothy Parker has started action to 
contest the will of her late husband, 
Robert Walter Fennell, who left $300,- 
000 and cut her off without a_ penny. 
They were married July 22, 1917. 





Morris Gest sails for Europe March 20. 
While away he will visit London, Paris, 
Berlin, Warsaw and Vienna. He will 
also endeavor to see his father and 
mother in Odessa, who he has not seen 
for many years. 





At the Park, Sunday, Harrison Brock- 
bank of “Apple Blossoms” will present 
his one act operetta, “Jock oo’ the 
Heather,” at an entertainment for the 
benefit of the British war veterans. He 
will sing the title role. 


William Faversham will play the role 
of Charles Surface in Billie Burke’s 
forthcoming revival of “The School for 
Scandal.” Norman Trevor will play 


Joseph Surface and Miss Burke, of 
course, will be Lady Teazle. 


Lionel Barrymore's “trick cellar,” at 
his home at Hempstead, L. I., supposed 
to be burglar proof, was broken into 
last week and the entire stock cleaned 
out. It was valued at $2,000 (pre-dry 
prices). 


The Theatre Lovers Association wil! 
give a series of Sunday night perform- 
ances at the Bramhall Playhouse be- 
inning next Sunday. The members will 
e seen in “Everybody’s Husband” by 
Gilbert Cannan, and other plays. 


“Honey Girl,” the first musical produc- 
tion under Sam H. Harris management, 
may come to Broadway for the summer. 
It had ite premier at Atlantic City Mon- 
day, and opens at Selwyn’s Park Square 
in Boston next week. 





"Viola. Harper has succeeded Heien 


Hayes in the cast of “Clarence.” Miss 
Hayes is the star of “Bab” which opened 
Monday in Boston. “Bab” is a comedy 


from Mary Roberts Rinehart’s stories 
by Edward Childs Carpenter. 


In the course of the inquiry into the 
so-called Broadway stud poker game be- 
fore Chief Justice Kernochan, sitting as 
a magistrate, the court ruled that the 
hearing must be in camera. Four wit- 
nesses were examined, the hearing was 
then adjourned indefinitely. 


The Peoples on the Bowery next sea- 
son will have Bessie Thomashersky and 
David Kessler as stars. Mrs. Thomasher- 
sky is guaranteed $25,000 exclusive of 
wardrobe allowance of several thousand 
dollars plus the guarantee of a testi- 
monial benefit performance. 





Harry Carroll, song writer, will try 
his hand for the first time as a producer 
for vaudeville by bringing out a Jap- 
anese operetta entitled “The Love Tree.” 
Carroll is writing the music and Edgar 
Alan Wolff the book and lyrics, adapt- 
ing the book from the Japanese. It will 
be ready in three weeks. 





The ingratiatine character of “Ar- 
mand, Comte de Trevieres,”’ which Leo 
Ditrichstein is interpreting in “The Pur- 
ple Mask,” at the Booth Theatre, is a 
deviation for this star, who has recently 
made it a point to seek disagreeable 
roles, which Mr. Ditrichstein maintains 
are the greatest test of artistry. 





The book and lyrics of “What's in a 
Name,” a revue to be presented by the 
producers of “The Greenwich Follies,” 
which will be seen out of town on March 
15, and in New York two weeks later, 
are by John Murray Anderson, Anna 
Wynne O’Ryan and Jack Yellen, with 
music by Milton Ager.: 


The previous week witnessed the re- 
turn of Jacob P. Adler after a season in 
London. He was offered a guarantee of 
$35,000 for a 35-week tour of the United 
States and Canada by Edwin A. Relkin 
who outbid Max R. Wilner. Whether 
Adler will tour or decide to remain in 
New York is problematic. 





A change was noted in the dramatic 
department of the Morning World last 
week. Joe Jackson, assistant to Louis 


. De Foe, resigned to do publicity work 


for Russian Relief, while Russell Bryant 
Porter, who, of his own accord was 
shifted to the city staff from the dramatic 
and made a vacancy for Jackson, is back 
assisting De Foe. 


CENTURY THEATRE SALE. 
(Continued from page 14) 


cost $500,000, and the structure the 
balance, or $2,500,000. The total figure 
with everything computed was $3,050,- 
000 


Instead of supplying the sum the 30 
founders gave outright $10,000 each and 
made themselves liable to assessment 
in case there should be a deficit. They 
then sold themselves and others 40 
boxes for $25,000 each. Some 
founders took the entire box, others 
split a box with friends and still others 
did not go into the plan. At $25,000 
per box, the 40 boxes brought $1,000,- 
000 cash. Added to the $300,000 given 
by the founders this left a balance due 
of $1,750,000, which was raised on a 
mortgage made out to William K. Van- 
derbilt, the president. With the com- 
ing in of Winthrop Ames, as direc- 
tor, the box arrangement was found 
that it would destroy part of the in- 
terior scheme, and the boxes were re- 
duced to 16, which made doubling of 
boxes with subscribers necessary, 


A comedy in three acts by Rachel 
Crothers, at the Little Theatre, Feb. 12. 

An interesting, thoughtful and provo- 
cative play, which covers much the same 
gyouns as “The Famous Mrs. Fair.”— 
mee. 


There are mildly interesting episodes 
of the kind Miss Crothers knows how to 
arrange, but there was a lack of anima- 


tion in the proceedings fatal to enjoy- 
ment.—Swun-Herald. 


THE CAT BIRD. 

Comedy in three acts, by Rupert 
Hughes, at the Eiliott, Feb. 16 

One of the happiest reunions took 
place when John Drew met once more 
his old and affectionate friends, who 
greeted him warmly on his return after 
an absence of two years. “The Cat 
Bird” is beautifully mounted from de- 
signs by Lee Simonson and is the better 
for one of those suave and silken per- 
formances which bear the mark of Ar- 
thur Hopkins’ direction. Mr. Drew, of 
course, plays with that unruffied and 
effortless ease, that perfection of high 
comedy, which has misled so many wise- 
acres into declaring: “Ho, ho, he doesn’t 
act at all; he just plays himself.’— 
Times. 

In this production by Arthur Hopkins 
Mr. Drew appeared in the role of a mid- 
dle-aged bachelor in a story, the senti- 
ment of which was offset by much hu- 
morous detail. Janet Beecher appeared 
as the heroine whose love is awakened 
by the scientist’s theories, and other 
roles fell to Ruth Findlay, Pauline Armi- 
tage, Arthur Barry and Sydney Mason.— 
World, 

There were points of resemblance be- 
tween this Pinero worldling and the Mr. 
Drew of other days that the spectators 
could not discern in the character of 
Martin Gloade. Pinero’s mature hero 
was as smartly turned out as the best 
dressed of the youngsters. Mr. Drew in 
his youthful Empire days never bore 
more unmistakable signs of Bond street. 
Yet he had on positively baggy trousers 
in the first act and a coat that made no 
pretense to fitting. This was surely a 
new Mr. Drew.—Sun-Herald. 

The fact that Mr. Drew has created a 
role totally unlike almost anything else 
fn his repertory may be illustrated by 
the statement that if he did not do so 
uncommonly well in it the natural re- 
mark to make would be that the play 
needed the services of E. §S. Williard. 
We are forgetful at the moment whether 
Mr. Williard is still in the land of the 
living, but the matter is academic, since 
the role has now become a John Drew 
part.—Tribune. 


SHAVINGS. 


Comedy from Joseph C. Lincoin’s novel 
“Shavings,” dramatized by Misses Pau- 
line Phelps and Marion Short, Knicker- 
bocker, Feb. 16. 

“Shavings” is one of those rural come- 
dies that many now look upon as old 
fashioned. There are quaint characters, 
+ 4 comedy and a pleasing vein of hu- 
m interest, in which stands out a 
middle-aged maker of toy windmilis in a 
village on Cape Cod. Harry Beresford 
played this part with a very kindly 
humor.—Sun-Herald. 

Like “Lightnin’,” the “Shavings” of 
the title is the nickname given a queer 
soul, who potters through life in his own 
dilly-dallying way, a warm-hearted fel- 
low whom the town comes to regard as 
a crank, but who is sufficient of an al- 
truist to straighten out the affairs of 
others while letting his own happiness 
take care of itself. It is a placid little 
comedy, depending more upon character 
than story, and not troubling to start 
its plot until well into the second act.— 
Times. 

Harry Beresford in the title role of 
“Shavings” is a gentle and lovable old 
toymaker, something of a recluse and 
philosopher, whose energies are devoted 
to settling the troubles of a widow 
whose son has been accused of theft. 
He falls in love with the widow, but 
suffers the fate of most good Samari- 
tans. There were in the various quaint 
roles Charles Daw Clark, James Brad- 
bury, Clara Moores, Vivian Tobin and 
others.— World. 


SHOWS IN NEW YORK. 


(Continued from page 16) 
pacity. Increased scale for holiday 
more than evened things. 

“The Storm,” 48th Street Theatre (21st 
week). Has been a consistent money- 
maker since opening and looks sure of 
running ell into spring. 

“The Wonde 1 Thing.” Playhouse (ist 
week). Opened Tuesday night. Grace 
George in ‘The Ruined Lady” suddenly 
withdrew last week. 

“Wedding Bells,” Harris (15th week). 
Played to good business last week 
with around $9,000 drawn. 


SHOWS IN CHICAGO. 


Chicago, Feb. 18 

“Qlarence,” Blackstone.—A handsome 
profit-maker for George Tyler, a tidy 
income for Mr. Tarkington and a feather 
in the caps of Gregory Kelly and Ruth 
Kelly Jot $13,500 on the week. (17th 
week.) 

“Sinbad,” Auditorium.—The return to 
the cast of Al Jolson, after being out 








but the take-in was much under the fig- 
ures at the opening week. Despite the 
unusual size of the Auditorium, there 
seems to have been no special) efforts 


made to ballyhoo Jolson. The space 
taken in the Sunday papers is the same 
as that taken for the other attractions, 
The engagement it is announced, has 
been extended to March 6 3d week.) 

“Dear Me,” Cort The Grace La Rue 
show has all the appearance of a heavy 
winner, with a gross of nearly $14,000 
on the opening week. 

“Hetty, Be Good,” Princess.—Vers 
Michelena starred; piece is light, but not 
expensive, hence should not be a ioser; 


about $8,500 
“Hello, Alexander,” Garrick.—Took «@ 


substantial drop; about $15,000. 

“Follies,” Colonial.—About $35,000, with 
seats available for the first time since 
the run began. (9th week.) 


Thurston, Olympic.—The magician 
crowded out “Civilian Clothes,” which 
was pegging along at a $10,000 clip. It 
is extremely doubtful if Thurston will 
approach that figure this week. Opened 
Monday. 

“Welcome, Stranger,” Grand.—Absolute 


capacity; got over $18,000 on the week. 
The comedy hit of the town, good for s 
run of months (8th week.) 

Sothern and Marlowe, Studebaker.— 
Opened Monday night with “Twelfth 


Night,” with every indication that their 
run here will be profitable. Grosse should 
go over $14,000. (ligt week.) 

“Oh, My Dear,” La Salle.—About $12,- 
500. (5th week.) Two more weeks to 
run. The show was too light to buck 
Jolson, “Follies” and other heavy pieces. 

“Tiger, Tiger,” Powers.—After doing 
a surprisingly light business, going be- 
lew $£109000 once or twice, the Frances 
Starr show took a hop and got almost 
$15,000 this week. (5th week.) The en- 
gagement is for two weeks more. 

“Dear Brutus,” Illinois.—Quit here on 
its fifth and last week with the biggest 
business of its run here—$1i6,500. ay~ 
mond Hitchcock’s “Hitchy-Koo, 1919, 
opened Monday night and showed prom- 
ise of a $17,000 week. (ist week.) 

“Votee in the Dark,” Woods.—Over 
$13,000, which is not good for this house, 
but not bad for a melodrama. (5th 
week.) “Monte Christo, Jr.,” comes is 
Feb. 29. 


THE JUDGMENT RECORD. 


The following is a lst of the judgments 
filed in the County Cierk’s office. The 
first name is that of the judgmen 
debtor; the second the judgment cred- 
itor, and the amount of the judgment: 

Motion Picture Exposition Co.; Jacques 
& Co., Inc.; $129.40 

Oliver Productions, Inc.; M. E. Dugan; 
$583.17. 

John Cort: H. Weer; $1,913.20. 

Wendel Phillips Dodge: Waldorf-As- 


toria, Inc.; $63.58. 
Loretta Del Valle; G. E. Brown; $1,- 


881.83. 
Anna Fitzul; Stern Bros.; $248.42. 
Norris W. Brown: Actors’ Fund of 
America; costs $111.65 
Harry H. Frazee; M. Buel, $797.78 
Nathaniel C. Goodwin, adm’r; M. Kia” 


t al: $7,972.74. me 
: Renee Boucicault; F. C. Hower" 


$466.42. 


ALLIED ORGANIZATION LUNCHES 
Chicago Feb. *% 

The amalgamation of the Chicape 
Theatre Managers’ Association @ 
the Allied Amusements Association of 
Chicago was ratified at a luncheon at 
the Morrison hotel! held last Friday. 
The new body, which will take in all 
dramatic, vaudeville, burlesque and 
picture interests in Chicago, will be 
known as the Allied Amusements As- 
sociation of Chicago. 

Telegrams indorsing the new or- 
ganization were received during the 
luncheon from George M. Cohan, the 
Shuberts, William A. Brady, Peter J. 
Schaefer. Marcus Loew, Adolph Zu- 
kor, Nathan Ascher, Lewis J. Selznick, 
Samuel Goldwyn, A. H. Woods and 
Mort H. Singer. 

The destinies of the 410 theatres of 
Chicago. which furnish amusement to 
over 3,000,000 people, have been placed 
in the hands of the following men: 

President, Maurice Choynski; vice- 
president and business manager, Sam 
Atkinson: secretary. Max Hyman: 
treasurer, Robert R. Levy; sergeant at 
arms, William Rohe. 

The hoard of directors includes the 
following: Harrv J. Powers, Nathan 
Ascher. Tohn J. Garrity, Toseph Trinz, 
Harry J. Ridings, Samuel Katz, VU. J. 
Herrmann, H. A..Gundling, Aaron ] 
Tones. George B. Hopkinson, J. J. Ros- 
enthal. H. E. Newell, Thomas Beatty 
YT F. Berkson Andrew Karsaz. Lovie 
Marks Frank M. Teter. Ludwig 
Schindler Tohn Bobeng, Arthur 
Schoenstadt and S. Abrams 
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The verbatim teatimeny in the proceedings 
of the Federal Trade Commission in the mat- 
ter of the vaudeville investigation. 


The hearing was resumed, pursuant to notice, before 
7XAMINER CHARLES S. MOORE, ESQ. 


Appearances as heretofore noted 


20 West 38th Street, New York City 
The report below is of the proceedings 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16 


LILLIAN FITZGERALD 
ON THE STAND—( Continued ) 


FEDERAL INVESTIGATION 





CROSS EXAMINATION. 
By Mr. Walsh: 


What was this contract, a split week contract? 
Yes. 

Three days here and three days there? 

Yes 


Three days, and you had played two? 

No, one, and just two performances on that first day. 

On Monday? . 

No, it was New Year’s Day. Yes, it was Monday—either 
Monday or Thursday, I cannot tell. 

Q. It was on a New Year’s Day? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the manager refused to let you go on and complete 
your contract for the other two days? 

Yes. 

Q. And you immediateiy telegraphed to Mr. Albee? 

A. I immediately went out, went right out and did so 

Q. How did you ultimately get your pay? 

A. Mr. Albee sald that they had taken the matter up with 
Manager Boyle. I thing he had telephoned him or telegraphed 
te Mr. Boyle, zo the next day Mr. Boyle sent a boy back to me 
with an envelope, and I said, ‘“‘What is this?’’ And he said, 
‘*This is your full salary for the three days.”’ 

Q. Did you play in there on the other days? 

A. No. 

Q. You did not play the other two days? 

A. No, because I had signed the contract for three days. 

Q. You had signed a contract for three days? 

A. Yes. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. As I understand it, you got the full amount of your con- 
tract, that your contract called for? 

A. Yes. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. You say you had a man by the name of Shea as your per- 
sonal representative or agent at some time or other? 

A. Not at that time. 

Q. No, but some time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I understood you to say that you had a man by the name 
of Shea as your agent? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When was that, Miss Fitzgerald? 

A. That was three years ago, up until last April, the 10th 
of last April my contract was up with Mr. Shea, and perhaps 
it was two years «go, I aro not sure just the date. 

Q. Was Mr. Shea an agent in the booking of shows through 
the United Booking Offices? 

A. No. 

Q. He is not what they call an agent who has a franchise 
or did not at thet time? 

A. No, he is not at all, because I know he cannot get into 
the U. B. O. 

Shea cannot get in? 

No. 

Why not? Do you know? 

I don’t know. 

Where does he have an office? 

Strand Theatre. 

Is he in business still? 

Yes. 

You have booked, you say, through Arthur Kiein? 

Yes. 

Who is Klein, Miss Fitzgerald? 

He ‘s an agent. 

Booking at the U. B. O.? 

Yes. 

I understand in talking to Mr. Goodman that you said that 
had paid Mr. Shea five per cent. 

Yes. 

That you sent it to him personally. 

Yes. 

And you paid Mr. Klein five per cent? 

No* at all, not until after I had finished with Mr. Shea. 
Not until after you had finished with Mr. Shea? 

No, Mr. Klein did not even know about it, until he asked 
one day—— 

Q Then as a matter of fact, yor never have had—you were 
never booked through Shea and Klein at the same time? 

A. Never. 

Q. Well, what was the total amount you ever had to pay for 
commission for bookings? 

A, On the big time, since I have had Mr. Klein for an agent, 
nothing but five per cent. 

Q. Nothing but five per cent? 

A. Nothing but five per cent in big time theatres, that Is, 
five per cent to the bookigg offices and five per cent to the 
agent. 
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That is ten per cent deducted from your salary? 

Yes. 

When you had Shea, how much did you pay him? 

Well, $85 a week he demanded, and I cut him down to $15. 
What was your salary then, Miss Fitzgerald? 

Three hundred dollars on the Orpheum, and around here 


dished, 


on the Moss & Brill time $225. 

Q. That is for a single act? 

A. Yes, with a pianist, an accompanist. 

Q. Did Shea ever claim any commissions after you worked on 
the U. B. O. time? 

A. Yes, but I didn’t give it to him. 

Q. What does he do or what did he do when he made this 
claim? 

A. First he asked me to sign a contract for three or four 
years. I said, ‘‘No.”’ He said, “Give me so much money,’’ 
which was $25 a week, he wanted. I said, ‘‘No, I won't.” I 
said, ‘“‘But I will sign for one year,”” and I did, and lived up 
to my agreement to every penny for the one year with Mr. 
Shea. In the meantime I wrote a letter, Mr. Shea wrote me 
saying, ‘‘Now, I suppose you are getting along so nicely on 
the big time that you are going to throw me down.”’ So I didn’t 
really know what I was writing, but in good faith, I had in- 
tended to do it, and out of the goodness of the heart I said, 
‘“‘No, I will never throw you down as long as you keep up the 
good work.’’ Meaning that if he could book me and keep me 
busy, if he could get me time from the United Booking time, 
time In the United Booking Offices, I would certainly keep him, 
and I would as soon have him as anybody else to attend to it, 
but he could not get it, and naturally I had to go te some 
one else. 

Q. Did he at some time or some piacé, did he attach you? 

A. Yes, he attached me in Cincinnati. 

Q. I thought at that time you were paying ten per cent. 

A. Yes, I had nothing to do with Mr. Shea. 

Q: Although at that time you had nothing to do with Mr. 
Shea, he started in to sue you, and attach you? 

A. Yes, because he thought he was entitled te something 
which he was not. 

Q. How did you adjust it, what did you do, Miss Fitzgerald? 

A. I tmmediately did the same thing I did before, I got in 
touch with Mr. Albee. I went out to Mr. Hastings and said— 
that is, he said that Shea had attached everything that I had 
here, and that I could not leave, and this was on a Saturday, 
and Mike Muller and he came back and said, ‘‘Well, you are 
attached,” and it was om a Saturday, and I didn’t have time 
to do anything, so I asked Mr. Hastings if he would get in 
touch wifh Mr. Albee, which he did immediately. Mr. Albee 
telegraphed back, either telephoned or telegraphed, whatever it 
was that he did in getting in touch with Mr. Shea, and he 
telegraphed back and said that Mr. Shea released me, bag and 
baggage altogether. 

Q. Did you.take the matter up with Mr. Casey? 

A. Well, yes; Mr. Casey I believe-;Mr. Shea took the matter 
up with Mr. Casey and Mr. Casey wrote me that Mr. Shea said 
that he, Shea, had a contract for a certain amount with me, 
for five per cent. commission, and he said if he had, why, you 
should give it to him, if he has such a contract. Weil, Bir. 
Shea told Mr. Casey that he had gotten me the work on the 
U. B. O. time, which he did not. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. May I ask a question? 
Hastings? 

Yes. 

This is at the time you were playing in the Keith theatres? 
At Cincinnati, yes. 

And this attaching or attachment you speak of, that was 
result of a lawsuit, wasn’t it? 

Yes, by Mr. Shea. 

Mr. Walsh: 

Did Mr. Albee take it up with Mr. Shea, do you know? 
Yes, they arbitrated it together. 

You were there? 

Yes. 

You had an arbitration? 

Yea. 

Who was there? 

Mr. Shea, Mr. Albee, my pianist. 

Whom? 

My accompanist. 

Yes, and who else? 

Mr. Lawrence Webber for Mr. Shea. 

What was the decision in the arbitration? 

Oh, Mr. Albee told Mr. Shea just what he thought of him, 
and said it was a crime and a sin and a disgrace for any man 
to take out of anyone’s salary the’ amount that he took, and 
that he was very glad that he was not booking in his, that is, 
in the U. B. O. 

Q. Who were the arbitrators there? Who was it that acted 

as judges there? 

Mr. Albee and Mr. Lawrence Webber. 

Just those two? 

Yes. 

Who is Mr. Webber? 

Lawrence Webber, he is a manager, an outside manager; 
he is a friend of Mr. Shea. , 

Q. That was under the attachment, and how long after this 
attachment had taken place? 

A. About two or three months. 

Q. Two or three months afterwards? 

A. Yes, because you see Mr. Casey was writing me all the 
time to come as soon as I could get to New York, when my 
bookings were finished, that I would have to take the matter 
up at once and see that right was done by both parties in all 
fairness, whichever was right,” was right. 

Q. Well, Albee, then, was the judge of Mr. Shea’s case 
against you ultimately? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Kelly: I object to that. The witness has not so stated. 

Mr. Goodman: She said Mr. Webber and Mr. Albee. 

Q. I mean Mr. Webber and Mr. Albee. 

A. Yes, Mr. Lawrence Webber. 

Q. Who is Mr. Webber? 

A. He is an outside manager. 

Mr. Goodman: He was brought in by Mr. Shea, wasn’t he? 

The Witness: Yes, Mr. Shea brought him in himself. 

By Examiner Moore: 

Q. Any connection with Harry Weber? 

A. No. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. He is a legitimate producer, is he not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Did you show to Mr. Casey or write to Mr. Casey that 
vou had been paying Klein a five per cent.? 

A. No, that was never taken up; that had nothing to do 
with the case. 

Q. Are you a member of the N. V. A., Miss Fitzgerald? 
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Yes. 
How long have you been an N. V. A.? 
Oh, a long time, since it started. 
Were you ever a member of the White Rats Actors’ Union? 
- No: 
Under what circumstances did you join the N. V. A., 
what was your motive in joining, what was the motive that 
prompted you in joining? 
A. Just perfectly natural, 
to join; I just joined it. 
Q. You cannot give a reason? 
A. No reason whatever. I just joined it because I was in 
the swim, I guess. 
Q. Swept in with the tide? 
A. Yes. 
Examiner Moore: Mr. Goodman, I understand you have four 
or five more witnesses that you are going to call this afternoon. 
Mr. Goodman: Perhaps not as many as that this afternoon, 
and then I have two witnesses, one of them will probably take 
the best part of tomorrow, but I think we can finish up by 
Saturday some time. 
(At 1:15 o’clock p. m. a recess was taken until 2:00 o’clock 
Pp. m.) 
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It is stipulated that Mr. Weingart, who was called gs a 
witness for the respondents yesterday, would testify, if re- 
called, that the Marcus Loew Booking Agency used a rubber 
stamp on all contracts issued in that office between the first 
of February and the middle of May, 1917, reading in effect that 
the artist agreed that he was a member of the N. V. A., and if 
Actors’ Union, but that he was a member of the National 
Vaudeville Artists, and that after they ceased using that stamp 
there was imprinted in the contract used, the provision that 
the artist agreed hat he was a member of the N. V. A., and if 
Mr. Weingart was put upon the stand he would change his 
testimony to conform to the foregoing statement of fact. 


JOSEPH LE MAIRE 


Wes thereupon called as a witness and, having been first duly 
sworn, testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION. . 

By Mr. Goodman: 
Where do you live, Mr. LeMaire? . 
41 West 74th street. 
How old are you? 
Thirty-six. 
How long have you been in the ‘show business? 
For 18 or 19 years. 
Are you a member of the White Rats? 
I. am a life member. 
And how many years have you been in the vaudeville 
branch of theatricals? 

A. Well, 18 years, on and off. 

Q. And what circuits have you played in vaudeville? 

A. I guess I have played every circuit but Gus Sun. I have 
never played the Ackerman & Harris—there are a lot I have 
never played. 
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Q. Have you played the Keith Circuit? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the Orpheum Circuit? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Played in any of the Loew Circuits? 

A. Just to break acts in. 

Q. The Western Vaudeville Managers’ Association? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that-small time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you started,in vaudeville did you play on the small 
time? 

A. I started in Honky Tonks. 


Q. Just what do you mean by that? 
A. Wine rooms, where they had a little stage and gave four 
or five or six atts; before there was any small time. 
What did you get by way of salary in those days? 
Oh, $380 for a time. 
Then you played small time after that? 
Yes. 
How many shows:a day did you do a small time? 
From three to nine. 
At what salary? 
Oh, from $50 to $135 at the finish. 
When did you start to play the Keith Circuit? 
I guess about 14 years ago. 
And where? 
Philadelphia. 
At what salary? 
Seventy-five dollars. 
How many shows a day? 
Three. 
And off and on you have played the Keith Circuit since 
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Q. What about the various salaries you have received since 
that time to your last vandeville engagement on the Keith 
Circuit? 

To as high as $1,250 a week. 

How many people in your act? 

Just two. / 
What was the nature of your act? 

Black face talking act, it was. 

What are you doing now? 

I am in a production. 

And the name? 

Ziegfeld Follies. 

May I ask you what you are acting—what you are getting 
in Ziegfeld Follies? 

A. Four hundred dollars. 

Mr. Walsh: Monologue? 

The Witness: No, I was just sort of a helper or agsistant; I 
work with comedians. 

Q. That is in this production? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But in your vaudeville act you had a negro comedy sketch, 
did you not? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. You have also played the Orpheum Circuit? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Two a day? 

A. Two a day. 
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Over the Keith Circuit? 
Yes. I have gone from the Winter Garden on a Sunday 
night to the Palace the next day. 

Q. In booking vaudeville did you ever use a personal agent 
or frepresentative? 

A. In 11 years I think I had three agents, that is, in three 
different seasons I have used agents I always did my own 
business. 

A. And in doing your own business, if you wanted to do it 
with the managers booking in the United Booking Offices, how 
would you do it? 

A. I would go up and see the different managers and get 
my time. 

That is, you would go up to where? 

Up to the Palace Theatre Building. 

The United Booking Offices? ” 

The United Booking Offices. ‘ 

How much did you pay your agents whenever you had any? 
Five per cent. 

Never any more? 

They had a hard time getting that. 

Was there an occasion when Max Hart was your agent 
you had some controversy with him? 

I had a controversy with every agent I had. 

Q. Tell us about the Max Hart incident and then you can 
tell ou@ about the others afterward. 

A. Oh, he told us that he was going to get us a thousand 
dollars, and we had an offer of $750. So we laid off ten weeks 
waiting for the thousand dollars, which never came. So finally 
we started to work for $750, and he wanted to collect a com- 
mission on that, and I never gave it to him. I wrote Mr. Albee, 
and he wrote me back and told me I did not have to have an 
agent. 

Q. Have you that original letter? 

A. I have it some place, in storage. 

Q. Will you leok at this (handing paper), and state whether 
that is a copy of it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goodman: I offer it in evidence. 

Mr. Waish: I make the objection that it is a self serving 
declaration. 

Mr. Goodman: It is dated June 14th, 1917, Mr. Examiner. 
It could not be self serving. It occurred before this contro- 
versy and it is written by one of the respondents to the witness, 
who is not a respondent. 

Examiner Moore: The letter is received. Objection overruled. 

(The paper was marked ‘‘Respondent’s Bxhibit No. 138.) 

Q. Now, did you ever book direct with the United Booking 
Offices by seeing Mr. Hodgdon or Mr. Murdock? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Just tell us how you did that. 

A. I would have to see them all, and I would see Mr. 
Hodgdon; the only occasion I would have to see Mr. Murdock 
would be for the regulating of the salary. I would see the 
different managers or booking. agents of the different theatres 
and book my time. ¥ 

Q. And when you booked that way you only paid five per cent 
te the United Booking Offices? 

A. That is all. 

Q. Did you find that your having played small time or three 
shows a day or more, has had the effect of any physical disabil- 
ity on your part to render a good performance, or has it dimmed 
your personality any? 

A. No. 

Q. What is your judgment about—— 

A. I have not played small time in ten or eleven years. 

Q. But that was the way you started, was it not ? 

A. That is where I started; yes, sir. 

Q. You have had various partners in your vaudeville sketches 
from time to time? 

A. I have had two partners in eighteen years. 

Q. Who were those two? 

A. One was a fellow by the name of Mooney LeMaire, and 
the other was Frank J. Conroy. 

Q. What has become of LeMaire? 

A. He is playing a banjo or guitar or something in an 
orchestra. 

He was with you in your vaudeville act in the early days? 
Seven or eight years. 

Do you know why he is not in vaudeville? 

Did not have any talent. 

How about your other partner, Conroy? How many years 
did you play with him? 

A. Eleven. 

Q. What is he doing now? 

A. He has an act that just closed at the Fift hAvenue last 
night. 

Q. Is it your opinion that while all acts do not necessarily 
have to play small time to become big time acts, but that the 
majority have got to start somewhere? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that they have to start in small time? 

A. Absolutely. 
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Q. Will you compare the efforts yor had to make to get 
booking in the early days in your experience, with those now? 

A. In the early days I had a rotten act, and had a hard 
time to get it booked, but as soon as I got an act that was good, 
I did not have any trouble getting it booked. The only trouble 
I had was when I had an act that was not up to the standard. 

Q. Did you ever have any controversy over the fulfillment 
of contracts with any managers in the booking office? 

A. Put in jail once. 

Q. Put in jail once? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Tell us about that. First, the place? 

A. Providence. I don’t know, it was three or four years ago. 
I don’t remember the date. 

Q. Go ahead and tell us the story. 

A. It seemed to be over billing. This manager at Providence 


Q. Getting how much salary? ; 

A. When I played the Orpheum Circuit last year alone ,that 
is, had a man working for me, I received $650 a week. 

Q. Have you ever played the Winter Garden? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For the Shuberts? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever play in their Sunday concerts or vaudeville? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Thereafter did you ever play in vaudeville? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 

A. 
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had billed some one else, and I happened to see the Sunday 
papers, and I was playing Hammerstein's at the time, and I 
wired him unless he changed the billing we would not open. 
But we went up there and had our property man hang up our 
scenery and open our trunks, and I went over to the hotel, and 
he came over and asked if I was golng to work, and I agaid, 
‘‘Have you changed the billing?’’ And he said, ‘‘No differenee 
about that, are you going to work?’’ And I said, ‘Are you going 
to change the billing?’’ and he just says, ‘‘Sheriff, take him 
away.”’ 

Q. Was there anything in your contract that said you should 
be billed over rnyhody else? 

A. No. 

Q. Anything in your contract about billing? 

A. I don’t think I had a contract—yes, I did. I guess I did 
have a contract. 

Q. You were one of the important acts on that bill, were 
you not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you told him in effect that you would not go to 
work unless this billing was changed? 

A. Yes, sir. He did not give me a chance, though. 

Q. Yes. But you told him you were not going to work unless 
the billing was changed? 

A. That is it. 

Q. And you would not go to work unless the billing was 
changed, would you? 

A. I don’t know. 1 cannot argue that. 

Q. Then he had you_arrested under some protest of that 
State which permits of the arrest of persons for breach of 
contract? 

Yes. 

That was the B. F. Keith Theatre in Providence? 

Yes. 

What happened that week? 

We got enough money to get out on cash bail or bond 
or whatever it was, and came back to New York, and they 
gave us a job immediately to go out to the Bushwick and 
finish out the week, but my baggage got lost and & could not 
make it, but I opened the next week and played the entire 
season out for the B. F. Keith vaudeville. 

Q. The Bushwick is a Keith theatre? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So this controversy in Providence with the manager of 
that B. F. Keith Theatre in Providence did not prevent you 
from getting other bookings in the B. F. Keith Circuit? 
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A. No. 

Q. And you have booked over the circuit since, have you not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever played that Providence house since? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know what is meant by the closed shop in vaude- 
ville? 


A. I don’t understand you, what is meant? 

Q. What is meant by the closed shop, yes. 

A. My construction of the meaning is that everyone must 
belong to the union, and if you have not a union card you 
cannot work. 

Q. Are you in favor of that policy? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Well, I have no direct reason. I just like to fight my 
own battles, go along and do whatever I want to, and do as 
I want to. I may not be a member of that organization and 
I could not get work. 

Q. Was it your custom in vaudeville to try out a new act 
before presenting it over your regular route? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any specified time for the try-out? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you believe it is possible to state for any particular 
act what would be a reasonable or unreasonable time for 
try-outs? 

A. No, I would not, because I used to break them in a week 
and a half to two weeks. 

Q. You have known of others that have taken a long time? 

A. Some of them have taken a season. 

Q. And some a shorter time? 

A. And some of them never break in. 

Q. When you had this controversy in Providence, that theatre, 
you understand to be a theatre, although called B. F. Keith's 
Theatre, owned by Mr. Albee, do you not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did Mr. Albee have anything to do with the adjustment 
of that controversy finally? 

A. Yes, certainly he did. 

Q. You saw him about it, did you? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And it was settled to your satisfaction? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Goodman: That ifs all. 
CROSS EXAMINATION. 
By Mr. Walsh: 
How long were you in jail up there? 
Oh, three or four hours. 
What was the name of the manager? 
Lovinberg. 
You put up a cash bail? 
Yes. 
How much money? 
I think it was something like $500 for our personal bodies 
$500 for the trunks or something like that. 
Was someone else put in jail besides you? 
My partner. 
You were both in jail? 
Yes, sure. 


Who put up the money for it? 
I think I had some jewelry with me, and I got part of 
rom that, then I phoned in to New York and— 

Q. How much? 

A. How much what? 

Q. Hgw much money were you required to pay? 

A. I don’t remember. I think I got $300 from the hotel, and 
I called up New York and Marcus Loew or Joe Schenck tele- 
phoned up to his man up there to put up all the money we 
wanted, and I got my cash back and this man went on the 
entire bond. 

Q. Were you not the headliner there, or did you have any 
arrangement by which you were to be the headliner in that 
theatre? 

A. We had a verbal arrangement with the booking office 
that we were to be headliners. 
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Q. And that was the reason you made some objection? 
A. Certainly. We did not have it stipulated in the contract. 
We had just a verbal understanding. 


Q. With whom was that arrangement made? 

A. I don’t remember how I made it. 

Q. Was it at the U. B. O. office here? 

A. Somebody in the office, yes. 

Q. You did not play there at all? 

A. Neo, 

Q. You lost the week? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever get paid for that week? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever take any proceedings against Lovinberg? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you do? 

A. We brought him in court 

Q. You did what? 

A. Fought him in court. 

Q. On this case? 

A. On the same case. I was playing the Palace Theatre and 


took an afternoon off, that is, left at night after the show, and 
went up and tried the case and came back and played that 
night at the Palace Theatre. Oh, all we lost was one per- 
formance; they engaged an act while we went up and fought 
him. 

Q. What was the result of the case? 

A. The result of the case was I lost and Conroy wen, be 
cause they had got out some kind of a paper for Conroy and 
he was not in the State at the time, he was on the train com- 
ing into the State; so he won his case, and I would have lost, 
so we settled it with Mr. Aibee. 

Q. Conroy was not present at the time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Conroy was present? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever sue Lovinberg for damages for false im- 
prisonment? 

Yes. 

When did that occur? 

It all happened during this trial. 

During the trial? 

Yes. That was the one suit. 

You did sue him for damages? 

Yes. 

Did you try the case or drop the case? 

We went up there once and tried it, and then after that 
we dropped the case. 

Q. Under what circumstances did you come to drop it? 

A. Well, we could not afford to keep running up to“Previ- 
dence and paying iawyers’ feés, and I went up te see Mr. 
Albee, and we settled it to our satisfaction. 

Q. But what was the conversation with Mr. Albee with 
reference to the adjustment of it? 

A. Oh, I don’t remember the exact conversation with Mr. 
Albee, but we did not want to keep on going to Providence and 
paying a lawyer, so we settled it, and I think be gave me two 
hundred and some dollars to pay my lawyer. 

Q. Mr. Albee gave you two hundred and some dollars? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any considegation about your going to work in 
the settlement? 

A. No. 

Q. Nothing of that kind? 

A. Nothing at all. 

Q. Were you playing at the New Brighton at any time after 
that? 

A. I don’t think that was in the fall; I think if I remember 
exactly, it was right around Christmas. 

Q. Did Mr. Albee send for you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did he say anything about that he could not play you or 
give you work if you were suing? 

A. No, I don’t remember. 

Q. Was there anything of that kind? 

A. No, he never said anything about not playing and he 
would give me work. 

Q. Mr. Albee said he could not afford to give you money to 
sue him? 

A. Not that. I remember he said it was not very geod 
policy, or something like that, for me to be playing his 
theatres and suing at the same time, that he 4id mot think it 
looked very nice. 

So you dropped the suit? 

Dropped the whole thing. 

And he gave you two hundred and some dollars? 

I believe it was something like that. 

Did you say you were a member of the White Rats? 

I was. 

When did you sever your connection? 

I never have severed my connection. 

You are still a member? 

I am a life member, or I was at the time. I think that 
that goes on forever. I don’t know. I have never resigned 
or anything. 

Q. Some one said that morning that there were a great 
many members of the White Rats who were not actors. What 
is your experience with reference to that? 

A. I never saw any one up there who was not an acter. I 
saw a lot—the only one that I ever knew that was net an 
actor; he tried mighty hard. 

Who was he? 

Flick the Merry Maker. 

He tried to become a White Rat? 

He-tried to become an actor. He was a White Rat. 

And he is the only actor that you knew that wag not able 
to become a White Rat? 

A. No, he was a White Rat, and was not able to become an 
actor. 

Q. He is the only one you ever knew? 

A. He is the only one I ever saw up there. 

Q. He did not make—he did make an appearance, however? 

A. Yes. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q.'.As long as we have touched on that subject, would you say 
that all the members of the White Rats whom you met there 
and knew were actors who possessed merit? 

A. That would not be for me to say, Mr. Goodman. I don’t 
think I am good enough judge to pass on the merits of all the 
actors. I see a lot around there that never work, »but it would 
not be for me to judge an actor. 
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NEW ACTS THIS WEEK 








Eva Tanguay. 
Songs. 
24 Mins.; One. 
Palace. 


It is 10 months since Eva Tanguay 
was last in vaudeville. Miss Tanguay 
told that in a brief speech, set in recita- 
tive form during which she wished the 
audience everything good and hoped 
the audience would wish the same for 
her. The present singing turn of Tan- 
guay’s runs along the usual Tanguay 
lines, plus the usual Tanguay clothes 
but not the usual Tanguay figure. Now 
Miss Tanguay, below, seems consider- 
ably slighter than before. It becomes 
her when in tights and she is wearing 
‘em, the white ones always favored by 
her. Her first costume is a feathered 
one, in white, with a hat carrying huge 
feathers, standing high above her red- 
dish hair that fall over her left temple. 
Facially Miss Tanguay looked very well 
with an expression of rest, as though 
she had devoted her long vacation to 
excellent care of herself. Her best 
song of four or five new ones is “Still 
They Call Me Crazy.” It’s the personal 
note thing carried even a bit farther 
than Tanguay has. In it she says 
lyrically that people go to the theatre 
to “knock” her, that they do “knock” 
and as they walk out buy tickets again 
for the next day. A couple of lines 
are made to rhyme for two women in 
the audience commenting upon Tan- 
guay. One says, “She should be wash- 
ing dishes,” but the lyric adds it was 
that woman who purchased the return 
tickets. This self-panning always gets 
over’ and Miss Tanguay was ever 
frank, starting with “I Don’t Care,” 
which she is now doing for an encore. 
Another of her new numbers is “You 
Can’t Lose Me,” somewhat similar in 
trend but not so emphatic. A recita- 
tion of “Men” is included. Tanguay’s 
poorest song is “Fish.” It has nothing 
excepting that during the chorus, af- 
ter some “business” of handing fish to 
the pit musicians, she thr@ws colored 
pieces of candy or something to the 
audience, first advising those in front 
if they want any they must yell “fish” 
louder than the musicians did. Few 
yelled. The singer. admonished the 
house as she tossed the first handful 
promiscuously toward it, to “take 
off your glasses,” wise advice if Miss 
Tanguay continues to use the song. 
Another was a “monkey” number of 
no particular merit though it allowed 
the singer to prance about in her old 
way. It’s the same Eva Tanguay, bill- 
ed as “The Dynamic Force of Vaude- 
ville” and the dynamic one has been 
keeping it up for seasons, week after 
week, without cessation, and still do- 
ing it. And doing it as well as ever 
evidently, for the house liked Tanguay 
as much as ever. Her vaudeville career 
kas gone through a decade or more and 
the chances are that Tanguay is now 
playing to fifty per cent. of people who 
never have seen her before with a 
large percentage of that, those who 
have grown into the theatre going age 
since “Tanguay” became a_ stage 
name.” There are two wonders of and 
in vaudeville. They are Eva Tanguay 
and Valeska Suratt, both in different 
lines of work, both at first looked upon 
as freak acts and both enduring, each 
still headlining with Tanguay the 
greater wonder of the two because 
she has played vaudeville the more. 

Sime. 


Rome and Wager. 
Singing and Crosstalk. 
13 Mins.; One. 

23rd Street. 


Classy looking mixed couple, open 
with crosstalk, she a ballad in a freaky 
high soprano.voice which was strongly 
applauded—more talk—he baritone 
solo eventuating into a duet with good 
harmonizing—parody medley set to 
operatic airs, interspersed with kid- 
ding. Scored with the audience. Good 
popular priced team. Jolo. 


Olive Cornell, with Senor Westony. 
Songs and Piano. 

20 Mins.; One. 

Riverside. 


Stage managers and property men of 
big time houses will kindly take notice 
that a regulation electric fan will be 
required when Olive Cornell is billed 
in their houses. She doesn’t need it 
but Senor Westony, also known as 
Vilnos Westony, does and he basks 
in the breezes throughout the turn, in 
which he accompanies the accomplished 
Miss Cornell and plays some special- 
ties on his own. Monday night the 
temperature was nearer zero than the 
actual freezing point. Nevertheless 
when the big grand piano was rolled on 
for the act, there also was a small 
stand placed beside it holding a whirl- 
ing electric fan. That was a laugh to 
those who know the senor’s eccentric- 
ities, but it was stated that Westony 
insisted on having the fan. Claude Bos- 
tock, who agents the act, explained 
that the senor was oiten annoyed by 
perspiration dropping from his fore- 
head to the keyboard. If true Westony 
is liable to call for a refrigeration plant 
if he plays summer dates. At various 
times senor had brought forth several 
songstresses of merit and in Olive 
Temple he seems to have the best of 
all. She is billed as the act, the pro- 
gram stating that she is an extraordi- 
nary coloratura soprana. Under her 
name the billing reads: “with her tutor 
Senor Westony at the piano.” If Wes- 
tony gave Miss Cornell vocal lessions 
he certainly did himself proud. Any- 
wey Miss Cornell is a songbird. She 
does not attain big volume but sings 
with sweetness and range and exhibits 
skill that could only come from consid- 
crable training. Her opening numbers 
are classical or operatic, there being a 
Spanish number included. Westony 
started things off with a Carmen se- 
lection and during a costume change 
did an “Allies” number which he ex- 
plained in his usual cracked English 
was in honor of the “heroes of 1917.” 
He, too, played what he called “rags- 
time,” but without the comedy cut 
down. Miss Cornell looked nice, show- 
ing three costumes all of which- were 
becoming. She closed the turn with 
the only popular numbers used, they 
being bits of “Please Tell Me Why” 
and “My Baby’s Arms.” The act won 
strong returns and could have encored. 
But the senor preferred speaking his 
appreciation. Ibee. 


Jack Burdette. 
Monolog and Singing. 
14 Mins.; One. 

23rd Street. 

Husky chap in eccentric make-up, 
opens with some good talk, crudely 
delivered. Travesty song in big, deep 
baritone voice, accompanied by ukelele. 
From that jumps to sidewalk fakir do- 
ing a ballyhoo, selling soap and read- 
ing comedy “testimonials.” More bur- 
lesque singing with ukelele. Went off 
without a hand, but returned for cray- 
on drawing while singing. Looks and 
acts like a carnival sideshow —_ 

olo, 


Noel Lester. 

Magician and Wire Walker. 

12 Mins.; Full (5), One (2), Full (5). 
American Roof. 

Opening seated on a chair on a slack 
wire Lester places a table and pitcher 
with several glasses on wire and does 
Thurston’s water changing to wine 
trick, monologuing about Thurston 
while executing it. Then he steps into 
“one” and does “egg in the bag” follow- 
ing by producing a live chicken from 
bag. He descends from stage and 
pulls a lady’s undershirt from beneath 
the coat of a plant. Back to the full 
set fOr some balancing on wire, using 
a ladder while juggling four knives and 
closing with a worth while bicycle 
riding stunt. It’s an interesting act of 
its kind and a good strong opener for 
the small time bills. Con. 


Theodore Bekefi and Co. (3). 
Dances. 
Full Stage (Special Hangings). 
Palace. 

Sofia Rossova and Helen Nelidova 
are with Theodore Bekefi in a ballet 
dancing act, at the Palace this week. 
Both young women are brunets and 
contrary to the Russian feminine dan- 
cers who have passed, each is a very 
good looking girl. One could be termed 
handsome and that is extraordinary 
for a Russian ballet dancer or at least 
those who have appeared on this side. 
The looks of these young women are 
more important than the act itself, for 
while the turn is a pleasing one to 
watch, the girls will attract more at- 
tention to their faces than their feet. 
Mr. Bekefi is a graceful Russian step- 
per, swift of motion and seemingly 
capable of a range of dance steps much 
wider than the movements shown in 
this act. Four numbers were given, 
one of which was a sailor’s hornpipe, 
danced by Bekefi. He did it with a 
speed not often witnessed in this Amer- 
ican dance and he was dressed in the 
uniform of a sailor. Bekefi and Miss 
Rossova did the first number, “Slavich 
Rhapsodie,” Miss Nelidova the second, 
“Reconciliation Polka,” after which 
came the hornpipe, with the three prin- 
cipals in the finale, “Holland Gambol.” 
J. Zeligman was at the concert grand 
piano and allowed for one change 
through an instrumental solo. Female 
classical dancers who can dance in the 
full glare of the footlights and still be 
pretty to the eye should constitute a 
vaudeville novelty. That, with their 
own dancing, added to Bekefi’s, makes 
a most likeable turn. Although it 
closed a long bill at the Palace, the 
audience remained, for the dancers with 
the curtained setting formed a picture 
well worth waiting for. Jime. 


Courtney and Barrett. 
Dances and Talk. 

17 Mins.; One. 

City. 

These boys are attempting to get 
away from the.routine lines of two- 
men dancing acts and have inserted 
talk here and there and some business. 
They open with a double number, pull- 
ing “gags” at the same time. They 
prance to a small table and settle into 
chairs, their feet continuing to tap un- 
til they fall asleep. The phone rings 
and a request is supposed to come for 
dancing a la Georgia Cohan, which is 
the cue for the imitation. For follow- 
ing imitation and numbers the phone 
idea is also used and George White 
and Frisco are done, the latter very 
cleverly. Liquor is mentioned and forth- 
with a flask is produced. A miniature 
bar rail, a cuspidor and some sawdust 
are used to bring the picture of the 
“happy days.” The bit didn’t actually 
belong, but may go for the smaller 
houses. The turn finished with an 
Irish clog. During it they called out 
“God Bless the Irish,” but if that was 
meant to arouse applause, it meant 
nothing at the City, where the audi- 
ences are Latin and not Celtic. Court- 
ney and Barrett are so new that at 
times they are amateurish. They will 
improve with working and they might 
shorten the routine. Ibee. 


Maxine Dancers (6). 
8 Mins.; Full Stage (Special Hangings). 
City. 

Four girls and two men. The latter 
do the real work, which is of the 
Russian school. One of the men is a 
blond chap who pulls one of the hard- 
est “steps” yet, that coming near the 
finish. The girls have but one set of 
costumes and save one toe dancing bit, 
fill in while the men rest up. The act 
probably takes its name from Max 
Frank, who was once with Ivan Ban- 
koff. He is the other man in the act 
and does one dance specialty well. The 
turn is framed for closing on the three- 
a-day and suffices. Ibee. 


Thomas Sax-o-tette (7). 
Musical, Song and Dance. 
17 Mins.; One (Special) and Three 

(Special). 
58th Street. 

Six men and a woman (Eva Hale) 
comprise the turn. Miss Hale does two 
song and dance solos. The balance 
of the routine is offered by the men. 
They open in military band fashion, at- 
tired in dress suit costumes with Joe 
Thomas in eccentric get-up, before a 
special hanging in “one.” To “three,” 
special hangings, where the men switch 
to saxophones. A popular and jazz 
routine is offered. In essaying the 
laughing saxophone effect in “Dardan- 
ella,” one of them missed fire some. 
He has yet to master the stunt. For 
a finish Miss Hale does a long dis- 
tance shimmy to a “jelly roll” num- 
ber. Without being offensive she kept 
up shivering her shoulders for fully 
two minutes. That got the house 
strong. The act can keep agoing with 
the best of them in fast company. 


Meyers, Burns and Wood. 
Singing and Piano Playing. 
18 Mins.; One. 

23rd Street. 

Three boys in an entertaining rath- 
skeller turn. Act opens with “Hippity 
Hop” harmonized by the trio. Next a 
bit of cross talk between two of the 
boys, followed by “I'll Love You Just 
the Same Sweet Areline,” soloed by the 
tenor. The other vocalist then does 
“Ja-Da” in Irish, English and Yiddish 
dialects, each competently suggested. 
Pianist and tenor have a raggy double 
next, featuring some pleasing close 
harmony. An impersonation of an 
Italian-at the telephone, by the other 
vocalist, put over for a solid laugh 
and “Typical Tipperary” as a concerted 
number by the three for a finish. The 
boys all have real entertaining ability. 
All they need at present is a new 
“front,” say dress suits or Tuxedos in- 
stead of the business garb worn, and 
plenty of work to iron out one or two 
rough spots. The act shows promise 
of developing into a top notch turn for 
the better houses. Right now they 
will do nicely for any type of pop 
house. Be 


Powell Troupe (5). 

Wire Walking and Ground Tumbling. 
15 Mins.; Full Stage. 

23d Street. 

The troupe consists of a middle-aged 
man and woman, two boys and a girl 
in her teens. Two tight wires are em- 
ployed throughout. Some effective 
double stunts are performed by the 
older man and one of the boys and 
the woman and the girl, the four all 
working simultaneously making a first 
rate flash. One of the boys is a capital 
ground tumbler, working hard all the 
way and scoring an individual hit when 
he gets the stage alone with a nifty 
contortionist routine. The other boy 
does back somersaults on the wire with 
ease and the girl offers a skipping rope 
bit on the wire that looks dangerous 
and shapes up as a good feature stunt. 
White flannel trousers and white shirts 
are worn by the men. The black sleeve 
garters affected detract from their ap- 
pearance and should be discarded. 
Good silent turn for opening or closing 
either small or big time. 





Stewart and Neff. 
Talk and Parodies. 
15 Mins.; One. 
58th Street. 


Two men in refined “tramp” attire. 
Dress suits, dilapidated gloves, un- 
shaven faces, rum noses, et al. Open- 
ing with a parody on “Ja Da,” they go 
into crossfire that was timely, topical 
and telling. Some more medleys, a 
fairly interesting and funny parody 
medley and a topical number anent 
the good old days” completes their 
routine. They impressed the York- 
villites and should find easy going in 
pop circles. 
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_ NEW ACTS THIS WEEK 











“When Dreams Come True.” 
gar (Special Settings) 

a ia . 
Secetk Sesnsens (Feb. 11). 

“When Dreams Come True” had its 
first vaudeville presentation at the 
Temple here on Monday. It is, with- 
out any question, one of the best minia- 
ture musical comedies to grace the 
three-a-day houses here in several 
seasons, and, when finally whipped 
into shape, should be good for the 
better .houses as a feature number. 
The tab version employs a cast of 


17, which alone marks it for special 
consideration as a vaudeville venture 
in these parts. The book has been 
cut to permit the presentation in ap- 
proximately 45 minutes, and two scenes 
are used. The plot-has not suffered 
by the curtailment in lines, while the 
musical scOre remains essentially the 
same as in the original operetta. The 
principals include Cy Plunkett, Wil- 
liam Pruette, Jr., Lorraine Lester and 
Phillen Chappell. The chorus is pretty 
and shows careful coaching, although 
three changes were made at the 
eleventh hour, due to illness. Coutts 
& Tennis stand as sponsors for the 
tabloid. The Frazer Studio is given 
program credit for the two attractive 
settings, while Madieu of New York 
supplied the wardrobe. Arthur Knowle- 
ton is touring with the company as 
musical director. 
Bahn. 





Harriet McConnell. 
Songs. 

14 Mins.; One. 

Sist Street. 


Miss McConnell is programmed “the 
young American contralto, soloist with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.” 
Tilden Davis assists at the grand. Miss 
McConnell sings three numbers, and 
accepted an encore. The first was 
“Your Eves Have Told Me So,” followed 
by an Irish number. Her third num- 
ber was the Hebrew chant “Eli Eli.” 
Like all non-Hebrews who have es- 
sayed this number in vaudeville there 
are quite a few cropping at this mo- 
ment—her pronunciation of the He- 
brew lyric at times sounds farcial. A 
study of the lyric, easily accessible 
f-om, say, one of the many phonograph 
recordings on the market, suggests it- 
self as a correction for this. 


Hunter, Randall and Senorita. 
“On the Mexican Border.” 
16 Mins.; One (Special Drop). 


American Roof. 


Two men and a woman, all colored, 
with a special drop depicting a scene 
on the Mexican Border. The men are 
U.S. soldiers and in uniform. The girl 
is a senorita who has come to warn 
them of the approach of a Mexican 
bandit, Pedro. She remains to dance 
and is also prominent in a fortune tell- 
ing bit made funny by the comedians’ 
delivery. The girl is a clever stepper 
and could have handled more of the 
terpsichorean stuff without tiring the 
eyes. The straight man works smooth- 
ly and has a pleasing singing voice, 
which he uses in a “blues” as a solo, 
later all three harmonizing it. They 
were forced to encore with another 
vocal number. It’s a strong comedy 


small time offering and could have 
stood a later spot. They were third 
on the Roof. Con. 


John S. Blondy and Brother. 
Variety Act. 

10 Mins.; Four. 

8ist Street. 


The turn embraces -tumbling, acro- 
batics and violin soloing but it’s the 
clever work of a truly remarkable dog 
—programmed “Scotty”—that estab- 
lishes the turn as a big time enter- 
tainer. The animal is well trained 


and about mops up all honors for the 
turn. 


_ swinging melody, 


Georgia Campbell and Co. (4). 
Singing Act. 

20 Mins.; Two (Special). 

23rd Street. 

Georgia Campbell was formerly of 
the Misses Campbell. Her new offer- 
ing consists of southern plantation 
songs and standard numbers, of the 
vintage of ’61 or thereabouts. Assist- 
ing Miss Campbell is a male singing 
trio. For atmosphere there is a drap- 
ery interior, depicting a Virginia living 
room of the Civil War period. The 
opening is effective, the drop rising and 
disclosing Miss mpbell seated in an 
armchair strumming a banjo. A quaint 
hoop skirt costume and softened light 
effects all contribute toward creating 
a pretty stage picture. Miss Campbell 
starts the act with “Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginia.” The male trio appear 
at a window in the drop clad in the 
beaver high hats, wide flare lapel frock 
coats and strapped trousers of the 
early sixties and harmonize the chorus. 
After the men enter there is a line 
or two of dialog, which leads up to 
“Sweet Genevieve,” also harmonized by 
Miss Campbell and the trio. An old 
fashioned darky song, at the piano by 
Miss Campbell next. One of the trio 
follows this with “Sally in Our Alley” 
beautifully phrased and delivered in 
a sweet vibrant baritone. Another old- 
fashioned darky doggerel, with a 
suggestive of the 
old-time camp meeting shouts by Miss 
Campbell, with a sort of lanciers 
danced by the four tagged on for a 
finish. The short dancing bit fits in 
neatly for contrast. “Then You'll Re- 
member Me” from “The Bohemian 
Girl” harmonized by the trio next, with 
a couple of lively plantation numbers 
following by Miss Campbell. All exit 
to a stow curtain with “Goodnight 
Ladies.” As a relief from the present 
jazz stuff, the old songs furnish a 
pleasant contrast. All of the numbers 
landed, Miss Camphell’s singles doing 
especially well. A fourth man, in the 
character of a negro servant appears 
for a few seconds just before the turn 
finishes. He does no singing, merely 
furnishing atmosphere. The Campbell 
turn took five legitimate recalls at 
the 23rd St. Friday night. It looks 
fully capable of holding down No. 3 
or better on the big time bills. 


Bell. 


M’llis and Co. (2). 

Singing Skit. 

18 Mins.; Full Stage. | 
23rd Street. " 


Irish singing skit featuring M’llis, a 
young woman with a passable singing 
voice. Supporting M’llis are a char- 
acter woman and man. All essay Irish 
types, the man convincingly and the 
character woman and M'tllis but fairly. 
After a bit of dialog between the man 
and character woman M’llis enters and 
sings, “Ireland I Hear You Calling 
Me.” More dialog between M'Ilis and 
the man, followed by M’Ilis soloing 
“Come Back to Erin.” This is harmon- 
ized by the three for a finish. The 
turn passed at the 23rd St. Will do 


for an early spot in the smaller pop 
houses. Bell. 


Holland and Oden. 
Song, Talk and Dance. 
15 Mins.; One. 

58th Street. 


The couple open in a variation on 
the flirtation beginning. Some telling 
crossfire followed, after which a “You 
Never Can Tell” number by the boy 
helped matters along a good deal. A 
“kissing” song and the attendant bits 
was cleverly and inoffensively played 
up. For a finish, the girl in abbre- 
viated costume offered a dance number 
in which she was joined by her part- 
ner. In the fourth spot at this house, 
following a very strong first section, 


he turn did not let down th: pace one 
it. 


Jackson, Taylor and Co. (5). 

Syncopated Singing and Jazz Band. 

18 Mins.; Full Stage (Special Drops and 
Borders). 

Alhambra. 


Ed Jackson, and Dot Taylor are prod- 
ucts of the cabarets. They have spe- 
cial drops, etc., making a hotel interior 
and are assisted by a Jazz Band cos- 
tumed as bell boys. Jack$on is Mr. 
Jazz and Miss Taylor make her first 
entrance in street attire doing a slow 
shimmy. The act is titled “Shimmy 
Inn” and Johnny Black is the pro- 
gramed sponsor. Jackson is Mr. Jazz 
and is being paged by one of the hops. 
He and Miss Taylor handled all the 
vocalizing with her working topping 
everything in the act. She stops 
things cold with one shim number pull- 
ing a slow quiver that aroused the gal- 
lery to enthusiasm. Several doubles 
eet over chiefly due to her efforts. 
Tackson works hard, vocalizes accept- 
ably and attempts a shim without quite 
making it. The Band is very ordinary 
und their shortcomings stick out in a 
solo while Miss Taylor is changing. 
She wears three pretty gowns, two of 
them being of the decollette order. 
This girl is there both on appearance 
and ability. The act as constituted just 
about measures up to an early spot 
on the metropolitan bills chiefly be- 
cause of Dot Taylor’s presence. 

Con. 
Morgan and Anger. 
Songs and Talk. 
15 Mins.; One. 
Jefferson. 

Next to closing in this house, the 
boys walked away with all honors of 
the show. Mr. Morgan does straight, 
Mr. Anger affecting a Hebrew char- 
acterization by the simple process of 
deflecting his’ derby over his ears in 
approved manner associated with such 
characterizations. Mr. Morgan opens 
with a hoke announcement anent the 
expected arrival of his partner on the 
stage, said partner being none other 
than the w. k. screen favorite, etc., et 
al. Enter Mr. Anger for laugh No. 1 
with the crossfire bringing others in 
rapid and telling succession. A “pal- 
mother” ballad by Mr. Morgan was 
well received, some more talk con- 
suming the balance eof the turn. A 


“Ballyho” double number sent them 
off big. 


Glenn and Richards. 

Sinzing, Talking and Dancing. 
14 Mins.; One. 

American Roof. 

Man and woman in a conventional 
routine of songs, gags and dance, with 
the dancing the strongest of the three. 
Both are capable steppers and the girl 
handles “Little Blue Diamonds,” a bal- 
lad in pleasing style. She also has all 
the ear marks of being able to handle 
a jazz number, but doesn’t. The man 
shouldn’t vocalize and the gags used 
now in the brief crossfire are all old 
acquaintances and don’t belong. The 
dancing puts them over and as new 
constituted they’ are spotted about 
richt in second position on the smaller 
bills. With a few changes they should 
go ahead for the girl has appearance 
and considerable personality which 
should be capitalized. Com, 


Walter Borchell. 
Concertina and Accordion. 
15 Mins.; One. 

City. 

There’s no denving Walter Borchell 
is a master with the concertina, but his 
type of classical selegtions are prone 
to bore one after a spell. He should 
mix these up with more familiar tunes 
in the first section of his offering. He 
features his concertina work by play- 
ing two instruments simultaneously, 
holding one in either hand and bal- 
ancing them so that the bellows de- 
press by gravitation. His offering con- 
cludes with work on the piano accor- 
dion, consisting of pop tunes that 
met with a large reception calling for 
an encore. He can hold down an early 
spot in the better houses creditably. 


_ Gods.” 


31 
Renee and Florence. 
Sister act. 
14 Mins.; One. 
Jefferson. 

Here’s an instance where a little 
success was too much for a certain 
young lady. The lady in question at 
present comprises one half of the team 


above named. It refers to the blonde 
who was last with Joe Woods’ Mimic 
World tab and who about cleaned up 
all the 
in the 


right. 


individual honors there were 
company if 
Her partner may have also 
been with the same turn. At any rate, 
they are essaying a double on their 
own and judging from present indica- 
tions, the girls were better off with 
the company. They can go it alone 
in No. 2 spot on the small time but 


hetter ¢n he a 
cen ey 8 5 aul ow elgg 


memory serves 


PAteimae cemrrace 


a rousing success amid 
fast company than just a passing sis- 
ter act on the small time, although 
there may be a little more in it for 
them. Not that the girls missed fire 
entirely, but their stuff was bright in 


spots and lacked the well kneaded 
coherency so essential to make a suc- 
cessful turn. The blonde is built for 
nut comedy and with this type of 
work was quite favorably received at 
all times while with the tab. Here, 
however, she’s hooverizing on the nut 
stuff which is surprising considering 
its former surefire results. The other 
girl is essentially a hoofer. She went 
over with her solos. A Ted Lewis 
impression on the part of the blonde, 
in conclusion, was marred by the 
“kazoo” faking clarinet which fooled 
no one. With seasoning they, may 
shape up into quite a sister act com- 
bination worthy of a choice spot but 


as they’stand it’s just No. 2 in the pop 
houses. 


Harry Koler and Charles Irwin. 
Talk, Song and Dance. 

16 Mins.; One. 

City. 


Mr. Irwin has a new partner in 
Harry Koler. The new combination is 
using the same material as the old 
Mayo andIrwinteam. Both do modern 
Hebrew parts, neatly attired in 
Tuxedos, with but the accent to differ- 
entilate them from “straight” men. The 
cross-fire is still as effective as of yore. 
The duo has added a good deal of 
hokum in the way of the classic dance 
travesty thing. This scored on con- 
clusion. Mr. Koler is a capable come- 
dian. He is said to come from some 
stock burlesque troupe,, and if this is 
the type of latent talent that has come 
to light via burlesque then bring more 
of them on. They will be welcome 
additions to vaudeville any time. 


Fox Sea Maidens (8). 
15 Mins.; Three (Special). 
City. 

This turn is being shown in conjunc- 
tion with the Annette Kellerman fea- 
ture film reissue, “A Daughter of the 
A short reel with appropriate 
scenes and close-ups on the “bathing 
beauties” opens the act. The act 
proper carries eight girls. That not 
one of them resembles the girls shown 
on the screen is besides the question 
and does not matter—much. After the 
usual strutting about of each girl in 
approved show girl fashion—in fact 
that’s all that most of them do—a 
smatter of song or dance is offered by 
each without much result. The girl 
rendering the song and dance anent 
the “kid from Madrid,” the toe dancer 
and a nifty high kicking stepper are 
about the only three with any real tal- 
ent in the troupe, the former two walk- 
ing away with all honors. The turn 
features a “I’m taking a close-up of 
you” number, with eight miniature 
cameras as the props for the attendant 
business. A toe jazz number closed 
the act well. _ 
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PALACE. 


A good lively bill at the Palace this 
week and a well dressed show, in set- 
tings and clothes. That ran all the way 
through, right down to Theodore Bekefi 


and Co. (New Acts), Russian classical 
dancers of the ballet type who closed 
the performance sometime after 11 Mon- 
day evening. 


A “classical dancing act” looks better 
now than it did when the bunk thing 
was so often put over under that name. 
With all the current jazz and shimmy 
stuff around, even in this program, danc- 
ers who come along nowadays and use 


their feet have a shade on their side for 
favor. 

Though a jazz and shimmy act, and 
a hold over one beside, got the hit of 
the evening. It was Roscoe Ails, with 
Midgie Miller and the jazzing musikers, 
No. 4. Last week Ails had to close the 
Palace show. His spot this week sets 
off his turn, gives him, individually, 
more chance, and even Miss Miller is 
benefited, while the band felt confident 
enough for the trombonist to try out a 
‘laugh” or two on the instrument. He 
should go it on the “laugh” and because 
he can do it. The Ails bunch is also 
playing the Palais Royal, giving two 
shows nightly there where Ails is some- 
thing of a favorite through his long run 
at that restaurant (the only “dry” ca- 
baret by the way in New York that is 
now holding up to its business of the 
wet period). For the shimmy finish of 
the turn proper Ails brought on a 
couple of “picks’’ who looked like the 
same two recently in a musical comedy. 
They and the principals shimmied the 
finish into a riot of applause and that 
continued even after the encore, hold- 
ing up the performance for a moment 
or two. During his encore talk, Mr. 
Ails said to Miss Miller: “Midgie, that’s 
a beautiful costume you are wearing. 
Where did you get it and how much did 
it cost?” “Paid 150 francs for that in 
Paris,” Miss Miller answered. “Is that 
so”? retorted Ails, “do you know, Midgie, 
how many Johns that would be in New 
York?” 

Another jazz act was another riot, 
Keegan and Edwards, dealers in “blues.” 
They play and sing “blues,” “Dallas 
Blues” and “Easy Rider,” besides one of 
the boys dances. They have personality 
and work easy, without doing what could 
be called a great deal, but getting every- 
thing over, with the other young man 
cinching any bit any time he wants to 
through vocalling imitatating a clari- 
onet on a jazz jamboree. That’s new, 
this mouth jazzing. Sorry will be the 
steam calliope shriekers of years ago 
when they hear it, for that sounded like 
the jazz of today. Keegan and Edwards 
sang as their first number “Change Your 
Name,” a song Duke Cross had opened 
his act with, closing the first part, with 
the two-act first after intermission. 
Keegan and Edwards rehearsed ahead 
of Cross, however, Monday morning, so 
the ground rules said the song for the 
week was theirs, with Cross agreeing 
to substitute another before many per- 
formances. 

Wellington Cross has a nice turn, with 
himself the whole plot excepting that 
in Marion Saki, the act has a pretty 
dancer who carries a good kick in either 
foot, does some élevating steps and looks 
very promising. Jack Gerard and Mary 
Allen do a double dance and Nancy Bell 
sings. Ted Shapiro is at the piano. The 
act furnishes entertainment of a class 
kind in popular style. That seems to 
have been Cross’ aim, to make himself 
look big through surroundings and he 
has done it. It’s the prevailing vaude- 
ville fad, making the bills look larger 
and sending up the salary. - 

Next to closing was Eva Tanguay 
(New Acts), who did about 25 minutes. 
Miss Tanguay was quite cordially re- 
ceived on entering and won applause 
right through, looking as spic and span 
as ever and making her changes as 
quickly as before. 

A comedy sketch was there with 
Franklyn Ardell the centre of it in “The 
Wife Saver,” with Marjorie Sheldon as 
the title bearer. Ardell can laugh his 
way through any act. 
ity plus, knows it, and makes it com- 
mercial which he should do. There are 
many a laugh in “The Wife Saver” and 
Ardell knows them all. Keeping it al- 
most new continuously with his kidding, 
he had no trouble winning the laugh 
honors, without much competition ahead 
of him on the bill, and in front of a 
capacity house that seemed new or 
transient or was the easiest audience 
the Palace has held in a long while. The 
kind that laugh coming in. 


The Four Nelsons with their sightly 
hoop turn opened and Libonati on the 
xyvlophone followed. “A Trip to Hit- 
land” was No. 3, also holding over with 
the 10 songwriters involved contribut- 
ing one new number. It wouldn't be 
surprising if Aiis and “Hitland’ were 
held over for a third week, either or 
both, for each is nicely adaptable to 
the Palace atmosphere. 

Reported around the theatre Monday 
night a couple of turns had lost material 
from the matinee through having it or- 
dered out. One act lost a new song in 
that way. Sime. 


He has personal-, 


COLONIAL. 


Just what is an A.K. Answer: A 
man who thinks he is all through. Poor 
deluded mortals, if they only knew it 
they are never through unless they 
THINK so. The best exemplification of 
this contention is visualized in this 
week’s issue of the Kinogram News 
Weekly, which opened the show at the 
Colonial Monday night and showed a 
man 134 years old with a wife 100 years 
younger and a son aged five. Yet every 
day we see men of 35 and 40 around 
Broadway who seem to think it clever 
to admit they are A.K.’s, when the very 
admission of such a thought in one’s 
mind is sinful and not to be entertained 
for an instant. 

The bill at the Colonial this week par- 
takes pretty much of an old-timers’ 
week—or if not, at least a reunion of 
old faces. The only people relatively 
new to us in the east are Bartram and 
Sexton, a pair of male singers; but who 
give every indication of being old tim- 
ers in the business. Georgia O’Ramey, 
while unfamiliar to vaudevillians, has 
appeared in so many musical comedies 
in New York that her name is a by-word 
in theatricals. 

The show opens with Delmore and 
Lee, with their breakaway ladder stunt. 
Always neat workers, their white tights, 
polished apparatus, etc., stand out with 
brilliancy against their black velvet 
cyclorama drop. They are as big a hit 
asever. Bartram and Sexton, good tenor 
and baritone, harmonize well and em- 
phasize their vocalizing effectively. They 
have a good selection of numbers and 
their orchestrations are well executed. 
The baritone yodels “tenorically” for 2 
bit and the whole act has been carefully 
routined, 

Florrie Millership and Al. Gerard, with 
Eddie Moran at the piano, reinforced by 
a purple and yellow cyclorama drop, have 
a very neat singing, caseng and con- 
versational turn and Miss Millership’s 
rendition of “Buddha” in Oriental cos- 
tume reveals her as a vocalist of no 
mean ability. It was especially well 
phrased and cleverly staged. 

Harry Hines sang, monologued and 
kidded and got a lot out of “Oh How I 
Laughed when I Think of How I Tried 
to ve You,” which he acted out 
humorously. 

Blossom Seeley, with her super-sen- 
timental ragging, jazzing and syncopat- 
ing melodies, seems to be minus her 
muted cornetist in the orchestra, and 
if so, the regular house man did excep- 
tionally well with this specialty. She 
has a couple of new numbers since play- 
ing the Palace earlier in the season, 
among them “Japanese Sand Man,” the 
only siow ditty she personally renders. 
The blending of slow and fast numbers, 
the former by her male assistants and 
the latter by Miss Seeley’s strenuous 
singing and gyrating, are effectively al- 
ternated. 

Topics of the Day at intermission was 
succeeded by Georgia O’Ramey in a 
Single, assisted by Clarence Senna at 
the piano. This is Miss O’R’s second week 
and the act was reviewed in detail in 
last week's issue. 

Irving and Jack Kaufman and Arthur 
Fields, of recent years devoting most of 
their time to making phonograph rec- 
ords, have a clyclorama setting and a 
huge victrola to call attention to their 
reputations in that line. They harmon- 
ize magnificently, offer several solos 
and all told are a fast, irresistible sing- 
ing turn. Arthur Fields gets a lot out 
of his singing of “Peggy,” a catchy 
dance number. 

Victor Moore is assisted by Grace Carr 
as his vaudeville partner in the old 
“Change Your Act,” and also had the 
use for a few moments of Miss O’Ramey, 
which recalls that Harry Hines came on 
for the finish of Miss Seeley's act. This 
is becoming quite the fashion nowadays 
and gives the public the impression that 
it is a happy little family back. stage. 
It’s just as well they think so. Moore 
has his original “props” and the turn, 
somewhat shortened and up to date, is 
as screamingly funny to the audience;as 
when first shown in New York. 

The Marco Twins, grotesque comedi- 
ans, closed the entertainment with half 
a dozen minutes or so of effective non- 
sensicalities. Jolo 


RIVERSIDE. 


Monday’s matinee was big, but the 
night house was off, the lower floor be- 
ing about two-thirds filled. The show 
was billed in time-table fashion, there 
being no particularly big names, though 
it was made up of standard acts. The 
performance’ after intermission ran 
much stronger than the first section 
that in spite of the presence there of 
several features, 

The show held two playlets—Clayd 
and Fannie Usher in “Bide-a-Wee 
Home” and Owen McGiveney’s protean 
novelty, “Bill Sykes.” However, the 
Usher turn go0es as a comedy feature, 
and down as number seven was one of 
the evening’s best bits. Any sketch 
which can run for 30 minutes and hold 
absolute attention and at the same time 
furnish a succession of laughs, is to be 
classed with the best. Miss Usher's 
“Sarah” is as fine a child characteriza- 
tion as brought forth in vears, either in 
the legitimate or vaudeville. The play» 
let rightly was greeted with entire 


favor. McGiveney’s efforts were some- 
what hampered by the player stffering 
from a cold. His attempts at voice 
changing for the different characters 
was not always successful, and many 
times the lines were inaudible, He, too, 
however, as always, drew strict atten- 
tion and a good measure of apprecia- 
tion. 

The hit of the show fell to Anna 
Chandler, assisted at the piano by Sid- 
ney Landfield. Miss Chandler was down 
next to closing, and she didn’t catch on 
with her new group of songs at first. 
She did not get into jazz until the en- 
core numbers. The first of these, inci- 
dentally the first in the show, went over 
so well that Miss Chandler drew two 
more encores. She opened with “Luck,” 
a sort of chorus girl number, following 
with “I Told You So,” done with Land- 
field. “Jealous of Me,” with impressions 
of how an Englishman, Hebrew and 
Frenchman would sing it, was used for 
an exit song. She came out with a new 
jazz song, “My Family’s All Jazz Mad.” 
The second encore was a nut offering. 
“Oh, by Golly,” and for the final she had 
another new song, “Tell Me Ouji,” using 
an ouji-board ag a prop. 

Glenn and Jenkins, the colored comics, 
supplied the comedy for the first see- 
tion of the show, going on fourth for a 
sure score. They drew laughs from the 
start as “depot masseurs,” when one 
says he is a “sweeping fool.” In that 
spot, or next to closing, the men are to 
be figured safe for any big time bill. 

William Seabury and his “Frivolics” 
worked out a hit on third in spite of 
the weak start, not helped by the ter- 
rible opening lyric sung by the dancer. 
For some reason the middle section of 
the routine was tame Monday, but there 
was no denying Seabury’s dancing, 
which brought golid returns any time ke 
started. The girls looked well and are 
an asset. They looked the more fetching 
in bare knees, which seemed to be more 
general than when the act first opened. 

Senor Vilnes Westony can always be 
depended on for something different, and 
ir opening intermission he didn’t disav- 
point. He is doing a new act with Olivé 
Cornell, a songstress of ability, and it is 
Miss Cornell (New Acts) who takes the 
billing with Westony going as her as- 
sistant. At the matinee the act played 
in two and finished that way, although 
the senor was instructed to close in one. 
That didn’t prevent him leaving the 
stage manager flat at the matinee and 
causing a four-minute wait. So at night 
the senor and his song-bird worked in 
“one” throughout. 

Emma Haig and Johnny Waldron, with 
their retty dancing act, closed the 
show, doing very well in the spot. Wal- 
dron is now being billed as “last of the 
Argonne Players of the 77th Division.” 
Frank and Milt Britton, a neat pair, 
filled the number two spot nicely with 
their xylophone routine, closing strongly 
with jazz on the brasses. The Curzon 
Sisters opened, pleasing by appearance 
and routine. The orchestra got some- 
thing at intermission with selection 
from the score of “Irene.” Idee. 


ALHAMBRA. 


Leon Errol is the headliner and about 
all there is to the name part of the bill 
at the uptown house this week. But for 
all that it is a good vaudeville show, 
with comedy and near comedy acts pre- 
dominating. Business is always ood 
here, for the house isn’t big enough to 
accommodate the big time vaudeville 
fans from this section, and the overflow 
keeps a couple of pop houses filled up 
weekly. 

Errol was second after intermissien 
and killed them with his drunk. They 
laughed louder than in the old days when 
he used to play around the corner in 
Hurtig & Seamon’s with Fannie Ved- 
der, both as popular in Harlem as pay 
day. Errol as gone far since bur- 
lesque. Musical comedy, international 
honors, etc., but he never went better 
than on Monday night, 

Permane and Shelley have a novelty 

opening which was nearly crabbed by 
the straight’s announced request that 
the audience keep Pyne A —- while 
the dangerous tric promised is being 
performed. The Alhambra crowd started 
to titter at that and also when the 
trapeze was lowered a great many of 
them were hep that it was the works. 
Vaudeville regulars have seen about 
every species of dare devil existant and 
have never been requested to remain 
silent, and Permane and Shelley are in 
danger of spoiling a novel opening by 
overdoing the build up. They got them 
strong with their music in the deuce 
spot. 
Pd Jackson and Dot Taylor and Co. 
(New Acts) went big on third. Flowers 
followed, as the pair used to work at the 
Alamo on 125th street, and had many 
friends in the house. 

Ford and Cunningham got laugh after 
laugh with their routine of get backs. 
The team have a new encore bit in the 
recitation of a poem dealing with all 
the standard beverages. Ford inqires 
at the Hotel Booze for his old friends, 
Mr. Whiskey, Mr. Gin, etc., and is in- 
formed that they have all gone except 
Mr. Beer, who is still here but very 
weak. They exit to a funeral dirge. 
Miss Cunningham is a bear on appear- 
ance and Ford is a capable comic, but 
the Rose Stahl, James K. Hackett im- 


Personations could stand replacement, 
although they went big at this house. 
“A Reckless Bve” is another Sullivan- 
Buckley inheritance from Wm. Fried- 
lander, és was formerly titled the 
“Night Clerk.” The act contains three 
principals, Esther Jarrett, Cecil Sum- 
mers and Jack West, assisted by five 
Others and eight. choristers, all good 
lookers. Summers as a calamity prophe- 
sizing janitor gave a clean cut perform- 
ance and registered a distinct character 
impression. He looks like production 
material, Jack West handled a light 
comedy role to good results, and Esther 
Jarrett also scored. The act is well cast 
and the costume lavish and appropriate. 
The “Jazz Romeo’*s number, with the 
choristers as Juliettes, would do credit 
to a legitimate musical piece. -Four of 
the | pe appear on a balcony and de- 
scend on ladders to their waiting part- 
ners. It’s an unusually well trained 
chorus and\all look nifty in tights and 
grotesque costumes in “Season's” num- 


Kranz and La Salle jazzed it up, open- 
ing after intermission, and had to do 
seven song doubles, which put them 
away boisterously. To top it off they 
topped on a few dancing imitations of 
Pat Rooney, George White, Louis Mos- 
coni and Frisco. he Mosconi imitation: 
astonished for its literal conception of 
the Mosconi slide and the proscenium 
jump. La Salle handled the dancing and 
has been’ under cover with it until the 
boys registered as vocalists. They will 
never let him stop hoofing if he shows 
much more, 

James B. Donovan, “The King of Ire- 
land,” and Marie Lee scored following 
Leon Errol, Miss Lee is a clever dancer 
and wears some pretty wardrobe, also 
doing an acceptable straight for some 
of Donovan's ancient witticisms. The 
oldest piece of dialog in the act, namely, 
the hotel rules, went bigger than ever, 
being apparently new to the present 
generation. It's a pleasing offering and 
did well following the comedy riot hung 
up by Errol, 

Tozart opened, and James and Ette 
Mitchel held them in with their ladder® 
and trapeze routine in the closing spot. 

Con, 


terme 


KEITH’S, PHILADELPHIA, ~ 


Philadelphia, Feb. 18. 

For the first time in a month the 
show this week ran without the slight- 
est hitch and with every act in its 
scheduled place at the opening matinee. 
Neither the recent disappointments nor 
the extreme cold weather kept the usual 
Monday crowd away, there being a row 
of standees in evidence. There has been 
a lot said in advance about Pat Rooney’s 
new production, and there was little 
more to be said after seeing “Rings of 
Smoke” with Pat working like a Trojan, 
dainty Marion Bent doing not quite 
enough to satisfy her followers, and a 
whirl of good music, smart dancing, 
some breezy chatter by nifty Pat, who 
is surrounded with a bunch of dandy 
looking girls, capable workers, to say 
nothing of the best bunch of “jazz” 
tooters heard here so far. The big pro- 
duction is all they have claimed it to be, 
and any vaudeville bill that has it for a 
headliner will not need much more to 
“— it. , 

ooney was a long time falling in 
with the producers of “girl acta” in 
vaudeville, but it can be said without 
fear of contradiction that when Pat fell 
he fell hard and scored a hit that will 
last him longer than the newsstand 
sketch did 

The remainder of the bill was made 
up of familiar offerings, but most of the 
acts contained bits of new material that 
brought the average up to satisfactory 
height. Alan Brooks—who, contrary to 
the other names on the program, spells 
hig with one “1,” returned with his play- 
let, “Dollars and Sense.” This is a 
cleverly written sketch, admirably 
played and won plenty of honors. At 
the finish Mr. Brooks invites a curtain 
speech, and then draws attention to his 
writing of the piece and of its climax, 
which he excuses by saying it is differ- 
ent. It igs rather a novelty to find a 
sketch that holds an eternal triangle 
theme that is different, but—and despite 
Mr. Brooks’ speech—there is an unmis- 
takable atmosphere about the finish of 
the story that is not altogether pleasing. 
One will always feel sympathy for a 
fool, whether he be man or woman, even 
if they get a shade the worst of it, but 
they hate to see the other party get 
away with it as the woman in the 
Brooks sketch does. Still it’s a good 
play and scored solidly for the author, 
who is a clever actor, as well as the 
writer. 

Allan Rogers, the tenor, remained 
over for a second week, building up his 
offering to a decidedly classy singing 
turn by including Phyllis Deane, an at- 
tractive young woman with a soprano 
voice of excellent quality. The young 
woman displays a fine method i the 
rendition of popular numbers, and her 
duets with Mr. Rogers were warmly ap- 
Plauded. Mr. Rogers has easily fixed 
himself solid with Philadelphians. One 
of the biggest of the applause winners 
were Jim and Betty Morgan, with two 
or three new songs and some clarinet 
“blues” that rallied this couple into 
such a hit that they really stopped the 
show, although the Rooney act was 
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Hitled te fellow and it was growing late. 
he Morgans are just that kind of an 
act that makes its material score, for 
their songs are not much above the or- 
dinary. immy ean toot a clarinet with 
any of the jazzers, and he and Betty 
were forced to play an extra number he- 
fore those in front were satisfied. Nipa 
Payne has a real novelty dance offering. 
It is away from anything we have been 
getting and shows genuine merit as 
well ag keen originality in the mapping 
out of the various numbers. She was 
given a warm hand. Duval and Symonds 
did nicely with a mixture of songs and 
crossfire chatter. 


Martinette and Sylvester furnished a 
g0od opening number with ‘their comedy 
acrobatics, and Wilson and Larson 
closed to a strong hand in a spot that 
was not at all easy, following all the 
ehurrah of the Rooney act. The Kino- 

rams were just about fair this week 

ut “Topics of the Day” got its usu 
amount of laughter. 





KEITH’S, BOSTON. 


Boston, Feb. 18. 

Wilkie Bard, who arrived in this city 
last week with a grand hurrah and who 
was heid over for the second week, this 
being one of the first times in several 
seasons that a star has been held over 
at this house, is the star again this 
week and easily carries away the honors 
of the show when it is viewed from a 
professional standpoint. True, he did 
not get as much applause at the Monday 
night performanee as would naturally 
be expected for a headliner such as he 
is, but this can be accounted for by the 
fact that the audience at this sertapen- 
ance is generally about the same, week 
in and week out, and most of them had 
seen him the previous week, the act 
thereby suffering a bit from lack of nov- 
elty. He is using “The Scrubwoman” 
and “By the Sea” for vehicles this week, 
having used the former last week. In 
the second one, which is quite a pre- 
tentious affair and is really a bit of a 
“tab,” he appears at his best, and espe- 
cially creditable is the performance of 
the female who assists him in this sketch 
and whose name @oes not appear on the 
program. He has made a big hit here 
without a doubt and it was good busi- 
ness to hold him over. 


As ‘to the balance of the show, it is 
unique in that there isn't a draggy place 
in it, and this despite the fact that more 
than half the acts depend on music and 
a bit of dancin for their attraction. 
But it must be said to the credit of these 
acts that they introduce new ideas, and 
that gets them over well. 


Cervo, the accordionist, opens the 
show, and this in itself is a departure 
from the ordinary, full stage being gen- 
erally the word for the opener. He has 
been seen here so many times that he 
is well known, but still he manages to 
get across big by a wise selection of 
numbers, mixing the “jazz” and other 
numbers as they should be mixed. 

Following him comes an act which, it 
seems, could be placed higher on the 
bill and hold the spot without difficulty. 
It is Davigneau’s Celestials, which fea- 
tures three Chinese, including “Borro- 
meo,” billed as the Oriental jazz pianist; 
Miss Men Toy, as a dancer, and Shun 
Tok Sethe, as a tenor. Using full stage, 
with Oriental furnishings, this act is 
nothing more or less than a modern 
gong, dance and musical number, 
weit done and well staged. Miss Toy 
does only two bits, but the closing one, 
a “shimmy” dance in Chinese costume, 
with the blouse of that costume just 
tight enough to accentuate the shivers 
of this dance, will not soon be forgotten 
by those who say it Monday night. She 
was applauded angen! and could have 
“shimmied” for the balance of the even- 
ing, to the exclusion of the remainder of 
the bar yaad vera s Lo} we act got the 
biggest hand o e evening. 

eSice Hamilton, in “A Breath of Lav- 
endar and Old Lace,” is a monologue 
with a new twist. She discourses on 
her observations as an old mother while 
on a trip through the lobster palaces 
with her son. There are some gems of 
wit and humor in her act, but, unfortu- 
nately she detracts from it a bit by 
starting capering about the stage in imi- 
tation of a modern dancer. She would do 
better to tone this part of her act down 
to fit in with the balance. 

One of the prettiest musical novelties 
of the season is “The Heart of Annie 
Wood,” with Eleanor Griffith starred. 
Five persons are in the cast of this 
“tab,” and the idea is new, well given 
and pleased all. The book and lyrics, b 
Frances Nordstrom, are well wort 
while, but the music rather common- 

lace. 

. Morton and Glass ran away with the 
show for the 15-minute period they were 
on.. Most of the audience were familiar 
with them, but that did not detract from 
their value. They have the class and 
know how to display their wares. A 
little extra comedy was injected into 
the act when one of the legs of the 
doll used fell off on the stage. Full 
advantage of this incident was taken by 
rton and Glass. 
“—— and Mrs. Jimmy Barry are back 
again with their old sketch, “The Rube. 
If this pair were not local eople it is 
doubtful if they could continue to get 
away with this sketch, as, funny as it 
ie, constant repetition is having its effect 


on it and everybody knows what is com- 
ing next. 

upree and Dupree closed the show 
with a bicycle act. As the show was 
not a long one and wasn’t running very 
late, when they came on they did not 
meet the usual fate of closing acts at 
this house—a big walkout. eir act 
is very good of its sort. 

Len LAbby. 


81ST STREET. 


Mid-winter carnival this week, the 
Program being augmented by the addi- 
tion of another act, six in all. While 
the “carnival” title is rather ambitious 
in its descriptive suggestions, the show 
is on a high par with good entertain- 
ment. Two new acts, each corking:-and 
big time material in its respective lines 
started the ball rolling in the forms of 
John § Biond and Brother with a 
clever canine, “Scotty,” who ties mat- 
ters RP. for the act’s success, and Har- 
riet eConnell, a contralto. Both are 
reviewed in fuller detail elaewhere. Jack 
Clifford and Miriam Wells, portraying 
“hick” station agent and actress char- 
acters, found easy going on third with 
their “At Jasper Junction” vehicle, stop- 
ping the show. The operatic vecalizing 
could be eliminated in favor of some- 
thing more original. Anna Held, ZJr., 
“with Emmett Gilfoyle’—to quote the 
program—went big, thanks to Mr. Gil- 
foyle’s efforts in the main. Miss Held, 
Jr., hag little to do but sport startlingly 
expensive creations that raised applause 
from the women contingent. 

The Le Grohs, an acrobatic trio, which 
despite its undoubted worth and clever- 
ness is an Opening or closing spot fix- 
ture, were pecullarly placed next to 
closing owing to the concluding “Love 
Shop” turn, also being a full stage act. 
The Le Grohs went big, the slender gen- 
tleman/s contortionistic work furnishing 
the llop. In the following, George 
Choos production, “The Love Shop,” in 
which Eddie Vogt is “presented” and 
starred, are a couple of nifty hoofers in 
the forms of Harry and Grace Ells- 





worth. They capably took care of the 
terpsichorean soloing in the tab. Mr. 
Vogt is undeniably funny and is ably 


fed by the chap souey ag. the English 
character. A Katherine McDonald fea- 
ture film closed the show. 


58TH STREET. 


The usual capacity house Tuesday 
night. Hector opened. This is a dog 
act in which Hector is the feature mem- 
ber of a quartet of exceedingly clever 
canines. he man handling them is a 
showman and held up the turn in spots 
where it might have dragged but for his 
ad ltibbing. 

Three new turns followed in the order 
named. They are Stewart and Neff, 
— Sax-o-tette and Holland and 

en. 

Henry and Moore with the old Pat 
Rooney-Marion Bent vehicle, “At the 
News Stand,” followed.and were pleasing 
on the whole. The “kazotski” dance, 
however, is in bad taste and should go 
out. The man also does an “impression” 
of Ben Bernie, rendering his “Over 
There” version. 

Ward and Van, next to closing, had 
them in roars with the discordant fid- 
dling of the comic and his falling 
breeches bits. When he “accidentally” 
disclosed his shirt, the women actually 
shrieked with gies. Valentine and Bell 
closed the show with an out of the or- 
dinary cycle routine. The girl is a 
a e performer in addition to looking 
pretty. 





CITY. 


William Fox’s vaudeville house on 14th 
street is still playing to regular busi- 
ness. They don’t open the top gallery, 
but barring that the house was close to 
capacity Tuesday night. 

wo comedy talking acts and an 
annual novelty featured the bill and 
drew the bulk of applause. One was 
“Senator” Francis Murphy down next to 
closing with his political monolog. With- 
out ety himself Murphy brought 
forth many laughs and had he tried he 
might have cleaned up. But since he 
played the house last month he probably 
felt it was too quick a repeat to net the 
best results. Murphy seemed to have 
new material here and there. He spoke 
about the mys settlers bulling the In- 
dians out of whole states by exchanging 
booze for land and argued that Rocke- 
feller was about doing the same thing 
—oiling us out of ours. His theory about 
the rent raising thing went over the 
surest. He believed that instead of 
boosting the rents, landlords should re- 
duce ’em in proportion to the number of 
children in a family—the more kids the 
less rent. That was based on the idea 
that the more children there are, the 
bigger the demand for homes. It about 
hit the Citites right and they laughed 
with glee. 

Anthony and Rogers, who dress 
“straight,” but talk “wop” dialect, were 
on two “spots” ahead of Murphy, where 
they won the evening’s honors. Murphy 
in the earlier position would have the 
edge but the two-act would have “col- 
lected” in any spot. They were at home 
at the City and the house recognized the 
numerous Italian expressions. They 
brought forth a howl in discussion of 


the limitations of women’s work. One 
elaimed women could do any kind of 
work a man did, but was stopped by the 
reply that no woman could take the 
partner’s job in “the Turkish baths.” The 
men encored strongly and then for a sur- 
prise exited with an Irish jig. They 
waited in the entrances for the rest of 
the show and tickled the house by call- 
ing out “push ‘em up,” one of the ex- 
pressions used in the routine. 

Gautier’s Toy Shop was planted No. 6, 
providing strength to the going. It isn’t 
often so clever an animal noveity reaches 
this house. At that the Gautier turn is 
one of the very best. Dixie Norton and 
Helen Gladdings were fourth with a new 
two girl act. It has perhaps been only 
latterly that Miss Gladdings has been 
billed equally but she deserves it. It 
was reported at the City that the pres- 
ent duo would split on Wednesday. Miss 
Gladdings is a Fag pt age be 4 good dancer, 
with a “wicked” high kick with either 
leg. Miss Norton’s boy is excelient, es- 
pecially when she appears in the reguia- 
tion male sack suit. 

Rudinof€ went over mrenesy on third. 
His smoke paintings and his shadow- 
graphs amused but the Frenchman is 
really an artist with his bird-like mimic- 
ry. It isn’t whistling he explained, but 
bird-like singing and perhaps he is right. 

The Maxine Dancers (New Acts) closed 
the show; Courtney and Barrett (New 
Acts) were number two; Ward and Wil- 
bur Girls opened. Ibee. 


23D STREET. 


The legitimate “class” to the bill the 
first half was Jere Grady and Co. in his 
well known sketch, “At the Toll Bridge.” 
Grady has never been able to find a suc- 
cessor to his biggest hit in vandeville, 
and the playlet is still as good as ever 
for the three-a-day. Viewed from the 
standpoint of modern construction it 
won't stand analysis, having such in- 
gredients as soliloquies, which modern 
stagecraft forbids. His characterization 
of the old tollgate keeper is a fine piece 
of character acting, and the girl at pres- 
ent playing the “kid” is a clever soubret 
and pretty. , 

The feature picture is Wallace Reid in 
the Paramount release “Double Speed." 
This is followed by “Topics of the Day” 
and the Kinogram News Weekly. 

Leddy and Leddy are male eccentric 
comics who open in “one,” and after some 
singing, travesty and dancing go to full 
stage for some ground and table tumb- 
ling. They are funny enough in a cheap 
sort of way, and with some modern ma- 
terial and drilling would be certain to 
enhance their value and go farther down 
the bill. Jack Burdette, also Rome and 
Wager (New Acts). 

Charles Conway and Sally Fields are 
a good singing and crossfire team, Miss 
Fields making a good strenuous Yiddish 
soubret. She gets a lot out of a Yiddish 
number formerly used by Belle Baker. 
In the olden days when women singles 
were:made over night with special ma- 
terial and bcoming Miss Fields might 
have stood a chance with the others. 

“At the Soda Fountain,” a “tab,” had 
only five girls Tuesday evening when 
there should have been six to balance. 
Perhaps one was ill. But the remaining 
five are young looking and sprightly. 
There are also two el — characters, 
well played, a juvenile and ingenue. The 
whole thing is rather well acted for the 
small time and the story is way above 
the average of such miniature musical 
comedies. It ought to be, for it bears a 


close resemblance to the plot of “The 
Fortune Hunter.” 
Brindamour, the handcuff specialist, 


precedes his act with the announcement 
that he has been deine that atvle of 
turn for the past 24 years. He employs 
no straight —— and issues no chal- 
lenges merely offering a series of hand- 
cuff releases and pomevrne his coat with 
his hands tied behind is back, and 
thereby entertains interestingly and 
breezily for a quarter of an hour or so. 
That’s long enough. Jolo 


JEFFERSON. 


There was considerable punch to the 
first half here, Loraine Evon, a charm- 
ing violiniste, assisted by a _ trained 
canary; the Fashion Minstrels with Josie 
Flynn, and Baisil and Allen in “Recruit- 
ing” being the outstanding features of 
one of the most enjoyable bills seen in 
some time. With street cars running 
Monday night after a long layoff, the 
house profited by a large turnout of 
regular patrons. Those who braved the 
cold weather soon “warmed up” when 
the show got in motion. 

Sweet ‘ookie (new), a novelty act, 
opened the bill. It went over very good, 
Nelson and Gilbert, in songs and dances, 
pleased. They are hard workers and al- 
ways trying. They keep improving 
their dancing, and it will not be long 
before they will be headliners. The 
laughs came thick and fast with the 
presentation of a Scotch skit by Stuart, 
Black and Co. A combination dining- 
room and parlor were exhibited, the set- 
ting getting a few handclaps. The act- 
ing, as usual, was above par. : 

Number 4 was Ruth Holt. She sang 
two songs and then disappeared. The 
audience wanted to hear some more, but 
Miss Holt, of whom a bionde remarked, 
“On a side glance she resembles Billie 
Burke,” would not respond. She has a 
good voice but does not study the right 


music to fit her “pipes’’—musical comedy 
scores, 

Baisil and Allen went over big In their 
well known “Recruiting” stunt, with ap- 
propriate scenery. Allen, as the Italian 
immigrant seeking entrance into Uncle 
Sam’s army, delighted all with his up- 
to-date witticims in reply to questions 
from the recruiting captain. They got 
four encores and they were still clap- 
ping when the curtain arose for the next 
act. Allen is unusually lively, but his 
partner needs some army pep thrown 
into his work They make a good team, 
at that, and should be heard from soon 
on big time, he tickling part which 
consumes altogether too much time and 
is an eye sore, should be eliminated. 
Otherwise the act is complete and 
cleverly portrayed. 

The sensation of the evening came 
with “The Golden. Bird,” which did not 
disclose the name of the pretty young 
violiniste. In the lobby, however, her 
name was scrolled in large letters— 
Loraine Evon. That canary she admits 
she trained is a wonderful bird. Miss 
Evon had one of the stage hands take 
the bird in a brass cage to the orchestra 
pit and there exhibit it to the audience 
while the canary replied to Miss Evon’s 
violin playing. Miss Evon requested the 
names of some bird songs they wished 
heard and the balcony and gallery gods 
suggested many. When the title was 
made known Miss Evon would play 
strains of the choruses and the bird sure 
enough replied with beautiful rhythm. 
This particular act will go like a house 


afire anywhere it is billed on big time. 
Miss Evon and canary receive three 
encores. Miss Evon sang two good 
numbers. 

Billy Schoen in “His Day Off” (New 


Acts) made a good male Lillian Shaw. 
He came out pushing a carriage con- 
taining triplets. He sang about the 
hardships of married life, and received 
a good many laughs by the manner in 
which he made the dolls screech in baby 


fashion. With a little bolstering up the 
act should go over. He got three en- 
cores. 

Then came an interesting picture 


showing the cruise of a German subma- 
rine in the height of the Hun atrocity 
in the water. These pictures were taken 
to interest the fotks in Berlin. “The 
Fashion Minstrels” closed the vaudeville 
part with a corking act. It contains eight 
people, headed by clever Josie Flynn, in- 
cluding Mme. Louise Arnolda, Ruth 
Madison, Mildred Crew, Mildred, Tyson 
Sophie Bennett, Estelle Ahrens an 
Esther Lawton. Every one is a clever 
dancer, good singers. The show closed 
with the Walter Hampden picture, 
“Desert Gold.” 


ORPHEUM, NEW ORLEANS. 


New Orleans, Feb. 18. 

The most universally acclaimed bill of 
the season this week. It catapulted 
across the tremendous enthusiasm Mon- 
day night, which was Mardi Gras Eve, 
wtih an overflow audience attending. 

The Pickfords whipped their juggling 
fare over in splendid fashion when open- 
ing. Martelle preved a sensation with 
female impersoation, many wondering 
why he was placed second. He was the 
surprise and hit of the performance, his 
ravishing costumes causing the women 
to gasp. 

Homer Miles, adequately supported in 
his own sketch, “The Roughneck,” did 
excellently. 

Comfort and King were in a soft spot 
in their old skit that has been bright- 
ened considerably. Comfort’s lad 
singing kept them applauding for more, 
while Johnny King’s nonsensicalities 
rebounded into crescendoes of merri- 
ment. 

The United States Jazz Band started 
rather slowl 
tion, but drifted into favor shortly after 
getting into the popular strains. The 
turn is there from the flash angle and 
makes a worthy headliner. The Shar- 
rocks had easy sailing shooting their 
mind stuff on high at the outset without 
ever relinquishing a single burst of 
speed. The Sharrocks work fast and the 
faster they come the better they are 
liked by the hard-boiled first nighters. 
“The Beginning of the World” sent them 
out talking about the beautiful blend- 
ing of colors while speculating about 
how the effects were produced, making 
an ideal closer. Samuel. 


PALACE, NEW ORLEANS. 


New Orleans, Feb. 18. 

Prepossessing show at the Palace the 
first half, with the usual tremendous 
business. 

Prosper and Moret doing their acro- 
batic turn in “one” now were generous- 
ly received. 

Robert Dore sang “They Are Hanging 
Danny Dever in the Morning” and then 
did himself in the second position. He 
is a stern glum baritone and lends dirge- 


ful effect to his really good singing. 
Dore was assisted by Miss Russek at 
the piano. 


Harry Bond and Co. have a neat finish 
with their sketch and it saved them. 
Black Face Eddie Ross was the ap- 
plause hit with much of the matter he 
has been using. 
Rennolds and Donogan tient tmport- 
ance to the concluding position. 
Samuel. 
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We Have Placed 


JAMES 


IN VAUDEVILLE THEATRES 
(All houses open for the week with Monday matinee, when not otherwise indicated.) 
The bills below 
plied from. 
The manner in which these bills are 
acts nor their program positions. 
*Before name indicates act is now doing new turn, 
vaudeville, or appearing in city where listed for the first time. 
Palace Theatre Building, New York City 
NEW YORK CITY Will Oakland 
Keith’s Palace Mehlinger & Myers 
Bessie Clayton Co Farr & Farland 
May Worth Family Recredes 


“Love Shop” 
Geo A Moore 
Nat Nazarro Co 
Parish & Peru 
Enos Frazer 
(Others to fill) 
‘Keith’s Alhambra 
Delmore & Lee 
Frankie Brown 
H Langdon Co 
Marguerita Sylvia 
Kramer & Boyle 
Harry Fox 
(Others to fill) 
Keith’s Colonial 
Ryan & Ryan 
Kranz & LaSalle 
Langford & Fredks 
Mullen & Francis 
“Under Appletree” 
Henri Scott 
Leon Wrroll 
Rae Samuels 
Johnson Baker & J 
Keith’s Riverside 
M & J Dunedin 
Nelson & Cronin 
Ann Gray 
Wilkie Bard 
Talbot & O'Farrell 
Rose Coghlan Co 
(Others to fill) 
Keith’s Royal 
Toto 
R E Ball 
McMahon & Chap 
Howard & Clark 
Sylvia Clark 
(Others to fill) 
Keith’s Sist St 
3 Naces 
Permaine & Shelley 
Franklin Ardell Co 
Herschel Hendier 
Mr & Mrs J Barry 
Roscoe Ails Co 
(Two to fill) 
Keith’s H O H 
2a half (19-22) 
Fox Benson Co 
“4 Buttercups” 
Jas Grady Co 
Carrie Lililie 
Adams & Griffith 
Submarine F-7 
ist half (23-25) 
Valentine & Bell 
Rahn & Beck 
(Others to fill) 
2d half (26-29) 
Lawrence & Crford 
Luba Meroff Co 
Proctor’s 125th St 
2d half (19-22) 
F & E Carmen 
Mabel Johnstone 
McCormack & Irvg 
Thomas Saxotette 


2d half (19-22) 
Martin & Sidelli 
Tony 
Gean & Wheeler 
Allman & Nalle 
Sissle & Blake 


(One to fill) 

ist hd@lf (23-25) 
The Phantos 
Robb & Whitman 
Strauss Twins 
Otto Bros 
Sinton & Lawrence 
Ward & Raymond 
Sig France Co 
Proctor’s 5th Ave 

2a half (19-22) 
Reddington & Grant 
“Mabel Be Careful” 
Arthur Geary 
LeRoy & Lytton 
Browning & Denny 
Burt W Earl Girls 
Harry Breen 

ist half (23-25) 
Ida Brooks Hunt Co 
Will H Armstrong 
Harry Hines 
Lloyd & Christie 
Sig Franz Tr 
(Others to fill) 

2a haif (25-29) 
Diana Bonna 
Ward & Van 
(Others to fill) 

BROOKLYN 

Keith’s Bushwick 
DeWitt Burns & T 
Chadwick Duo 
FJlenn & Jenkins 
Seabury Rev 
Leon Varvara 
Joe Cook 
The Magleys 
(Two to fill) 
Keith’s Orpheum 
Chong & Moey 
Fieart of A. Wood 


(Others to fill) 
Keith’s Greenpoint 
2d half (19-22) 
Lew Hawkins 
Marguerite Padula 
Dippy, Diers & Ben 

Ist half (23-25) 
Stocktons Terriers 
Dobbs & Welch 
(Others to fill) 

2a half (26-29) 
Daniels & Walters 
Powell Troupe 
(Others to fill) 

Keith’s Prospect 

2d half (19-22) 
Willie Hale & Bro 
Davis & Chadwick 
“Last Night” 
Luba Meyeroff & Co 
Val & Ernie Stanton 
Clemens Bille & Co 

JERSEY CITY 

B F Keith’s 

2d half (19-22) 
Arthur Huston Co 
Rome & Wager 
“The Honeymoon” 
Tony 
Cameron & Ken’dy 
Koban Co 

Ist half (23-25) 
Stone & Campbell 
(Others to fill) 

2d half (26-29) 
John Herman 
Zuhn & Dreis 


«Others to fill) 


NEWARK 
Proctor’s 
2a half (19-22) 
Valentine & Rell 
Otto Bros 
Dillon & Parker 
Sully & Thornton 
Harry Fox Co 
McDermott Cox Co 
Lew Wilson 
(One to fill) 
ALLENTOWN 
Orpheum 
Golden Gate 3 
Dolly Ward 
Lamberti 
Bevan & Flint 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Jarrow 
Marvland Singers 
Spencer & Williams 
Three Eddvs 
ALTOONA 
Orpheum 
The Patricks 
M & A Clark 
M Hart Revue 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
The Parshleys 
Whipple Huston Co 
Gillen & Mulcahey 
(Two to fill) 
ATLANTA 
Lyric 
(Birmingham split 
1st half) 
ist half 
Pollard 
Merit & Birdwell 
Wm Lampe Co 
Creamer Barton & S 
Dancing Kennedys 
ATGTSTA 


Grand 
(Macon split) 
Hall Zardo 
Burton & Shea 
Ned Norworth Co 
Frank Gaby 
Lawton 
BALTIMORE 
Maryland 
The Faynes 
K Benedict Co 
Allan Rogers 
Frank Dobson 
(Others to fill) 
BIRMINGHAM 


Lyrie 
(Atlanta split) 
1st half 
Sherwin & Kelly 
Colvin & Wood 
Footlight Revue 
Oscar Lorraine 
Radford & W 
BOSTON 
B. F. Keith’s 
Wheeler 3 
Lovenberg Giris 
Swift & Kelly 
Spanish Rev 
Tarzan 
Nonette 
(Others to fill) 
BUFFALO 
Shea’s 
F & B Mayo 
Du For Boys 


BARTON 


in the “PASSING SHOW OF 1919” 
Winter Garden, New York 
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2d half 
Golden Gate 3 
Dolly Ward 
Lambert 
Bevan & Fifnt 


Kimberly & Page 
Jack Inglis 
Jean Adair Co 
Bobbe & Nelson 
Wheaton & Carroll 
(Two to fill) (One to fill) 
CHATTANOOGA ERIE 
Rialto Colonial 
(Knoxville split) The Veronicas 
ist half Ragged Edge 
El Cota Reed & Tucker 
Dunham & O’Malley Buzzell & Parker 
The Hennings The Briants 
Harry Mayo (One to fill) 
Eden & Frescott GRAND RAPIDS 
saa ae la Empress 
Academy Hubert Dyer Co 
(esaake split) Raymond & §S 
Young & April Emmet Ryan Co 
Chabot & Dixon Vinie Daly 
Janet of France Dresser & Gardner 
Vardon & Perry Hallen Hunter 
Paul Levan & M Adelaide Bell Co 


CINCINNATI HAMILTON 
B. F. Keith's Lyric 
Alfred Farrell Co Barbette 
2 Jesters Zardo 


Jas C Morton Co 
Ota Gygi Co 
Walter Weems 
Valerie Bergere Co 
Trixie Friganza 
Valecitas Leopards 
Keith’s Palace 


Geo Kelly Co 

Gray & Old Rose 

(Others to fill) 
HARRISBURG 

Majestic 

The Parshleys 

Rowlané & Meehan 

Diaz Monk Circus Whipple Huston Co 

Waiman & Berry Gillen & Mulcahey 

Arthur Pickens Co 2d half 

Slater & James The Patricks 

Harvey & Carryl M A Clark 

2 Rozellas M Hart Revue 

4 Roeders (Two to fill) 





STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


Reservations for All Steamers at 
Companies’ Rates 


FOREIGN MONEY EXCHANGE 
Drafts, Postal and Cable Remittances 
International Travel Bureau, Inc. 
136 East 42nd Street, New York 











(Near Grand Central Station) 
CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS 
Hippodrome B. F. Keith’s 

Daly & Berlew Royal Gascoynes 
Jackle Billle Daisy Nellis 


Wellington's Sur 
Ben Bernie 

Chas King Co : 
Finlay & Hill 


Joe Browning 
U S Glee Club 
Wanzer & Palmer 
Valeska Suratt Co 


Geo Price Co Nathan Bros 
Lazier Worth Co JACKSONVILLE 
COLUMBUS. Arende 


B. F. Keith's (Savannah split) 
Masters & Kraft - 1st half 
6 Kirksmith Sis The Glockers 
Lydle MeMillan Co Willing & Jordan 
Al Ravmond Rhoda & Crampton 
Only Girl Neal Abel 
Herbert Clifton McIntosh & Maids 
Athos & Reed JOHNSTOWN 

DAYTON Mafestic 

RB. F. Keith's (Sheridan Sq) 
Lillian & Twin Bro (Pittsburgh split) 
Cook & Perry 1st half 
Jessie Haywood Co Dancing Dorans 
Patricola Bert Howard 
Anitol Friedland Co~Jonia & Hawatians 
Mme Herman Co B & J Wheeler 
(Others to fill) Aerial De Groffs 


DETROIT KNOXVILLE 
Temple Bijou 
La Toy’s Models (Chattanooga split) 
Moran & Wiser ist half 
Kiss Me Santry & Morton 


Jack La Vier 
Herbert Lloyd Co 


Walter Brower 
(Others to fill) 


EASTON Great Lester 
Able 0. H. Alexander Bros & 
Terrory Evelyn 


LOUISVILLE 
B. F. Keith's 


Maryland Stingers 
Spencer & Williams 
Three Eddvs 3 Danoise Sis 
(One to fill) Millard & Marlin 





DR. JULIAN SIEGEL , 
Official Dentist to the N. V. A. 


1493 Broadway (Putnam Building), New York 





Imhoff Conn & € 
Lady Sen Mei 
Shelia Terry Co 
Lew Dockstader 
3 Regals 
Anderson 
(Nashville split) 
lst half 
Devore & Taylor 
Merlin 
4 Ginger Snaps 
Sivor & Velmar 
Sam Yee Tr 
LOWELL 
B. F. Keith’s 
Gt Johnson 
Courtney & Irwin 
Walsh & Nana 
Alice Hamilton 
Hugh Herbert 
Bailey & Cowan 
Cycling Brunettes 
MACON 
Grand 
(Augusta split) 
lst half 
Gypsy Meredith Co 
June & Gloria 
Rives & Arnold 
Cumby & Nevins 
38 Weber Girls 
MOBILE, ALA. 


Lyric 
(New Orleans split) 

Ist half 
Aerial Belmonts 
Madge Maitland 
Scotch Lassie 
Wayne Marshall &C 
Bartholdi’s Birds 

MONTGOMERY 

Grand 
Prosper & Moret 
Dore & Russik 
Garry Bond Co 
Eddie Ross 
Reynolds Donegan 


2d half 
Helene *eer 
Shaw & Campbell 
6 Honey Boys 
Grey & Byron 
Victoria&Georgette 
MT. VERNON 
Proctor’s 
2d half (19-22) 
Roode & France 
Warren Girls 
Foster Ball Co 
Helen Kellar 
Smith & Sauvain 
Frisco Co 
NASHVILLE. 


Princess. 
(Louisville split) 
ist half 
Mack & Maybelle 

Chas F Semon 
The Miracle 
Mack & Earl 
Gorgalis 3 
NEW ORLEANS 
Palace 
(Mobile split) 
ist half 
Hayatha Bros 
Fentelle & Cecil 
Yvette Co 
Chas Irwin 
Leach Wallin 3 
NEWPORT NEWS 
Olympic 
eran split) 
(1st half) 
Earl & Sunshine 
Astor & McGinty 
Ed. Esmond & Co 
Bowman Bros 
Lunnette Sisters 
gry 


Hibbitt & Malle 
McCormack & W’ce 
Wilbur Sw n Co 
Gray & Ol se 
PORTLAND, ME. 
B. F. Keith’s 
La Petite Jennie Co 
Lamey & Pearson 
Camillas Birds 
Edwin George . 
De Wolf Girls 
Morris & Campbell 
PROVIDENCE 
E. N. Albee. 
Lucy Gillette 
Stanley & Birnes 
Dot Bremer 
Stone & Kalisy 
“Rubeville”’ 
(Others to fill) 
READING 
Majestic 
Josep’ne Davis & Co 
Welch, Mealy & M 
(Others to fill) 
2d half 
Shirley Sis & Bernie 
Langton & Smith 
(Others to fill) 
RICHMOND 


Lyric 
(Norfolk Split) 
ist half 
Lowe Evans & §& 

Milt Collings 
Neville & Br’kway 
Hank Brown Co 
The Le Volos 
ROANOKE 
Roanoke 
(Charlotte Split) 
Ist half 
Cutty & Neilson 
Gill & Veak 
G Campbell Co 
Kirby Quinn & R 
Mang & Snyder 
ROCHESTER 
Temple 
Miss Johnsons 
Herman & Shirley 
Miller & Bradford 
Wm Gaxton Co 
Geo Yeoman 
Juliette 
Quixey 4 
3 Lordons 
SAVANNAH 


Bijou 
(Jacksonville Split) 
ist half 

Aubrey & Rich 
Curry & Graham 
Belle Montrose Co 
Yates & Reed 
Miniature Revue 
SYRACUSE 
B F Keith's 
Potter & Hartwell 
Kath Murray Co 
Columbia & Victor 
J C Nugent 
Mason & Keller 
B Brown Co 
(Others to fill) 
TOLEDO 
B F Keith’s 
Chas Henry Co 
Morgan & Gates 
J & S Leonard 
Sully & Houghton 
Beliclair Bros 
Mayhew & Taylor 
Eddie Borden Co 
Jazzland 8 
TORONTO 
Shea’s 
Rome & Cullen 
Fred Wallace Co 
Swor Bros 
“Once Upon Time” 


(Richmond ig) ratty Lena - 


Elley co 
McCormack & Wi'l 
Dolce Sisters 
Fisher & Gilmore 


Jim 
OTTAWA 
Dominion 
Otto & Sheridan 
Cahill & Romaine 
Sylvia Loyal 
(Others to fill) 
PETERSBURG 
Century 
(Newport News 
split) 
1st half 
Betty Eldert Co 
Young & Wheeler 
Renn & Cunning’m 
Countess Verona 
Dixon Bowers & D 
PHILADELPHIA 
B. F. Keith’s. 
Martyn & Florence 
Margaret Ford 
E & E Adair 
Fred Berrens 
Elinore & Wms 
Rooney Bent Rev 
Geo McFarlane 
The Gaudschmidts 
PITTSBURGH 


Texas & Walker 
Follies Girls 
Olsen & Johnson 
Dugan & Raymond 
Creole Fashion P’te 
Moore & Littlefield 
Belle Baker 
Wm Brack Co 
Sheridan Sq. 
(Johnstown split) 
lst half 
Arthur Hustin 


Duffy & Sweeney 
Berk & Sawn 
(One to fill) 

UTICA 
Colonial 
Primrose Feur 
Howard & Caddock 
Foley & La Tour 
(Others to fill) 
2d half 
Ford & Truly 
Jarvis & Harrison 
J & M Harkins 
International Rev 
WASHINGTON 
B F Keith’s 
Jolly J Jones 
Navassar Girls 
Kellam & O’Dare 
A Rasch Co 
(Others to fill) 
WILMINGTON 
Dockstader 
Fenton & Fields 
Black & White Rev 
Jones &. Greenlee 
Kane & Herman 
(Others to fill) 
YONKERS 
Proctor's 
Otto Bros 
Mann Co 
Ward & Raymond 
Burns Bros 
(One to fll) 
2dThalf 
Valentine & Bell 
Lexey & O’Connor 
E & B Gordon 
Sissle & Blake 
YORK 
Opera House 
Sator Bros 
Shirley Sisters & B 
Langton & Smith 
(Two to fill) 








ERNIE 
YOUNG 


Artists Representative 
Suite 1212, Masonic Temple 


CHICAGO 
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2d half 
Josephine Davis Co 
Rowland & Meehan 
Welch, Mealy & M 
YOUNGSTOWN 
Hippodrome 
Challon & Keke 


Harris & Manion 
Sam Liebert Co 
Diana & Rubini 
Hunting & Francis 
E Nesbitt Co 
Fallen & Brown 
Pake Hock & M 


Poli Circuit 


BRIDGEPORT 
Poli’s 
Francis & Wilson 
Klaiss & Termini 

“Playmates” 
Nevins & Mack 
Chas McGoods & Co 
2d half 
Worden Bros 
Jack Joyce 
“The Outcast” 
Lew Wilson 
“Cave Man Love” 
Plaza 
Musical McLarens 
Lorimer & Carbrey 
Fayden Trio 
Wallace Galvin 
2d half 
Noel Lester 
Pagand 
Welton & Marshall 
HARTFORD 
Palace — 
Dare Bros 
Reynolds & White 
Wm Morrow & Co 
Carson & Willard 
Bert Earle & Girls 
d half 
J & K De Maco 
John O’Mally 
“The Author” 
Klass & Termini 
“Playmates” 
NEW HAVEN 


Bijou 
Martin & Elliott 
Pagana 
“The Outcast” 
Mery! Prince Girls 
Hector 

2d half 
Berzacs Circus 


Jean Chase Co 
Four Melody Maids 
Marlett’s Mannik’s 
2d half 
Dare Bros 
Marshall & Covert 
N & S Kellee 
Wallace Galvin 
“Girlies Club” 
SCRANTON 
Poll 
(Wilkes-Barre 
split) 
ist half 
Gruber’s Animals 
Evans & Wilson 
“Thunder Mount’n” 
Mitchell 
Jack Reddy 
WATERBURY 
Poli 
Worden Bros 
John O'Malley 
Sheldon & Haslam 
Léngacre Trio 
Royal Pekin Tr 
2d half 
Martin & Elliott 
Reynolds & White 
Meryl Prince Girls 
Carson & Willard 
Bert Earl & Girls 
WILKES-BARRE 


Poli 
(Seranton split) 
ist half 
lL & B Shannon 
Clay & Robinson 
Tommy Allen Co 
Innis Bros 
Bert Melrose 
WORCESTER 
Poll’s 
Noel Lester 
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Lorimer & Carbrey 

Fayden Trio 

Van & York 

Sheldon & Haslam 
Palace 

N & & Kelley 

Jack ‘Joy ce 

Sampsell & 

hardt 

H & A Seymour 

“Cave Man Love” 
2d half 

Musical MacLaren 


Len- 


Scanlon Denno & S 


Nevins & Mack 
Roval Pekin Tr 
SPRINGCIELD 
Palace 
J & K De Maco 
Sammy Duncan 


Marshall & Covert 
“The Author” 
Lew Wilson 

Cy Compton & Co 


2d half 
Francis & Wilson 
Sammy Duncan 
Sampsell & Lenhard 
H & A Seymour 
Marlett’s Mannikins 


Plaza 
Van & York 
“Girlie Club” 
(Others to fill) 

2d half 
Howard & Bernard 
4 Melody Maids 
Hector 
Chas McGoods Co 


CHICAGO B. F. KEITH 


Vandeville Exchange, Chicago 


BATTLE CREEK 
Bijou 
Wayne Beeman 
Weston & Young 
Jean Boydell 
Virginia Belles 
Lloyd & Wells 
Laura Bennett Co 
2d half 
Aerial Eddys 
Wilson & Van 
Mason & Rooney 
Corner Store 
BAY CITY 
Bijou 
The Norvells 
Pat Barrett 
Briscoe & Rauh 
Romas Troupe 
{Two to fill) 
half 
Garcinetti Bros 
Prosperity 


Harvey Haney & G 
Lottie Mayer Co 
BRANTFORD, CAN. 
Temple 
(London split) 
ist half 
J Dealey & Sis 
DeVoe & Startzer 
In the Dark 
Gordon & Delmar 
Mammy’s Birthdav 
CWFORDSVILLE 
Strand 
2d half 
Tracey Palmer & T 
Jack Alfred 3 
(Three ‘to fill) 

FT. WAYNE 
Palace 
Adams & Haggard 
Gaylord & Herron 
Art & Leah Bell 

Lee & Cranston 
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EDWARD J. ADER 


: LAW 
10 “South LaSalle St. 


CHICAGO 





Green & Myra 


Jack Alfred 3 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
4 Aces 
Billy Gieason 
J. & B Creighton 
E Brice Revue 
JACKSON 
Orpheum 
Charlotte Trio 
Burkhardt & Rob 
Val Vox 


Douglas Graves Co 
Frank Mullane 
Flying Wards 

2d half 
Clinton Sisters 
Skipper K & R 


Virginia Belles 
Barry & Layton 
The Rials 


(One to fill) 


KALAMAZOO 
Regent 
Mason & Rooney 
Hamilton & Barnes 
Halliday & Burns 
Barry & Layton 
7 Serenaders 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Laura Bennett Co 
Bob White 
Charlotte Parry 
Briscoe & Rauh 
Romas Troupe 
(One to fill) 
LAFAYETTE, 
Family 
2d half 
Jean Boydell 
Farrel Taylor 3 
Frank Mullane 
You'd Be Surprised 
LANSING 
Bijou 
Clinton Sisters 
Skipper K & R 
Oct Handworth Co 
Whitefreld & Tland 
Princess Kalama Co 
2d half 
Burkhardt & Rob 
Val Vox 


IND. 


BOSTON B. 


~ Adams 


Pa Barrett 
7 te renoaure 
LOGANSPORT 
Colonial 


Tojetti & Bennett 


Sam K Naomi 
Farrell Taylor 
Tracey Palmer & T 


Dennis Bros 
2d half 


Hammond & Moody 
Wayne Bergman 
(Three to fill) 


LONDON, CAN. 
Grand O. H. 
(Brantford split) 


. lst half 


Jack Hanley 
Newell & Most 
“Night Boat” 

Sam J Harris 
Cantor's Minstrels 
MUSKEGON 
Regent 

Aerial Eddys 

Bob White 

The Puppets 
Jennings & Mack 
Emerson & Baidwin 


2d half 
Flying Wards 
Art & Leah Bell 
Gaylord & Herron 
& Haggard 
Halliday & Burrs 
OWOSSO 
Strand 
2d half 
The Puppetts 
Clayton & Lennie 
Clifford & *Marsh 
SAGINAW 
Jeffras Strand 
Garcinetti Bros 
Wilson & Van 
“Prosperity” 


Harvey Haney & G 
Lottie Mayer Co 
2d half 


Lady Alice’s Pets 
Weston & Young 
Lloyd & Wells 
Oct Handsworth Co 
Hamilton & Barnes 
Princess Kalama Co 


F. KEITH 


Vaudeville Exchange, Boston 


BOSTON 

Boston 
Bolger Bros 
Karl Karey 


ma 2 
Ed & Lottie: Ford 


Adler & Dunbar 
Chas Ahearn Co 
Gordon’s Olympia 
(Scollay Sq.) 
Lamont & Wright 
Swor & Westbrook 
Jack Trainor Co 


2d half 
Smith & Troy 
(Three to fill) 

FITCHBURG 

Celenial 
The Reubens 
Reese & Edwards 
Nancy Boyer Co 
Elm City + 
Kremka Bros 


2a half 
Collier & DeWalde 
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Murray Voelk 
Gordon & Day 
Gordon’s Olympia 
(Washington St.) 
Wilson & Wilson 
Leonard & Whitney 
Chas Wilson 
McDevitt Kelly & 5S 
BROCKTON 


City 
Nolan & Nolan 
4 Gardners 
Mystic Clayton 
(One to =," 
half 
cous Oe 
Cy Compton Co 
two to fill) 
soe 
W & H Brown 
Higgie Girls 
Joe Bernard Co 
Conway & Fields 
4 Dancing Demons 
2d ha 


J Blondy, & Bro 
Gibson @ Pollack 
Cranberries 
Howard & Sadler 
Cal Dean & Girls 
CAMBRIDGE 
Gordon Cen. Sq. 
Dixon & Mack 
V & C Avery 
Ray Conlin 
McKaus Rev 
2d half 
Dreon Sis 
Irving & White 
Jos Bernard Co 
Conway & Fields 
Tennessee 10 
DORCHESTER 
Codman Sq. 
Harry Busse 
Bessie Mack & Co 
Rand & Gould 
Jester & King 


LaPine & Emery 
Baldwin Blair Co 
Geo Rosener Co 
Retter Bros 
HALIFAX 


Irene Francis 
Scott & Aubrey 
Gilbert & Saul 
Lancing McDonalds 
Strand 


28) 
Keene & Foxworth 
Nelson Duo 
Harry Brooks Co 
Bennie Harrison Co 
ElDora & Co 
HAVERHILL 
Colonial 
J Blondy & Bro 
Cervo 
Cranberries 
Howard & Sadler 
Rose Revue 
2d half 
Dixon & Mack 
Knowles & White 
Fixing Furnace 
Peck & McIntyre 
4 Jansleys 
LAWRENCE 
Empire 
Kurt & E Kuhn 
Hawthorne & Cook 
Frankie Wilson 
2d half 
Margot & Francois 
Louise Sullivan 
Van & Vernon 
Rose Revue 
LEWISTON 
Music Hall 
May & Hiil 
Corinne Tilton 
Ryan & Healy 
Padanis Baboons 





BERT 


PAULINE 


FORD and PRICE 


With Jullan Eitinge Co., 


Feb. 8-21, 


Shanghal, China 





‘Staley & 


2d half 
K & E Kuean 
Rose Clare 
Arthur Whitelaw 
Bobby Heath Rev 


LYNN 
Gordon’s Olympia 
Gibson & Pollock 
Fat Thompson Co 
Pedestrianism 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Cervo 


V & C Avery 
4 Pals 
Teiganee 6 

Waldorf 
Margot & Francois 
Zenita 
Byron & Price 
Lannigan & Wood 
4 Jansleys 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Reece & Edwards 
Syncopated Misses 
Nelson & Bailey 
Blanchette & DeV 
Hal & Francis 
Shee 

MANCHESTER 

Palace 
Collier & DeWalde 
Wheeler & Potter 
3aldwin Blair Co 
Geo Rosener Co 
Girl in Air 

2d half 
4 Dancing Demons 
Mallon Case 
Nancy Boyer Co 
Conlin & Glass 
Kremka Bros 
NEW BEDFORD 
Gordon’s Olympia 
Dupree & Dupree 
Irving & White 
Stévers & Lovejoy 
Peck & McIntyre 
Cal Dean Girls 

2d half 
Frankie Wilson 


Cunningham & B 
Pedestrianism 
Fat Thompson Co 
Wilson Aubrey Co 

NEWPORT 

Opera House 
Challis & Cortau 
Blanchette & DeV 
F Henry Co 


Hal & Francis 
Retter Bros 
2d half 


Nolan & Nolan 
Lannigan & Wood 
Jean Chase Co 
4 Higgie Girls 
Dupree & Dupree 
PORTSMOUTH 
Colonial 
Knowles & White 
Rose Clare 
Arthur Whitelaw 
Bobby Heath Rev 
2d half 
May & Hill 
Corinne Tilton 
Ryan & Healy 
Padrinis Baboons 
QUINCY 
Kinkard 
Dreon Sisters 
Conlin & Glass 
Tennessee 10 
2d half 
Daisy & Wilson 
Ray Conlin 
Hawthorne & Cook 
McKays Revue 
WALTHAM 
Waldorf 
3 Syncopated Misses 
Nelson & Baily 
Transfield Sis 
Jean & Jacques 
2a half 
The Reubens 
Austin & Allen 
Wheeler & Potter 
Girl in Air 
Austin & Allen ‘* 
Wheeler & Potter 
Girl in Air 


ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 


Palace Theatre Building, New York City 


CALGARY 
Orpheum 
(23-28 
(Same _ bill plays 
Victoria 26-28) 
Billy Shaw’s Rev 
Avery & O'Neil 
Bostock’s School 
Byrnes & Gehan 
Phil Baker 
Sarah Padden Co 
Libby & Nelson 
CHICAGO 
Majestic 
Alice Lloyd 
Vie Quinn 
Bert Hanlon 
Lydia Barry 
Jerome & Herbert 
Wood & Wyde 
Jas B Carson Co 
Novelty Clintons 
Casting Wards 
Palace 
Jimmy Hussy Co 
Lambert & Ball 
Cartmell & Harris 
Lillian Shaw 
Radjah 
Mme Claire Forbes 
Gallagher & Martin 
Herbert’s Dogs 
Salt-Lake 
Winston's Lions 
Frank Hurst 
indoor Sports 
Kitner € seamey. 
rbeek 
Keane & Wi liams 
Brown Gardner & B 
Meredith & Snoozer 
Paul Conchas Co 
DENVER 
Orpheum 
(Tuesday 6pening) 
Nat Nazarro, Jr, Co 
Bernard &-Dufty 
4 Readings 
Pietro 
Eva Taylor Co 
Marmein Sis & S 
Lachmann Sisters 
DES MOINES 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
Flashes 
Ernest Evans Co 
Jim Cullen 
Mary Marble 
Barber & Jackson 
Frank Wilson 
Al & F Stedman 
DULUTH 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
Nitta Jo 
Montgomery & A 
Claire Vincent 
Phina & Picks 
Myers & Noon 
KANSAS CITY 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
M Montgomery 
Howard's Ponies 
Jack Osterman 
Jordan Girls 
Grace De Mar 
~LINCOLN, NEB. 
Orpheum 
(26-28) 
Gus Edwards Co 
Travers & Douglas 


Black & O’Donnell 


Arnaut Bros 


Billy McDernott 
Hudier Stein & P 
The Duttons 


LOS ANGELES 


Orpheum 
Rainhow Cocktail 


Una Clayton Co 


Fay Courtney 
Ivan Bankoff Co 
Francis Renault 


Steel & Winslow 
Ford & Urma 
iuaxtra Dry 
we'wPHIS 
Orpheum 
Ciccolini 
Harry Green Co 
Venita Gould 
William Ebs 
Melnotte Duo 
Brendel & Bert 
MILWAUKEE 
Majestic 
M McCane Co 
Crawford & B 


Dolly Kay 


Maude Earl Co 


W J Ward & Girls 


Kharum 


Samaroff & Sonta 
Martin Webb 


Palace 
T & K O'Meara 


Icelanders 


Myers & Hanford 

5,000 a Year 

Ash & Hyams 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Wilbur Mack Co 


Watts & Hawley 


Maurice Burkhart 
Mirano Bros 
Rita Mario Orch 
NEW ORLEANS 
Orpheum 
G Hoffman 
Mrs G Hughes Co 
Collins & Hart 
Joe Laurie 
Jas J Morton 
Frawley & Louise 
Ward & Dooley 
OAKLAND 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
Little Cottage 
Bradley & Ardine 
Kenny & Hollis 
Pisano Co 
Duffy & Caldwell 
Lucille & Cocktie 
OMAHA 
Orpheum 
Ford Sisters 
Gabriel 
Bensee & Baird 
Roy & Arthur 
Richards 
Clara Morton 
PORTLAND 
Orpheum 
Henry Santry Co 
Maria Lo 
Harry Jolson 
Lightners & Alex 
Kinney & Corinne 
Kennedy & Nelson 
Bruce Duffet Co 


SACREMENTO 


(Same plays 
Fresno 26-28) 

Josephine & H 

C Grapewin Co 

Sam Hearr 

Edith Clifford 

Bert Fitzgibbon 

Hickey Bros 

Ishikawa Bros 


ST. LOUIS 
Orpheum 
Hyams & McIntyre 
Eva Shirley Band 

Santos & Hayes 

Sybil Vane 

Man Hunt 

Hyden & Erchelle 

Le Rue & Dupree 
ST. PAUL 
Orpheum 

(Sunday opening) 

Petrova 

Gene Greene & Son 

Claudia Coleman 

Sandy Shaw 

Musical Hunters 

La Mont Trio 

SALT LAKE 

Orpheum 

(Sunday opening) 

4 Mortons 

Lyons & Yosco 

Lew .Brice Co 

Bob Hall 

Ruth Budd 

McRae & Clegg 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 

Morgan Dancers 
Bessie Rempel Co 
Harry Cooper 
Marconi & Fitzg’n 
Burns & Frabito 
Van & Belle 
For Pity’s Sake 
Elsa Ruegger 
Ryan & Orlob 
SEATTLE 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
Emma Carus Co 
Jack Kennedy Co 
James & Winthrop 
Ed Morton 
Marino & Maley 
Mile Rhea Co 
Hughes Duo 
VANCOUVER 
Orpheum 
Wm Rock & Girls 
Lew Zarrell Co 
Nan Gray 
Mower & Avery 
Baraban & Grohs 
Harry Rose 
Le Maire Hayes Co 
WINNIPEG 
Orpheum 
4 Marx Bros 
Mahoney & Auburn 
Lucos & Inez 
O'Donnell & Blair 
Basily Lynn Co 
Ben K Benny 


WESTERN VAUDEVILLE 


State-Lake Theatre Building, Chicago 


ALTON 
Hippodrome 
Stratford 4 
30 Pink Toes 
2d half 
Cummins & White 
Stuart Girls 
BELLVILLE 
Washington 
Gardner & Revere 
Stuart Girls 
Cummins & White 
2d half 
York Dogs 
Miller & Rainey 
Stratford 4 
CEDAR RAPIDS, 
Majestic 


Fox & Ward 
Thelma 
Rawis & Von K 
Frank DeVoe 
Oh That Melody 
2d half 
Kawana Bros 
Dwyer & Mae 
What Happ Ruth 
Lee & Bennett 
Weaver Bros 
Century Maids 


Fields & Wells 
Brosius & Brown 
2d half 

Bell & Eva 
Pierce & Goff 
Frank Hall Co 
Lehr Edmonds & M 
Resista 
DUBUQUE 
Majestic 
Gabberts 
Alice Nelson 
Lillian Mortimer 
Jack George Duo 
Hursleys 
t ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Erbers 
Weston Sisters 
Rice & Newton 
Chas Ledegar 
2d half 
Georgia Emmett 
Harry Hayward 
Brosius & Brown 
EVANSVILLE. IND. 
Grand 
(Terre Haute split) 
1st half 
Cliff Bailey Duo 
The Ovondos 
The Love Bugs 
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Keno Keys & Mel 
Finks’ Mule 
SOUIX CITY 
Orpheum 
Will Morris 
Creedon & Walsh 
Shelton Brooks Co 
C & H Rigoletto 
Stuart Barnes 
Every sailor 
2d half 
P & W LaVarre 
Miller & Capman 
Reg Bus Man 
Thelma 
Frank DeVoe 
Oh That Melody 
SO. BEND, IND. 
Orpheum 
Hans Hanke 
Norwood & Hall 
Oh Tedd 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
Corbett & Garron 
(Four to fill) 


SPRINGFIELD, 
ILL, 
Majestic 
Ermine Sisters 
Nixon & Sans 
Harry Hayward’ Co 
Alaska Duo 
(Two to fill) 

2d half 
iS dwards Trio 


rh re] " 
Submarine 


E 
Fields & W ells 
Equillo Bros 
(Two to fill) 
TERRE HAUTE, 
I 


Hippodrome 
(Evansville split) 
t half 

3 Kenna Sisters 
Bayes & Speck 

In Wrong 

Angel & Fuller 
S’'where in France 
(One to fill) 


MARCUS LOEW 


Putnam Building, New York City 


NEW YORK CITY 
American 
Gulfport & Brown 

Military Revue 
Ward Bros 
Walter Low Co 
Bernard & Merritt 
Innocent Eve 
Al Fields 
Fred & Albert 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Russo, Ties & R 
C & T Harvey 
Mr Chaser 
Bobby Van Horn 
Blossom Baird Co 
Tracey & Monhr 
Bollinger & R 
(Two to fill) 

Victoria 
4 Renee Girls 
Jimmy Reynolds 
Bertram May Co 
O’Cennor & Dixon 
Kajiyama 

2d half 
Mack & Fulton 
Edfiie Carr Co 
Harry Lee 
Jene Hamilton Co 
(One to fils) 

Lincoin Sq 
LaDora & Beckman 
Seymour & Jean’te 
Jocelyn & Chap'n 


Tracey & Mohr 
2d half 

Fred & Albert 

Al Lester Co 

Walter Low Co 

Ward Bros 

Military Hevue 
Boulevard 

The Scrantons 

De Loach & McL 

C & T Harvey 

Basil & Alien 

Sabbott & Brooks 
2d half 

Jack Moore Trio 

McDermott & H 

Frank Gardner Co 

LeRoy & Dresdner 

Mystic Hanson 3 


Avenue B 
Mikado Japs 
Lou & Grace Harvey 
Louise Carter Co 
Ubert Carlton 
Mons Adolphus Co 
(One to fill) 

2d half 

Canaris & Cleo 
M Valmore Co 
The Painters 
Golden Bird 
Murray Livingston 
Johnson H & L 

BROOKLYN 

Metropolitan 
Bollinger & R 
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CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
Orpheum 
Edwards 3 
Weisser & Reisser 
Lehr Edmonda & M 
Resista 
(One to fill) 
2d half 


The Seebacks \ 


Greene & Deane 
The Honeymoon 
Silber & North 
Alaska Duo 
CHICAGO 
ee 
Moore & Sh 
Chody Dot & Midgie 
(Four to fill) 
2d half 
Orren & Drew 
(Five to fill) 
Kedzie 
Kawana Duo 
Hammond & Moosy 
Corner Store 
Dave Manley 
DWF, & Mae 
half 
Sendak Guiatt 
Oh Teddy 
Coley & Jaxon 
Regay & Loraine 8 
Lincoin 
Orren & Drew 
Hall & Brown 
Grace DeWinters 
(Three to fill) 
2d half 
Wellington & 
Moore & Shy 
Chody Dot & M 
(Three to fill) 
DAVENPORT, IA, 
Columbia 
Al Conrad Co 
Ezra Matthews Co 
Pot Pourri 
(Two to fill) 
2d 


half 
Coffman & Carroll 
La Bernicia 
Alf Ripon 
4 Hursleys 
(One to ) 
DECATUR, ILL. 
Empress 
The Seebacks 
Argo & Virginia 
The Honeymoon 


Murphy & White 
Selma Braatz 
(One to fill) 
ies BAY, vis. 
heum 
° half 
Swain Cockatoos 
Dave Manly 
Let’s Go 
LeRoy & LeRoy 
MADISON, WIS. 
Orpheum 
Swain Cockatoos 
LeRoy & LeRoy 
Let’s Go 
Ellis Nowlin Tr 
MOLINE 
Palace 
What Happ Ruth 
Kennedy & Francis 
Werner Amoros 3 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
Gabberts 
Jack George Duo 
Hans Hanke 
Gonne & Albert 
Pot Pourri 
ROCKFORD 
Palace 
Coffman & Carroll 
The Owl 
Ben Linn 
3 Melvin Bros 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Al Conrad Co 
L Mortimer Co 
Grace DeWinters 


Columbia 
York Dogs 
Miller & Rainey 
Frank Hall Co 
Billy Broad 
Regay & Lorraine S 

2d half 
Chas Ledegar 
Rice & Newton 
Staley & Birbeck 
(Two to fill) 

Grand 
F & C LaTour 
Harry Gilbert 
Naio & Rizzo 
Sosman & Sloan 
Rolling Along 
Lewis & Norton 


Murray Livingston 
Stone & Moyer Sis 
2d naif 

The Scrantons 
Bonner & Powers 
Emmett Briscoe Co 
Trovato 
Sabbott & Brooks 
Greeley Sq 
The Brissons 
Minnie Harrison 
Mason & Gwynne 
Blossom Baird Co 
Trovato 
Russo a & R 
2d half 


Ward & Gowry 
Driscoll & Westcott 
Lew Welch Co 
Al Fields 
Orville Stamm 
(One to fili) 
Delancey St 
Hall & Guilda 
Monte & Parti 
Al Lester & Cé 
E F Hawley Co 
Harry Lee 
Erford’s Whirl 
2d half 
Herberta 
Minnie Elarrison 
DeLoach & Mel 
Jocelyn & Chap'’n 
O’Connor & Dixon 
Gautier’s ‘oy Shop 
National 
Jack Moore 3 
McDermott & H 
Frank Gardner Co 
Nelson & b Boys 
Imperial Four 
d half 
Fritchie 
Seymour & Jean'te 
Loughlin & West 
Mary Haynes Co 
Orpheum 
Herberta 
Ward & Gowry 
Blair & Crystal 
Mr. Chaser 


Bobby Van Horn 
Eddie Carr & Co 
Andrew Mack 
Gene Hamilton Co 
half 
Rose & Dell 
Bernard & Merritt 
Mullaiy McC Co 
Andrew Mack 
Stone & Moyer Sis 


De Kalb 
Linko & Linko 
Bonner & Powers 
Lew Welch Co 
Mary Haynes Co 
Gautier’s Ra! Shop 

2d half 


LaDora a Beckman 
Gulfport & Brown 
E F Hawley Co 
Jimmy Reynolds 
Nelson & B Boys 

Palace 
Canaris & Cleo 
Lewis & Leonia 
Golden Bird 
Senator F Murphy 
Johnson, H & L 

d half 

John Clark & Co 
Holden & Herron 
Frank Farron 
Old Homestead § 
(One to fill) 

Fulton 
Orville Stamm 
Driscoll & Westcott 
Emmett Briscoe Co 
LeRoy & Dresdner 
Mystic Hanson 3 

2d half 
Linko & Linko 
Blair & Crystal 
Stan & May Laurel 
Mason & Gwynne 
Kajiyama 

Warwick 
Kennedy & Kramer 
M Vaimore Co 
Don Mullaly Co 
Weber & Elliott 
Old Homestead 5 





Get Quick Action 
BE weeks’ play or pay to desirable acts 
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LEO BEERS 
Playing Principal Cities in the World with 
Julian Eltinge Co. 





2d half 
Hall & Guilda 
F & J Smith 
Ubert Carlton 
Lodi Troupe 
ATLANTA 
Grand 
Murray Leslie 
Oh Auntie 
Hampton & Blake 
Fox Benson Co 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
J & I Melva 
Fredks & Palmer 
Kingsbury & M 
Jimmy Britt 
9 Krazy Kids 
BAKERSFIELD 
Opera House 
Violet & Charles 
3 Red Peppers 
Bob & Bill Millard 
Chas L Millard Co 
Bertie Fowler 
LaFoliette 
2a half 


Skating Macks 


Thornton Sisters 
Broughton & T 
Haynes M & H 
Mudge Morton & Co 
Marlun Wilson 3 


BALTIMORE 
Hippodrome 
Sinclair & Gray 
Ryan & Moore 
Anita Arliss Co 
Julian Rose 
Honeymoon Inn 
BIRMINGHAM 
Bijou 
Beth Stone Co 
Beulah Pearl 
Nine O’Clock Co 
Kaufman & Lillian 
Flying Weavers 
2d half 
Murray Leslie 
Oh Auntie 
Hampton & Blake 
Fox Benson Co 
(One to fill) 
BOSTON 
Orpheum 
Feiber & Griffin 
Cunningham & D 
Rice & Francis 
Hunter Randall & S 
Hughie Clark 
Maxine Dancers 
2d half 
Dimond & Grand 
Herman & Clifton 
Newport & Stirk 


Cunningham & D 
Rice & Francis 
Hunter Randall & 8 
Hughie Clark 
Maxine Dancers 


HAMILTON, CAN. 
Loew’s 
3 Gregorys 
Eckhoff & Gordon 
Pearl Abbott- Co 
Jones & Jones 
Boila Trio 
FRESNO 
Hippodrome 
Skating Macks 
Thornton Sisters 
Broughton & T 
Haynes M & H 
Mudge Morton 3 
Marlin Wilson 3 
d half 
Evans & Dean 
Fennell & Tyson 
Reeder & 
Virginia Deacon & B 
Robert Dohn Co 
HOBOKEN 
Loew 
Holden & Herron 
Joe Darcey 
Lodi Troupe 
2d half 
Monte & Parti 
Dorothy Burton Co, 
Weber & Elliott 
HOUSTON 
Prince 
Stryker 
Sheppard & Dunn 
Homer Lind Co 
Davis & Rich 
Ling & Lon 
2a haif 
Kinzo 
Grace Leonard Co 
Mayo & Nevins 
Conroy & O’Donnell 
Kinkaid Kilties 
KANSAS CITY 
’ Garden 
Red & Blondy 
Davis & McCoy 
Salvation Molly 
Burke & Durkin 
Simmons & Bradley 
d half 
Cross & Santoro 
Hodge & Lowell 
A Perfect Day 
arry Antrim 
Danger D McGrew 
KNOXVILLE 
Loew's 
J & I Melva 
Fredks & Palmer 





Hotel Windsor, 


St. Paul, Minn. 





Thos P Jackson Co 
Lew Hawkins 
Ret’d Sailors Revue 
CHICAGO 
MeVickers 
LaVars 
Murphy & Driscoll 
Jack Goldie 
Sweet Sweeties 
Bernard & Meyers 
Bell & Caron 
Freeman & Lewis 
(One to fill) 
CLEVELAND 
Liberty 
Bennett Twins 
Marie Russell Co 
Barnes & Freeman 
Dore’s Celebrities 
DALLAS 


Hippodrome 
Cook Mortimer & H 
Billy Dean 
Morgan & Gray 
Monte & Lyons 
A Clifford Barry 

2d half 
Gere & Delaney 
Dolly & Calame 
Mercedes 
Ferns & Litt 


Loew's 
Russell & DeWitt 
M & J Dove 
2 Yaquis 
Lane & Plant 
Stan Stanley 

DETROIT 

Colonial 
3 Maxims . 
Burne & Cony 
Mabel Darreii Co 
Arthur Finn Co 
DeVine & Williams 
Weber Beck Frazer 

FALL RIVER 

Bijou 
Col Dimond & Grand 
Herman & Clifton 
Thos P Jackson Co 
Lew Hawkins 
Ret’d Sailors Rev 

2d half 


Kingsbury & M 
Jimmy Britt 
9 Krazy Kids 
2a half 
Wilbur & Lyke 
Phil Davis 
Golroy Dolan & C 
F & M Hughes 
LOS ANGELES 
Hippodrome 
Buster & Eddy 
Saxe & Wood 
Bil} Bailey 
Tom Brown Co 
pares aeny 
bell Sisters 
Wd 24 h 


alf 
LaFlvere 
Sperry & Rae 
Melroy Sisters 
The Cameos 
Mitchell & Mitch 
6 Imps & Girl 
LONDON, ONT. 
Loew’s 
Brown’s Dogs 
Walzer & Walzer 
Shaw & Bernard 
Lowrie & Prince 
Golden Troupe 
2a half 
Harry Watkins 
Tyler & St Clair 
Harry Horton Co 
Allman & Nevins 
Tilyou & Rogers 
MEMPHIS 
Lyceum 
Bohn & Bohn 
Hallen & Goss 
Will H Fox 
Huyler & Baum 
Some Baby 
2d half 
Beth Stone Co 
Beulah Pearl 
Nine O'Clock Co 
Kaufman & Lillian 
Flying Weavers 
MODESTO 
Hippodrome 
(22-23) 
(Same bill plays 
Hanford 24) 
Evans & Dean 





E. HEMMENDINGER 
Jewelers to the Profession 


LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED Tel. John $71 
45 JOHN 8T., NEW YORK 





Fennell & Tyson 
eeder & A 

Virginia Deacon & B 

oRbert Dohn Co 


J&A Reilly 
Clark & Lorraine 
Smith Lynch & 8 
Baldus Trio 


MONTREAL 


Loew 
Musical Waylands 
McL & Evans 
Arthur DeVoy. & Co 
Taylor & Francis 
Married Via Wire 

NEW ORLEANS 
Crescent 
Kinzo 
Grace Leonard Co 
Mayo & Nevins 
Conroy & O'Donnell 
Kinkaid Kilties 
2d half 
Bohn & Bohn 
Hallien & Goss 
Will H Fox 
Huyler & Baum 
“Some Baby” 


NEW ROCHELLE 
L 


oew 
Fritchie 
F & J Smith 
Dorothy Burton Co 
4 half 
Senator F Murphy 
Mons Adolphus Co 
(One to fill) 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
Liberty 
Daly Bros 
B Kelly Forest 
“Mimic World” 
2d half 
Wilfred DuBois 
Delight Girls 
Half Past Two 
Weston & Eline 
Frank Stafford Co 
PITTSBURGH 
Lyceum 
Stanley 
PROVIDENCE 
Emery 
Aerial Butters 
Challis & Lambert 
Newport & Stirk 
Hal Johnson Co 
Mills & Smith 
4 Jacks & Queen 
24 half 
Phillips & Gordon 
Arthur Lloyd 
Wardell & Doncourt 
4 Volunteers 
Six Va Steppers 
Feiber & Griffin 
SACRAMENTO 
Hippodrome 
Adair & Adair 
Kimball & Kenneth 
Frank & R Warner 
Ea Farrel! Co 
Eddie Hughes Co 
Booth & Leander 
2d half 
Kip & Kippy 
Carr Trio 
Billy Miller Co 
Harry Goulson 
Cardillus Animals 
ST. LOUIS 
@ Garrick 
Harry Larned 
Barra Sisters 
Baseball Four 
Fred Elliott 
Will Stanton Co 
2d half 
Red & Blondy 
Davis & Meer, 
“Salvation Molly” 
Burke & Durkin 
Simmons & Bradley 
SALT LAKE 
Casino 
Electro & Co 
Bernard & Erickson 
“Tag Day Girls” 
Bill Pruitt 
Bennington & Scott 
6 Whirlwinds 


VARIETY 
24 half MINNEAPOLIS 
Three Fallons Pantages 
Galvin & Bath (Sunday opening) 
Kurze Carletta & Lewis 


Betty Fredericks Co 
Vilani & Vilani 
Gypsy Revue 


SAN ANTONIO 
Princess 
Gordon & Gordon 
Senna & Weber 
Geo Randall Co 
Mumford & Stanley 
4 Bangards 
2d half 
Stryker 
Sheppard & Dunn 
Homer Lind Co 
Davis & Rich 
Ling & Long 


SAN DIEGO 
en 
d half 
Buster & Eddy 
Saxe & Wood 
Bill Bailey 
Tom Brown Co 
Estelle Sully 
Tybell Sisters 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Casino 
(Sunday opening) 
Wilbur & Girlle 
Clark & Hamilton 
Charlie Hickey 
R Curtis & Band 
Christy & Ryan 
Mole Jester & Mole 
Hippodrome 
ee opening) 
J & J urns 
Drisko & Earl 
Knight & June 
Revue Comique 
Edward Lambert 
Taylor 3 
SPRINGFIELD 
Breadway 
Phillips & Gordon 
Arthur Lloyd 
Wardell & Doncourt 
4 Volunteers 
6 Va Steppers 
2d half 
Aerial Butters 
Challis & Lambert 
Hal Johnson Co 
Mills & Smith 
4 Jacks & Queen 
STOCKTON . 
Hippodrome 
Adams & Birkemo 
Joe & Agnes Reilly 
Clark & Lorraine 
Smith Lynch & 8 
Baidus Trio 
24 half 
(Same as _ Sacra- 
mento ist half) 


bev ed 
Hippodrome 
(21) 
LaFluere 
Mitchell & Mitch 


‘The Cameos 


6 Imps & Girl 
(27-28) 
B & B Millard 
Chas L Millard 
Bertie Fowler 
LaFollette 
geese? 
on ns 
Mack & Salle 
Jessie Reed 
Johnson Bros & J 
Genaro & Gold 
I D’Armand Co 
Royal Uyena Japs 
WACO 


Hippodrome 
Gere & Delaney 
Dolly & Calame 
Mercedes 
Ferns & Litt 


3 Alex 

2a half 
Gordon & Gordon 
Senna & Weber 
Geo Randall Co 
Mumford & Stanley 
4 Bangards 


PANTAGES CIRCUIT 


New York and Chicage Offices 


BUTTE 


(Same bill 
Anaconda 25, 
soula 26) 
Phil LaToska 
Perrone & Oliver 
Patrick & Otto 
Aleko Panthea & Pr 
Quinn & Gaverly 
“Oh Mike” 
CALGARY 
Pantages 
Haas Bros 
Lucie Bruch 
McGrath & Deeds 
Girls Will Be Girls 
Fred Allen 
Asahi Troupe 
DENVER 
Pantages 
Cole & Densby 
Ida Russell 
Forrest & Church 
Stephens & Brunelle 
Rising Generation 
Jack Gardner Co 
EDMONTON 
Pantages 
Harvard Holt & EK 


plays 
Mis- 


Hope Vernon 
Valand Gamble 
Hazel Kirk Trio 
Empire 4 
Bird Cabaret 
GREAT FALLS 
Pantages 


) 
(Same _ bill plays 
Helena 26) 
Gypsy Trio 
Marsden & Manley 
W Fenner Co 
Gorman Bros 
Chas’ Althoff 
LONG BEACH 
Pantages 
DePage & Yokov Sis 
Mary Dorr 
Howard & White 
Dancing Davey 
Hickman Bros 
Corinthians 
LOS ANGELBS 
Pantages 
Love & Wilbur 
Naida Norrine 
Peerless Trio 
Jovedah De Radjah 
LaFrance & Kenned 
Yip Yip Yaphankers 


Abraham & Johns 
Willa H Wakefield 
Nevins & Gordon 
Walters & Walters 
Tetter Septet 
OAKLAND 
Pantages 
(Sunday opening) 
Henry & Adelaide 
Fiske & Fallon 
Glasgow Maids 
Chung Hwa 4 
Great Howard 
4 Melles 
OGDEN 
Pantages 
(26-28) 
Novell Bros 
Robinson's Elephts 
John T Ray Co 
International 9 
Meir & Gibson Sis 
Cavanna Duo 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Pantages 
Bulawa Girls 
Denny & Donegan 
Samarofft Trio 
Kadie & Ramsden 
Bob Albright 
Hills Circus 
REGINA, CAN. 
Pantages 
(23-25) 
(Same bill plays 
Saskatoon 26-28) 
4 Laurels 
Henry Frey 
College Quintet 
Foley & O'Neil 
“On High Seas” 
SALT LAKE 
Pantages 
G & M LeFevre 
Ray Lawrence 
Archer & Belford 
Hyman Meyer 
Eddie Foy Co 
6 Partrowas 
SAN DIEGO 
Pantages 
Frank Fields 
Harmony Trio 
Roach & McGurdy 


Hendrix Belle-Isle 
Gelli Troupe 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Pantages 
(Sunday opening) 
Mori Bros 
Goetz & Duffy 
Eldridge B & EB 
Bert Stoddard 
Ware & King 
Henrietta De Seris 
Bud Snyder Co 
SEATTLB 
Pantages 
Aerial Patts 
Allen Lindsay Co 
“Four of Us’ 
Lorner Girls 
Neil McKinley Co 
Great Leon Co 
SPOKANB 
Pantages 
F & A Pelot 
Raynard & Jordan 
Pereira Sextet 
Sherman Van & H 
Florence Rayfield 
Berlo Girls 
TACOMA 
Pantages 
“Act Beautiful” 
Superlative 8 
Ed Blondell & Co 
Holiday in Dixie 
Chas Olcott 
VANCOUVER 
Pantages 
Roshier & Dog 
Green & Pugh 
M Samuels Co 
Jones & Sylvester 
Ted Shawn’s Dancers 
VICTORIA 
Pantages 
Winton Bros 
Gertrude Newman 
Bender & Meehan 
Business Is Bus. 
Texas Comedy 4 
Little Hin & Nop 
WINNIPEG 
Pantuges 
Nelson’s Katland 
Lonnie Nace 
Rucker & Winnifred 
J C Mack Co 
Frank Morrill 
Japanese Revue 





COVERS FOR 
ORCHESTRATION 


ART BOOKBINDING CO, 
119 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





Hodkins-Pantages Bookings 





DALLAS, TEX. 
Jefferson 
Rose Ellis & R 
Prince & Bell 
“Number Please” 
Ross Wyse 
“Revue DeVogue” 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA 
Broadway 
(22-23) 
Raymond Wilbert 
Bernivici Bros 
Card & Noll 
Joe Whitehead 
Harry Girard Co 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX 
Royal 
Mason & Cole 
Oklahoma 4 


B Morrell Co 
Maker & Redford 
Casting Campbells 
WACO, TEX. 
Orpheum 
2d half 
Raymond Wilbert 
Bernivici Bros 
Cardo & Noll 
Joe Whitehead 
Harry Girard Co 
beeen * FALLS, 


EX, 
Wiehita 0. H. 
Arnold@ & Florenz 

Burns & Lynn 


Manyon’'s Birds 
Bison City 4 
Slatkos Ollickers 


INTERSTATE CIRCUIT. 


Palace Theatre Building, New York City 


DALLAS, TEX. 
Majestic 
The oVn Cellos 
Demarest & Doll 
Donald Roberts 
Powers & Wallace 
Not Yet Marie 
Ja Da Trio 
Karl Emmy’s Pets 
FT. WORTH, TEX. 
Majestic 
anazawa Japs 
illian Herlein 
Tango Shoes 
Mme Ellis 
Harriet Rempel Co 
Lydell & Macey 
Ergotti's Midgets 
GALVESTON, TEX. 
Majestic 
(23-25) 
(Same bill plays 
Austin 26-28) 
Lohse & Sterling 
Maleta Bonconi 
Nash & O’Donneli 
Bert Kenny 
Beth Beri 
Adrian 
“Color Gems” 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
Majestic 
Rosa King Co 
Holmes & Wells 


Burt & Rosedale 


Stone & Hayes 
Julius Tannen 
“Sweeties” 
Dunbar’s Singers 
LITTLE ROCK, 
TEX. 
Majestic 
Giuran & M 
Barry & Whiteledge 
Chas Maek Co 


2a half 
Lasova & Gilmore 
Homer Miles Co 
Clara Howard 
At the Turnpike 
PINE BLUFF, TEX. 
Majestic 
Lasova & Gilmore 
Clara Howard 
At the Turnpike 
2d half 
Barry & Whitledge 
Chas Mack Co 
SAN ANTONIO, 
TEX. 
Majestic 
Prevost & Goelet 
F & O Walters 
Stephens & Hollister 
Winter Garden Girls 
Joe Towle 
Long Tack Sam 
TULSA, OKLA. 
Orpheum 
(Same ist half bill 
Plays Muskogee 24 
half) 


Bobbie Gordone 


Duncan & Casslar 


Helene Davis 
“Putting It Over” 
2d half 
The Vivians 
Brown & Jackson 
Cressy & Dayne 
Chris Richards 
6 Nightons 
WICHITA FALLS, 
TEX. 
Majestie 
Begin’g of World 
Morgan & Kloter 
Andersen & Burt 
Comfort & King 
U 8 Jazz Band 


TOMMY’S TATTLES. 
By Thomas J. Gray. 


Looks as thongh Admiral Sims is 
trying to put the Navy in the same 
class some people put the Y. M. C. A. 


In future wars the officials and com- 
manders will probably have movies 
taken of everything they do. Then 
when the investigation starts, they can 
show the committee the pictures. 

The dear good people who’ made 
America dry announce they have 
twenty-five millions to spend to keep 
Americans from drink. We know a lot 
of places they could spend some of 
that to get some Americans something 
to eat. 

See where man divorced his wife be- 
cause she bought too many pianola 
records. Maybe she was trying to get 
one that sounded like the piece of music 
she wanted, 


Foreign exchange is at a low rate. 
This seems to go for exchange of 
money and opinions. 

In one of the unfederated Malay 
states children are still held as pledges 
for the debts of their parents. Agents 
should remember this and be careful 
not to book “school acts” there. 


Man has offered his services to be 
shot by a super-rocket to Mars. Its 
going to be tough on the cameramen 
the movie news weeklies shoot along 
with him. 

Some time in February, the school 
children of the country are to write an 
essay entitled, “What Are the Benefits 
of an Enlistment in the United States 


Army?” The following reasons are 
bared: 

Beans, 

Stew, 

Cooties, 

Kitchen Police, 

Big Shoes, 

Heavy Packs, : 


Early Calls, 
Drill Sargeants, 
Second Lieutenants. 


Maybe a new blackface singing 
comedian is going to come along with 
a new and original method of singing 
a song and the shock is going to kill 
some weak hearted audience. 


The difference between a _ winter 
resort and a summer resort is not in 
the hotel bill. 


New Soviet Government must pay 
Russia’s debts, which amounts to more 
money than all the actors in the world 
even say they get. 


We have come to the conclusion as 
far as we are concerned that golf would 
be a very good game if it could be 
played on the typewriter. 


_ The Sunny South is a very good sub- 
ject for a popular song any time of the 
year, but it isn’t a very good object 
to attack in the winter if you believe 
all those things you hear in the popular 
songs. 


It seems that an awful lot of men 
have told themselves that they should 
be President. 


“THE VISITOR” CLOSES. 


Chicago, Feb. 18. 

“The Visitor,” an ambitious legiti- 
mate production recently produced by 
Porter J. White (written by Mr. 
White’s brother Oliver, and having 
Barry Townsley in the leading juvenile 
role) closed at Ottawa, Ill, this week, 
after a most unprofitable engagement. 

The show ran the full week to almost 
me receipts. 
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FEDERAL INVESTIGATION. 


(Continued from page 29) 

Q. You would rather met pases an opinion om the merits of 
brother actora, is that it? 

A. Yes. ° 

Mr. Goodman: I will net press it. ' 

By Mr. Walsh: ; 

Q. How many shows did yeu have to play om the Pantages 
Circuit? 

A. This is before it was called the Pantages Circuit. It was 
then the Western States Vaudeville or Western Vaudeville 
States or the Western something. Pantages had, I think, two 
or three theatres, something like that, up north, around Portland. 

Q. How many shows did you have to play a day? 

A. Three, four, five to nine on the Fourth of July. 

Mr. Kelley: That was a gicrious Fourth. 

The Witness: And walk six flights of stairs from the dreasing 
room to the theatre between each show. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q When was this? 

A. That was 14 years age. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Has it ever changed any since then? 

A. Yes, they have built a new theatre there since then, I 
think. 

Q. They still give extra shows out there? 

A. I don’t know. It has been 14 years ago. 
played any out there since. 

(Witness excused. 


I have not 


IRVING N. COOPER 
Was thereupon called as a witness and having been duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 


DIRECT EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. Goodwin: 

Q. Where do you live and what is your age? 

A. I live at 700 Riverside, age 43% 

Q. What is your occupation? ¢ 

A. Manager and producer. 

Q. Of vaudeville acts? 

A. Of vaudeville acts. 

Q. How long have you been se engaged? 

A. For the past ten years. 

Q Prior to that time, were you in any branch ef theatricals? 

A. Yes, sir; I was connected with the Empire City Quartet. 

Q. As one of the Quartet? 

A. As one of the Quartet, yes, sir. 

Q. Who made up the Empire City Quartet? 

A. Harry Cooper—— 

Q Your brother? 

A. My brother. Irving Cooper, myseif, Harry Maye and 
Harry Tally. 

Q. And did that quartet play around in vaudeville? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did it play in small time? 

A. Well, I don’t know exactly what you call small time— 

Q. Three shows a day? 

A. We did, yes, sir. 

Q. And did you then play the Keith Circuit and the Orpheum 


Circuit? 

A. Yes, sir; we started years ago by playing concert halls like 
Atlantic Gardens, Lion Palace, roof gardens and so; that was 
before the small time was in existence. 

Q. And at the start what did your quartet get? 

A. Sixty dollars a week. 

Q. For the four of you? 

A. Four of us, yes. 


VARIETY 





Q. When you played the three shows a day, how much 
the quartet get? ° 
About $175 when we started for B. ¥. Keith. 

You started for B. F. Keith? 

Yes. 

Where? 

Keith’s Union Square. 

And then tell us the progression of your salary. 

Well, we worked our way up from that amount I stated, 
$60 a week, to $600 on the B. F. Keith Circuit. That was our 
salary for three or four years. 

Q. Then what happened to the quartet? 

A. We disbanded, broke up. 

Q. Then you went into your present business? 

A. My present business, yes, sir. 

Q. When you were booking around in the Keith Circuit and 
Orpheum Circuit, did you employ a personal representative te 
represent your act? 

A. No, sir; I did the booking myself. 

Q@. You represented your own act? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q In what booking offices do you present the vaudeville acts 
which you represent, for booking? 

A. At present. 

Q. Yes. 

A. Marcus Loew, B. S. Moss, Pantages, the Western Vaude- 
ville, Gus Sun, Sablosky & McGuirk. 

Q. Those are all small time theatres? 

A. Yes. 

G@. How do you procure payment of the commissions from the 
acts te you? 

A. I have to depend on the good will of the actor. 

Q. Is there any collection agency through which you collect 
any of these moneys? 

A. No. 

Q. You do not do any business through the Vaudeville Col- 
fection Agency or with it? 

A. No. 

Q. And never have? 

A. And never have. 

Q Will you tell us just what your experience has been in pro- 
curing payments or making collections of the moneys due you 
from actors? 

A. Well, I have a pretty hard time at times to collect. I 
have booken many good acts and after getting them the salary 
that they asked for and often more than they were worth, I 
eould not collect. I have on several occasions advanced them 
money. I advanced an act here about two years ago about §200 
on the Pantages Circuit. The act was receiving $725. He sent 
me the money he owed me, and $15 and $20 and then never paid 
me a cent on the salary. I booked Jack Wilson at a net salary 
ef $600 a week for ten weeks, and he never paid mie any salary. 


Q Booked him over small time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is Jack Wilson an act that aleo has played big time? 

A. Yes, he went right back and played for big time after 
playing smail time. 

Q. Can you state about what percentage of the total commis- 
gions due you from actors you have found uncoilectabie? 

A. About 25 to 30 per cent. 


Q. Is it your opinion that a collection agency or some medium 
whereby your commissions or the moneys due you could be 
collected at the box office through an I. O. U. of the actor, would 
be of benefit to you? 

A. I believe so. In fact, I spoke to Mr. Loew and Mr. 
Schenck a little over a year ago about it. 


POPOoPeP 


Q What do you mean, you spoke to them about it? 
A. That I was in favor—I told them I was in favor that-— 
Mr. Walsh: He probably urged them to introduce such a 
aystem. 
Mr. Goodman: Yes. That is all 
CROSS EXAMINATION. 
By Mr. Walsh: 


Q Mr. Cooper, what commission do you get for booking acts? 

A. Five per cent. 

Q. Did you ever get more than that? 

A. No. 

Q. Never got more than that? 

A. No. I am an ex-performer and am known amongst the 
actors and I do not expect more than five per cent commission. 

Q You book only the Marcus Loew Circuit? 

A. The various circuits that I mentioned 

Q. The Marcus Loew and what others? 

A. The Marcus Loew, B. F. Moss—I formerly did book the 


Fox Circuit, but I have not in the past two years on account 
ef their not issuing a contract. 

Q What kind of a contract? 

A. A contract to the performer. In fact, I pulled out a lot 
of acts because they did not issue a contract. 

Q. Explain that to me. 

A. The Fox Circuit have not issued a contract up to two 
years ago; I' don’t know whether they are doing it now, be- 
cause I refused to do business with them. 

Q. I do not understand. 

A. They would book an act for three days, and would not 
notify you where the act was to go on Wednesday night, where 
the last half was tc go te encther house, and the act did not 
receive any slip, and the act naturally was laying off, and I 
made several kicks and spoke to Mr. Fox personally, and the 
office refused to give any contract. I believe they are not 
issuing any now, only in case they want to tie up for the time. 

Q. They simply tell the actor to go to this theatre for’ «a 
couple of days? 

A. No, they tell the agent. They book an act at a certain 
salary, and sometimes I would have trouble in getting the 
money. I would book the act for $250 or $2300 and when they 
came to pay them off they changed it, and i was the only onus 
in the office one day to make a fight, and I gct my money. 

Q. What theatres has William Fox got? 

A. The City Theatre at l4th street; the Audubon Theatre, 
1@6th street and Broadway; Jamaica Theatre, Long Island; 
Bedford Theatre, Brooklyn; Potomac Theatre, in the Bronx; 
the Bay Ridge Theatre, in Brooklyn— 

Q@. Those are all small time? 

A. All small time theatres, yes. 

Q. You say you lose about 25 per cent.? 

A. I mag average 25 to 30 per cent. In fact it amounts to 
a whole iot of money. 

Q In a year? 

A. In a year, yes. I will give you an instance of e certain 
act I have had lately. A fellow named Carl McCullough, I 
booked him since April 19, and he piayed the cntire summer, 
April, May, June and July, to July 14. I booked him fourtesp 
weeks with Pantages Circuit, to follow for September 7. An@ 
he played for $250 a week. Then he says he lost money on tie 
engagement—a single man playing vaudeville at $250, and he 
said he would not pay the agent his commission. 





The verbetim repert of the incestigetion off 
be continued in next week's isaxe of VARIBTY. 
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THE WONDERFUL THING. 


(Continued from page 19) 

ence a wonderful surprise. Delectable 
in appearance her blond hair showing a 
natural tint under a smart hat, she was 
introduced to the members of a slow but 
surely tottering family of England de- 
scended from one of its numerous barons 
of yore. Giving expression to her lines 
at first scarcely audible, her words and 
manner then took on a delightfully 
Pleasing air of a girl who had spent her 
teens in a French convent and who was 
making a desperate effort to speak cor- 
rect English. 

The daughter of a Canadian ranch 
owner, she has been brought up in 
France, and while in English society 
after her convent days are over, crosses 
the threshold of the Mannerbys, near 
Brighton, England. There she meets the 
elder son, Donald Mannerby, whom she 
falls in love with and is married. Un- 
knowing at first that it is for her money 
and later made aware of the fact by one 
of the ever-popping-up sort of persons 
who have a hold upon the wayward son 
of the family, the days of romance are 
shattered for her. Her husband suffering 
from an overdose of conscience knock- 
ing, while curSing a fate that made him 
responsible for a brother’s waywardness 
and acceding to the blackmailing de- 
mands, finally wakens to the realization 
that he is in love with his wife. In the 
interval she has ingratiated herself in 
the family’s estimation, knocking over 
the prejudices of English snobbery, 
which at first offered a hostile air to the 
young bride. With all this the clash and 
crash come in the third act. She ap- 
parently only caring to face the world 
with his name so that her pride and re- 
spect may be maintained and an outside 
world never know her mistake, permits 
him to depart for Canada, following his 
brother. 


The fourth act, passing away from the 
Mannerby household, transpires in the 
rough structure of the house that the 
couple had planned and which had been 
left standing with the illusion of happi- 
ness destroyed. Both brothers have re- 
turned, her husband with a sealed docu- 
ment from her father, which she reads 
aloud advising her to follow her ews 
heart. The usual ending follows. 


In bold relief axainst this artificiality 
of play construction, approaching the 


pattern of its predecessor in “Peg o’ My 
Heart,” is the performance of Miss 
Eageils. Without her the play as it 
stands scarcely has the ghost of a 
chance, and indeed, its future will rest 
more with the new characterization of 
this star’s work than the actual drawing 
power of the play. Certainly it cannot 
be ‘said that as a play it is a valuable 
addition to the list’ of present great 
drawing card successes. Her handling 
of the role, nevertheless, was not a fin- 
ished one, despite a satisfactory inter- 
pretaticn. It offers many opportunities 
for sliding into a role that a prima donna 
with a French accent might be guilty 
of, and that is stepping out of its limita- 
tions into playing it too broadly. Miss 
Eagels was almost guilty of shimmying 
acress the stage in an effort te accentu- 
ate the French manner. ith time, how- 
ever, the part may add the greatest 
laurels to her dramatic career. 


Gordon Ash playing the lead opposite 
Miss Eagels, while offering a correct 
English manner and doing more than 
anyone else practically to maintain the 
picture of England, was not altogether 
satisfactory in the bigger scenes. Henry 
Duffey as Laurie Mannery was hardly in 
the picture as the wayward son, repre- 
senting rather the American than the 
Englishman gone wrong. His drunken 
scene was inexpertly played in the third 
act. The Captain Carser of Fred. L. 
Tilden was also out of touch with Eng- 
land. He looked no more a captain in 
civies than Duffey seemed a brother of 
Gordon Ash. Edward Lester as Thomas 
Fosdick, a bit was capably and sincerely 
done, while George Schaeffer as Bates 
proved a typical English butler. Philip 
Dunning as Tabers came in fora bit that 
Was as needless as the entire fourth act. 


The Mrs. Mannerby of Olive Temple 
did not possesse all of the characteristics 
a mother should have, although her lines 
drew a note of sympathy. Gladys Maude 
as Mrs. Truesdale hid thankfully have 
eflough of the English manner, while 
Jane Marbury as Angelica Mannerby was 
in keeping with a colorless part. Eva 
Leonard Boyne acquitted herself capably 
as Dulsie Fosdick. 

Three of the acts pass in the Mannerby 
household, presumably in the drawing 
room, and offered a aplendid set well 
built and illuminated tastefully. The 
fourth act reminded one very much of 


the scene of a house in construction in 
“Too Many Cooks.” 

The play was staged by and scenery 
designed by Mrs. Bradley the gowns 
showed distinction, and were by Henri 
Bendel, the furnishings by William 
Baumgarten & Co., the scenes were from 
the Vail Scenic studio and painted taste- 


fully by Dodge & Castle. Step. 
HE AND SHE. 
Tom ‘Herford...... -....-Cyril Keightiey 
Ann Herford........ ..-Rachel Crothers 
Millicent He MA ees< 6h oben Faire Binney 
Daisy Herfo ...+...Margaret Johnson 
Doctor Remi on........Arthur Elliott 
Keith MacKeftwtte......... pissweg | Ward 
PROC. CPOE cdavicecce .-...Ethel Cozzens 
BNNs 6's Ca eels dak do. 6000463 Frances Bryant 
Rachel! Crothers came to New York 


last week at the Little Theatre with her 
play, “He and She.” It is a bit late fol- 
lowing the James Forbes “Famous Mrs. 
Fair.” which is pretty much the same 
subject and a much better play from the 
standpoint of drama. Miss Crethers can- 
not be charged with plagiarism for the 
reason that “He and She” was written 
long before the Forbes piece made its 
debut. But that is neither here nor 
there. “He and She” is more of a dis- 
cursive argument than a drama. Most 
of the time is consumed in debating the 
subject of sex equality and not put for- 
ward in active dramatic form. Again, 
the central characters are a middle aged 
couple with a sixteen-year-old daughter, 
and hence there is no dominant love in- 
terest without which it is difficult to 
hold the interest of an audience. Miss 
Crothers should have known this, profit- 
ing by her experience many years ago, 
wherm she wrote a piece for Mary Man- 
nering entitled “A Man’s World,” which 
had a very similar theme. 

From the standpoint of construction, 
“He and She” is not a good play. A few 
minutes atfer the rise of the curtain on 
the first act, the entire pilot is wholly 
apparent to a blind man. he mechanics 
are so obvious that never for an instant 
is one carried away from the fact that 
he is looking at scenery and listening to 
actors, and that the conventional plot is 


swung along to an absolutely certain 
conclusion from which there is no es- 
eape. 

A man and his wife, both sculptors, 
living in domestic amity, have a sixteen- 


year-old daughter. The husband is com- 


peting for a $100,000 prize for a special 
frieze. At the opening of the play the 
husband is ¢ompleting his model, but the 
wife puts it to him as delicately as she 
can, that she is a bit disappointed in th 
result of his months’ of labor. Ske 
timidly shows him some rough draw- 
ings she has, and suggests that he work 
out hers. He takes the attitude, “While 
your work is all very fine, it lacks the. 
things a man can give it, and has not 
what his work possesses.” She finally 
Suggests that he permit her to com- 
pete, and it is, of course, apparent that 
she will win the prize. The whole thing 
revolves around the right of the woman 
to sacrifice her home life for her art and 
life’s work. She maintains that the 
woman can do both. The interjection of 
the daughter can lead to but one con- 
clusion in the audience’s mind—that the 
mother in neglecting the daughter will 
permit the child to commit some indis- 
cretion that could not have happened 
had she been properly chaperoned by her 
mother. This occurs and the distracted 


first duty is in the home. 

Miss Crothers does not sum up the 
problem to any definite conclusion, and 
contributes nothing of consequence to so 
important a modern subject, and cannot 
even be excused on the ground that she 
has provided interesting entertainment. 

Nor is the piece especially well acted. 
The best artist in the cast is Cyril 
Keightley as the husband who con. 
tributed a fine characterization of a high 
strung but well balanced artist. Miss 
Crothers plays the wife with rare intel- 
ligence and a full sense of what she is 
endeavoring to convey, but her limited 
capacity as an actress overshadows the 
intelligence, and as a result her work is 
alternately good and inadequate, 

The others in the cast were called upon 
to portray more or less exageerated or 
unnatural types, and had difficulty in 
keeping their work within the point of 
naturalness. 

Lee Shubert has provided the piece 
with artistic settings. and the stage 
direction by Miss Crothers indicates care- 
ful thought 


“He and She” would seem to have very 
littie chance t success itn New York. 
The speculators on the opening night de- 
cided they would not buy a single ticket. 
They genera! know, and if not, are 


usually good guessers. 
Joo. 
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FILM REVIEWS 





i RIVOLI. 


i A warm interior welcomed a cold 
' crowd into the Rivoli Sunday where they 
i were met by an excellent show begin- 
') ning with the orchestra's lively render- 
jing of the ‘“Bacchanale” from “Samson 
Hand Delilah.” There was a duet by Bet- 
™ty Anderson and Sudwarth Frazier and 
uy the whole program ended with the 
)) “Marche Pontifical.” The Pictorial and 
“Her Naught Wink,” a Sunshine 
)) comedy, held the crowd and the feature, 
“On with the Dance,” reviewed else- 
i) where, showed Mae Murray and David 
i 






























a A Powell to good advantage. Leed. 


if semaine 
| ON WITH THE DANCE. 
oe Sonia Varinoff...........--- Mae Murray 
=” Peter Derwynt..........-- David Powell 
' Lady Loane Tremelyn......... Alma Tell 
» Schuyler Van Vechtan..... John Miitern 
*) Jimmie Sutherland...... Robert Schable 
*, Countess of Raystone....Ida Waterman 
ee Bay Desmond.........-++++++- Zola Talma 


This is a feature to order at once and 


advertise heavily. It has everything 
| from sex appeal to: swift movement, the 
’ ablest sort of direction and the celebra- 
k fi ted Paramount brand of photography. 
By Mae Murray and David Powell are fea- 
I i tured and the former is at her very best. 
| Powell gives his usual even and appeal- 
7 ing performance. George Fitzmaurice 
* @id the directing for Artcraft and Ouida 
> Bergere’s scenario is based on Michael 
-‘Morton’s play. 
The story is of a little Russian dancer 
\)} who mistakenly marries a millionaire’s 
secretary after flirting outrageously with 
* him. This flirtation has interrupted his 
7) true love affair and as a result of it 
| there is a hopeless mix-up among two 
‘) married couplés that ends after some 
) *yiolent and attractively staged love 
‘BE making in a murder and a trial. Out 
= of this hopeless mess the little Sonia 
leads her husband by confessing her own 
' sham 


e. 
A happy ending is brought about now 
by a series of rematings. Leed. 


HER ELEPHANT MAN. 


e) This is a charming picture with Shir- 
* ley Mason featured and making the most 
iY af her porminence. The sometimes un- 
)) pleasant sex thing that gets into many 
© Fox pictures is out of this one, but 
| the weakness and lack of class are evi- 
* dent in the handling of the scenario 
* where subsequent complications are 
made to depend on circumstances sug- 
gesting the fine, Italian hand of another 
eore Jean Libbey. 

Miss Mason is the daughter of a mis- 
sionary who dies in Africa of fever leav- 
'™ ing word that the first white men who 

| some are to take his child to a certain 
* bishop. Circus men find her, but due to 
_ the rudeness of a servant who arouses 
= the girl’s ire she prefers her circus 
j efforts of the villian to get her for him- 
a self the truth about this past comes out 
SS and all is weil. ‘ 

7) ~=«soTWhe ~ direction is excellent, the photog- 
)) raphy first class. A clean, charmingly 
yy toid story good for anx class of house 
and with a very general appeal. 


SEEING IT THROUGH. 
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friends to the bishop. She becomes a 
‘bareback rider, attaching her affections 
to the man in charge of the elephants, 
who has an unhappy past. Through the 


{ x i 
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| wood production, with Henry Woodwarii 
) and Edwin Stevens prominent in_ her 
+ support. The story is well balanced, its 
4) chief defect being a tendency to farce 

= the development of one character. 
The plot is melodramatic and the star 
herself doesn’t seem to justifv the hero’s 
love interest though she is attractive and 
unique and appealing in her methods. 
Her widowed mother, to get money for 
/ @ sanitarium, rents her house adjoining 
the Carrington estate and her daughter 

es to live in the home of the real es- 
te operator as a secretary. 

He is a receiver of stolen goods. The 
'gense of mystery about the dwelling is 
brought out effectively and his cruelty 
to his man servant whom he beats con- 
stantly get over well. In the end he is 
caught and his attempt to wreck the 

ri’s happiness frustrated. A fair fea- 
‘ture with solid qualities. Leed. 


RESPECTABLE BY PROXY. 


There are things about this Blackton 
feature starring Sylvia Breamer and 
Robert Gordon that make one forget a 
Christian upbringing. In the first place 
Commodore Blackton and his scenario 
writer, Stanley Olmstead, are forever 
working in “society stuff’ and getting 
it all balled up. This time thev persist 
in refering to the mother character as 
“Madam” Hale. When there is a married 
fon, it is true, reference to his mother 
* gas “Madam” instead of “Mrs.,” is per- 
' missible, but there is no younger Mrs. 
Bale when this is begun in “Respecta- 
ble by Proxy.” The result is an irritat- 
ing affectation both to those who do and 
do not know what the authors are aim- 
ing at. The story, too, is set in a South- 
..@rn locale where the Southern gentle- 
man flourishes. 

It ig this very Southern gentiemanii- 
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ZaSu Pitts is featured in this Brent- . 


ness that leads the young idiot of a hero 
to make a stupid marriage with an ac- 
tress of shady character. His death is 
reported and she sends a young fri:snd 
in her place to his ancestral home to 
pose as his wife. Then he turns up 
alive. Of course, the resulting con:pli- 
cations straighten out in a pleasant way 
emphasized in a well devised and pretty 


final close-up. eed. 
THE HELL SHIP. 
eee eee o Madlaine Traverse 
John. Wee eee eee Albert Roscoe 
| 9g PPETE ES: Peery Perera Betty Bouton 


This picture is fair enough as a story 
but unsatisfactory as a picture. Most 
of the action is told in inserts and ex- 
ense is dodged all the way through. 
o take the most signifiicant item, we 
are led to expect the abandoned schooner 
loaded with powder and on fire will blow 
up but we are not shown the explosion. 
This business of fooling people is bad 
commercially. ‘ 

The siory shows a mutiny at sea with 
a. girl taking command of the ship when 
her father is killed. With the help of 
a rescued man whom she loves, she puts 
into port and gets her sister who falls 
for the same fellow. The older woman 
attempts to give him up in a meludra- 
matic and unconvincing finale but he re- 
fuses the sacrifice. Leed. 


BROADWAY. 


The entertainment at the Broadway 
this week commenced with the “Ill 
Guarany” overture, followed by a full 
complement of the Pathe Weekly, Top- 
ics of the Day, one of the “Snub” Pol- 
lard comedies released by Pathe called 
“Find the Girl,” the Hugo Jansen revue 
“Powder-Puff Follies of 1920,” which 
was réviewed in last week’s issue, the 
Universal feature starring Lieut. “ 
Locklear, “The Great Air Robbery,” the 
latter being reviewed separately. For 
a picture house, the procedure here is 
amusing in that all the men rush for 
front seats on account of the girl act. 
Usuaily in: film theatres the back seats 
are considered best. Jole, 


THE GREAT AIR ROBBERY. 


Larry Cassidy......Lieut. O. L. Locklear 
Beryl Caruthers....Francelia Billington 


Wallie Mason............- Allan Forrest 
Chester Van Arland....Raymond pipiey 
Viola Matthews........ -Carmen Phillips 


Universal hag assembled a conglomer- 
ation of weekly news aerial cut-outs and 
with the aid of a few interiors and some 
members of its acting organizations, 
made a melodramatic feature of tne 
dime novel sort. 

All of which was done to surround a 
really wonderful stunt performed by 
Lieut. O. L. Locklear, an airman, who 
performed the feat of jumping from one 
airplane to another in mid-air. This 
is well worth seeing, but it is a pity 
the thing could not have been surrounded 
by a story more modern in plot. The 
tale recalls the days when the “Fred 
Fearnot” thrillers were surreptitiousiy 
read by immature youths. 

Lockiear is about as competent 2 
screen actor as a smoked herring. Try 
as the director undoubtedly did, he was 
unable to cover up the histrionic dig- 
crepancies of “The Loot.” He is made 
the big hero in a self-sacrificing situa- 
tion and wins the girl, with the aid of 
his trusty airplane. Jolo. 


CAPITOL. 


What has been said in regard to the 
length of the Capital’s program, may be 
repeated in connection with the current 
week’s show—it is too long. Fully three 
hours are consumed. Eleven features 
are given, much of which is superfluous, 
and the show could be cut down to two 
hours and prove equally interesting. 

Beginning with an organ solo and 
“Topics of the Day,” a Robertson-Cole 
short special called “The Sheep of 
Leavenworth” followed. It proved to be 
of the best short stuff on the market at 
present, tracing briefly but concisely the 
evolution of the shepherd of yore in the 
Holy Land to the shepherd as he lives 
today, the overseer of a flock in the 
mountains of North America. The true 
scenic beauty and photography were to 
the liking of the audience. The Capitol 
News comes next with some repeaters of 
the collection of. Literary Digest com- 
pilations from different newspapers. The 
Capitol Spmeneny (No. 5) offered Vori 
Suppe’s “Poet and Peasant.” It is hard 
to outgrow this work as an overture de- 
spite its being tinpanned the world over. 

With 70 men in the pit, Mr. Finston, as 
musical sponsor, should attempt some- 
thing more of a burden for an orchestra. 
His conducting of the piece, neverthe- 
less, proved one thing, and that is he has 
absolute authority over his men. 

A “Major Allen Special,” called “The 
Story of the Wolf,” released by Univer- 
sal, followed. The program then took a 
turn from the classic with the “Grief 
Concerto.” for piano, essayed by Princess 
Tolstoy Zanco de Prima and accompanied 
by the orchestra. This work is one that 
is seldom touched on the eoncert plat- 
forms except by the greatest contem- 





pocacy layers, including men like 
abrilowitsch, Bauer, Godowsky, Moisei- 
witsch, and women like Novaes and 
Leginska. But its fitness in a piotare 
theatre like the Capitol is almost nil. 
This member of Varigrty’s staff happened 
to have aa his guest one of the important 
officials of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. “By God!” he explained, “their 
musical venue ig heavier than what wé6 
give on Sunday nights.” 

The bfightest spot, however, proved 
to be Mrs. Sidney Drew’s presentation of 
John Cumberland in the first of a series 
of comedies based upon the famous Julian 
Street “After 30” stories, “The Charming 
Mrs. Chase.” In the wide experience of 
Mrs, Drew in providing comedy features 
with the late- Mr. Drew, she has gained 
and applied so much of this talent to the 
offering that it can be classed as among 
the greatest of comedy offerings. Never 
hag there been a pictorial study of 
human nature go effectively told, and 
never yet have the fine points of the 
camera been so used as they are in this 
case to illustrate a simple story of do- 
mestic life between two couples. 

“In a Persian Garden,” described as 4 
“Song Cycle for four solo voices and en- 
semble,” while a pretentious offering 
from the viewpoint of being a spetcacle 
lost much through the absence of action. 
The words are selected from the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam with the 
music by Liza Lehmann. It has been 
effectively sung on the concert platform, 
but despite a lavish background, al- 
though engagingly artistic and empha- 
ae the art of John Wenger, proved 

ull. 

Closing the show and preceding the 
feature picture, the Goudsmiths, assisted 
by the French canines, woke up the 
audience from an almost imposing 
lethargy with their customary clownish 


antics. Step. 
THE PALISER CASE. 

Cassy Cara....... ...-Pauline Frederick 
DN: o6 546 eens ek O84 -Albert Roscoe 
Cara (Cassy’s Father)....... James Neil 
Margaret Austen........ Hazel Brennan 
Mrs. Austen (Her Mother)..Kate Lester 
Tambourina...... ....-Carrie Lee Ward 
Monty Paliser .......Warburton Gamble 
Paliser, Sr....:....+.++---Alec Francis 


In the lobby of the capitol this week 
a@ small table covered with 100 or more 
bound volumes of “The Paliser Case” 
are on sale. The feature picture pro- 
duced by Goldwyn, with Pauline Fred- 
erick as the star is a filmization of “The 
Paliser Case.” The cover design, heart- 
shaped, bears a statement from the au- 
thor, and reads: “This is not the great 
American novel. It is merely a drama 
of gold, of pain, of curious crime and 
the heart of a girl. . _ 3 4h 
that. *Once in a blue moon an author, 
Edgar Saltus, as in this case, has the 
couragé to say that his work is not 
THE great American novel. Seemingly 
then and realizing his limitations, the 
scenario editor of this work, Edfried 
Bingham, has given continuity to a plot 
that seems quite probable. 

Ita story briefiv concerns Cassy Cara, 
the impoverished daughter of an im- 
poverished musician, once great in his 
country and a decendant of the Portu- 
gese nobility. Into her life comes two 
men, Lennox, whom she admires and is 
inadvertently” instrumental in causing 
his engagement to beebroken to a girl 
of the unvrer class. Monty Paliser, an- 
other of her admirers marries her after 
a sham ceremony. The trio, father, 
daughter and Lennox, plot individually 
to kill Palliser. In a scene supposedly 
enacted in the Metropolitan Opera House 
Paliser is stabbed by an unseen han 
and an unseen dagger. 

Lennox, who had been overheard in 
his club threatening to kill Paliser, is 
arrested after being accused by a fellow 
clubman in the adjoining box. A dagger 
is found on him. Outside the box Cassy 
Cara (Miss Frederick) is seen, although 
she slips away. In the district attorney’s 
office Lennox faces a grilling, while to 
that same office comes Cassy with a con- 
fession of her guilt. Later on the action 
passes back to the Cassy household, with 
the father making a confession to the 
detectives as having killed Paliser by 
° cane sword. His death exonerates the 
wo. 

It is not at all an unconvincing story, 
but a better director would have illus- 
trated how the father had sufficient 
strength to do the deed. In the picture 
he is revealed as a man feeble and 
scarcely able to move without a sup- 
porting arm. 

Miss Frederick’s work is highly illus- 
trative of mimicry in the quintessence 
of the word. Step. 


TIGER GIRL. 


The. United Pictures Exchanges are 
releasing “The Tiger Girl,” which is a 
reissue of a Triangle picture that was 
made about three or four years ago and 
originally leased under the title of “The 
Lily and the Rose.” In the case of the 
original release Lillian Gish and Roszika 
Dolly were equally featured in the bill- 
ing. The paper for the reissue. however, 





. stars Miss Gish. with Miss Dolly given 


secondary consideration in the billing. 
There is a small type line on the paper 
that states that “The Tiger Girl” was 
adapted from “The Lily and the Rose.” 
The adaptation evidently consisted of 
retitling the picture in eertain spots. 


The idea of using the title of “The Tiger 
Girl” may mislead, for who will look 
to the small type to ascertain that the 
proture is not a new one? This will go 
or exhibitor as well as the public, and 
of the latter those that saw the produc- 
pyr in day agone will resent a new 
As a picture “The Lily and the Rose” 
under its new name is a very good ex- 
ample of the advance of picture produc- 
tion in the last few days, especially 
when it ig shown as part of a double 
feature Program, as it was at Loew’s 
Circle, with a production that has been 
recently released. As against De Mille’s 
The Tree of Knowledge” the Griffith 
supervised picture failed to show up. 
That Griffith Supervised” thing inci- 
dentally is played up in the new paper 
for the picture. It was just a case of 
atrinping =e egg sheet of the origi- 
e sheets to plan 
on the oo p t the new billing 
ncidentally those to book this pic- 
ture want to be very careful to eae the 
prints that they are getting, for the 
One shown at the Loew house was far 
from being in the best of condition, in 
addition the condition of the film was 
brought out by poor projection. For a 
few minutes it seemed like old times at 
the Circle when the audience took up 
concerted applause to rebuke thé opera- 
tor fer not watching his machine. 


Fred. 
STRAND. 


The atmospheric: conditions 
caused distress to the show peniuean "ae 
& past week turned for the better Sun- 
day afternoon, and an increased at- 
tendance wag denoted at the various 
moving picture theatres. At the Strand 
while business was far from capacity, 
the audience seemed a large one, though 
the show had little to distinguish it 
above the ordinary routine presentation. 
The brightest spot of the whole enter- 
tainment proved to be the first of the 
rer ee tk 2 oe fi stories featuring 

comedian Jo - 
sented by C. C. Burr. SERY AINE. 98 

The first musical feature was the Gil- 

Dare -Guitivne excerpt from the “Mikado” 
nh overture, a composition pleasingi 

light and played with understanding by 
the Strand orchestra. The Topical re- 
view following offered 15 minutes of 
pnterentia, oe, eae proceeding. the 

. e ttle Shepherd o - 
dom Come,” were the : 3 





riterion Quin- 





tet. Step. 

SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM COME. 

Gs wiw'd:d we oo Jack Pickf 
ee ee eee ord 
margaret heen On. W gek eteats an Clara Horton 
_ - Sou e S406 waees eee Pauline Starke 
ae ES ts 56 0 6 oh oes al - Park Jones 
patty EERE ET Tre Clark Marshall 
Sh eee Erythe Chapman 
MEOGOP WOFOrE .. . . sos cc cnn ces James Neill 
_... = Saepeeers R. D. McLean 
Schoolmaster......... Dwight Crittenden 
SOURin: TOY... 6s cs 6c cme Aileen Manning 
Joel Turner.......... Dudley Hendricks 
Sg: : PPO RRP eres: Aggie Herring 
Turner Boys...... Tod Burns, Lee Philps 
Be MREMIN 0-5 6 6 0. een 6G dus Milton Brown 
Daws Dillon........ George C. Dromgold 
OEE ID a he ik ok bb daawes 6 John Foster 
Nathan Re hae TIA» rer eee H. Milton Ross 
eee ----.-Nick Cogley 


Although regarded as one 
greatest novels at the age Ry wthe 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” first 
came before the public and hot off the 
press after its first publication, the in- 
tervening time has dimmed the glamor 
of interest in which this work was first 
ee SE," be at “Be, motion picture 

offere oldw 
Pickford as the ater. oe ey oe 

The story of the adventure of this 
boy brough into the environment of 
the South after walking down the moun- 
tains of the Blue Grass country cannot 
hold much interest for the film fans, 
considering that the film world has been 
deluged with plots and anecdotes of the 
feuds and events of the peoples that in- 
habited that country in 1858, 

The story of “The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come” as it has been trans- 
posed in the feature is a little too tedi- 
ous in action to hold the attention of its 
audience without growing wearisome. 
It has the same fault that most novels 
have in making them into features, and 
that is a desire of the directors to in- 
clude too much detail of the passing 
events in the life of its principal char- 
acters. 

Jack Pickford’s work in this feature, 
while giving him the benefit of most of 
the scenes, is hardly the kind of a ve- 
hicle suitable for his talents. Rather 
is he better adapted for the role calling 
into services. the light comedian, the 
flippant American youth who, in the 
early stages of existence, throws all 
caution to the winds and finallv winds 
up with a sensible outlook on life. 

The feature is made up mostly of ex- 
teriors and for locations shows a proper 
environment, while the studio scenes de- 
picting the atmosphere of the Kentucky 
of the old Southern days have been con- 
structed with a careful outlook for his- 
toric atmosphere. All-in-all, the feature 
is not above the average or the market 
today, though whatever following Pick- 
ford has by this time may not be dis- 
appointed in seeing the change in char- 
acter roles. Step. 
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Abbott A 

Abell Miss 
Aleva A 
Alexander B 
Alexander Gladys 
Alexander John 
Alger Hazel 
Algerian Arabs 
Alvia Evelyn 
Arco O 

Asai Mrs 

Astor A 

Ault J 

Avallon Hugh 


Bach Frederick 
Bacon Frank 
Baieks & Gay 
Baker Marion 
Baker Bessie 
Baker Biddy 
Balfour Eleanore 
Baptiste J 
Barbour Maxwell 
Barranger Dolly 
Bassit Jack 
Bazter Elmer 
‘Bell M R 

Bellit Harry 
Bellmonte Harry 
Bennett John 
Bentell Harry 
Bernard Ethel 
Bervett Gertrude 
Betz L 
Bichianni Toney 
Billin Felice 
Binns Victor 
Bowman Bros 
Bond H 

Bonita Madame 
Bordell, Otto 
Bouchard M 
Barrios Jean 
Boudini & Bernard 
powers Walters Co 
Brady E 

Brandon Francis 
Brandt Chas 
Bremen Samuel ° 
Brooks May 
Brower Mrs 
Brown J 

Bucher Catherine 
Bullerun Carrie 
Burke - William 
Burke & Lilette 
Burke Eddie 
Burner Al 
Buttercups Four 
Busey Babette 
Byron B 


Cameron Catherine 
Campbell Flossie 
Cardo John 
Carl & Leclair 
Carlton Rosemary 
Cariton W 
Carson Trio 
Cavanagh Lucille 
Cecial & Burnice 
Chaffin Harry 
Chong & Moey 
‘Chrysler Virginia 
Cinn Joseph 
Claire Jack 
Clark Edward 
Clark Gus 
Clayton Mystic 
Clifford Bessie 
ochrane 
offman & Carreli 
Cole Fay 
= Robert 
ottmer Florence 
Columbia & Vieter 
Compton 
Comroy John 


Considine C 
Cook Mortimer 
Cooke Geraldine 
Corbett Eddie 
Corelli Ed 
Conroy Ro 
Cornalla Harry 
Cornell Edw 
Cosgrove I 
Crew Mildred 
Crew Mildred 
Cromwell Will 
Cross Tommy 
Crewe Mildred 


Cutty & Nelson 


Dat Sankey 
Dalie 
Daly g L 
Darras Otto 
Darrow Stuart 
Dartworth Lioyd 
Davenport Carson 
Davies Tom 
Dawson Eli 
Dean Ruth 
Dean Hattie 
Debrow Ollie 
Decker Frank 
Decker Paul 
De Laine Muriel 
De Lisle Billy 
Delmar Florence 
Delmore Addie 
Delorey Walter 
De Mille Goldie 
Dennison Annabelle 
Denno Paul 
Denton Harvey 
De Roes Albina 
Diamond James 
Dixon Chabot 
Dubbo & Walsh 
Dodge Billy 
Doen Anthony 
Dolan Eddie 
Doran Frank 
Doro Grace 
Dorr Monroe 
Dougt ater 
ouglas Mr 
wing May 
Doyle Buddie ‘ 
Drew Marjorie 
Dubois Wilfred 
Dudley Ray 
Duffy Jimm 
Duglas Maxine 
Dumitrescu Mittie 
Doyle Joe 
Dyson H 
Du Rocher Jean 


Edelman Mrs C 
Edith & Ansel 
Edwards Souley 
Elson Billy 
Hitier Letty 
Evans Harry 


Faber Earl 
Fadley Gladys 
Fauter Joe 
Farmer Al 
Farr Florence 
Farrell 7 
perres Pogsy 
Ann 
Fe lds Trixie. 
Ferguson Mattie 
Ferns & Litt 
Ferry samen" 
persy rw 
Fields & Edwarés 
Fietcher Tessie 
Fiyan Thorpten 











the 





“The 

ville,” 
atre Thursday night. Alt- 
hoff is a “rube” comedian 
in a class by himself and 


CHAS. ALTHOFF 


Headlining Pantages Circuit 
Sole Management JOHN GOLDEN 
Saskatoon “Daily Star,” Feb. 6th 


> “Hick” Sheriff 


Is Hit of 


the Week’s 
Variety 


Charlies Althoff is Pan- 
tages Headliner— 


Five Other 
Geed Acts 


Few acts seen on the 
Pantages vaudeville cir- 
cuit have scored as big a 
| hit as did Charles Althoff, 


Sheriff of Hicks- 
at the Empire The- 


audience literally 


went wild over him. 








Foley & La Ture 
Fonta Felice 


Fowler Gene 
Fox Ai 

Fox Ethel 
Frances & Goodwin 
Frankie Babe 
Franklyn 
Frewley & West 
rane = 
Futch n 
Garden Rae 
Gariand Harry 
Garper Marie 
Garton Miss 
Gasper Marie 
Gazette Eugene 
George Robert 
Gibson Alex 
Gieser Harold 
Giffin 

Giles Mrs C P 
Gilman Babe 
Given & Clark 
Golden Horace 
Golden Maurice 
Gordon Bettie 
Gordon Alice 
Gasper Marie 
Goss Virginia 
Guilda Miss M 
Grant Edward 
Gross 8 R 
Guelman Henry 
Guiram John 


Haggard Elizabeth 
H on 

Hall Betty 
Hallen & "Hunter 
Halliday Will 
Hamilton Hope 
Hamilton 


Hanlon & Clifton 
Hansen Albert 
Hardy Frank 
Hardie Bob 
Harris Geo 
Harris Rita 
Harris wy 
Hart petty u 
Hartwick 
arvard Chas 
ey Miriam 


Harveys Three 
Haseltine E J 
Hawell Lucy 
Hayes Fred 
Haynes Elma 
Hazelton Blanche 
Hearn Julia 
Hebard Elber 
Heffron Wm 
Heisen Cart 
Herbert H T 
Herbert Non 
Herman Febo 
Hersom Frank 
Hickman J W 
‘Holcher Arthur 
Holst Margie 
Hoschonys Edgar 
‘Howard & Graddock 
Howe Chas 
Howland Marie 
Hoyt & aiaier 
Hudson & Jones 
Hughes Jas B 
Hunter Burdette 
Hynes Billy 


Innes William 
Ioleen Dooley 
Irwin Irving 

Irwin Chas 


Jackson Warren 
Jacko’ Clarence 
Jennin & Mack 
Jerkowsky Louis 
Jerons Btta 
_Jerry Little 
Jones Robt 
Jones Archie 
Jones C 

Jones & Harvey 
Jones Wm 
Johnson Fred 


Kaimond Mary 
Kane Al 
Kaine Frances 
Kays Casting 
Keane K 
Kellep Marie 
Kelly Billie 
Kenby | 
rig 
Kerr C 

Kimball , 
Kindskog Chas 
King 


Kingsbury H C 
Kingsley Ronald 
Kirby Geo 
Kitts Miles 
Kramer Dave 
Kruijff T De 


Lake Isabel 
Lamey Jack 
Lane Ernest 
pangtor’, Irene 


roy Harry 
Larue & Mason 

La Tell Morris 

La Vail Geo 

Law Tom 

Lawrence Mathalie 


Leighton Jean 
Lemuels Wm 
Leonia Dick 
Leonard Frank 
Leonard Lyli 
Leese B [ee 

g E 


sare 
Le Var Tred 


Lorraye Eddie 
‘Lorretta Nellie 
Lovett Bessie 
Lynch T 

Lynch Martin 


McIgaac F J 
McKay Grant 
McSnow Mrs L 
Mac Dolly 

Mack Hawig Cole 
Mack Wilbur 


Martinean Sydney 
Martineau Frank 
Martineau Lida 
Martyn & Florence 
Mason Gene 
Mason Billie 
Mason Agnes 
Masters rry 


May Hailo 
Mayo Nathalie 
Merlin Jack 
Merritt Hal 
Mereff Luba 
Messinger Catherine 
Meyers Billie 
Miller Helene 
Milliken Robert 
Mitchell Guy 
Moo Alfred 
Moore Tom 
Moran W A 
Moran Tom 
Morris Mazie 
Morris Ra 


Mullens Th 
Muller Maud 
Murdock Lew 
Murphy & Lang 
Murphy Senator P 
Murphy M 
Murray Wm 
Murray Henderson 
Murray Victoria 
Myers Maude 
Myres, Burns & Wood 


Nadine Masy 
Nagel Geo 
Nayeo Aubrey 
Neimwell Etta 
sisnciagale Chas 


Norman & Jeanatte 


Norton & Nednotte 


Oakley Edith 
O’Connor Nellie 
Olson & Johnson 
O'Neill Eva 
O’Raney Georgie 


Pae Ruth 
Palmer Bee 


. Peel James 


Pekoma 
Pelletran Miss 
Perry James 
‘Petticoat Minstrels 
‘Pheldman Phili 
Phesay & Pobe 
e er Francis 

tinger Viva 
jae no Mrs J 
Preston by 
Primrose Helen 
Pymm 


Raker Ethel 

Ramsey Edna 

Rast E 

Raymond Ba 

Raymond Stella 
symone & Schram 


Redman me. 


opal , a 

Ree h Nan 
Reilly Wm 
Reming Edna 
Renee Sistera 
Renoma Alice . 
Renemaacs 
Rhoades Walter 
Rich Nan 
Richard Dolly 
Richards Jene 


rts 
berts Seka 
oberts W 
Roberts Little 
Robinson Chas 
Roch Otto 
Rosano Mr J 


Roth K "eh 
Rothstein. hillip 
Rowland 
Ruball Sulton 
Ruby Irene 
Ruckert Chas 
Rule Albert 
Russell Robt 
a pg Beene 
yan Kathryn 
Ryner Paul 


Sabina Vera 
Sadiler Dorthea 
Balma Juno 
Saxton Dixie 
Scott Florence 
Scott Agn 
Scott Mr 
Senna Thos 
Shea Jimmie 
Shelley Mildred 
Simmons T C 
Smiletta Daisy 
Smith Ansel 
hTR 
Smyth Mrs L 
Stanley Austrialian 
Stanton Leon 
Steiner Trio 
Sterling R R 
Stevens Millie 
Stevens Helen 
Spath Harry 
Sullivan Gueriteno 
Sully John F 
Swan Jas 
Swans Bert 


Tanner E4 
Temple Robert 
Thorne John 
Trennell Joe 
Trennell Anna 
Truche Kine 
Turner & 





Valentine H R 
Valnovas Gypsies 
Van Tommy 
Vance Claricé 
Van Cleve Harry 
Vaughn 8S W 


Zier Ghas 
Zomah Mme 


CHICAGO LAST 
Avelin Hugh 


Vehon Morrig Ver- Baitty Del Mr 
Bonner Barl 
Veriaine Yvonne Bo 
yd Harold 
Vivian Ada Carroll Thos G 
. Curly Clement 
Walke Billle Cawie Roy 


Challen & "xeke 


Wal 
alin Joe pronaey Louise 


Wallis Adrienne 


Walton Ralph Doyle Buddy 
Wells Harry Dawson L M Col 
Weston Willie Seenaae tian 
orence 

hite Buddie Germaine Fol Miss 
Whyte Gordon earns Btte 
Wigand Viola elly & M 
Williams Jack M orraine 
Williams C K Lee Audrey 
Wolf Mr gartys Maudie 
Woodford John in Girls 3 
Wood Delpha Musical Byrope 
Worthing PHelen mane ard irginia 
Wri ae yland C Mr 

= t Max Stanle S. “ig: 
Yaeger Margi Veil uri 
rgie 

Young Joe Weil Muriel 
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Dear Brother:—“Alan Dale may think I’m a wonder, but it is ‘Always 
You’ I want to work with. Sister. 


Together Again 
HARRY and ANNA 


EYMOUR 


Direction 


HARRY J. FITZGERALD 


OY 











“Golden Crook” 
Lyric Dayton. 

“Grown Up Babies” 
Academy Buffaio. 

Hastings Harry 23 Gayety Montreai i 
Empire Albany. 

Hayes Edmund 23 Victoria Pittsburgh 1 
Penn Circuit. 

“Hello America” 23 Gayety Washington 
1 seyety Pittsburgh. 

“Hi ip Hurrah” 23 Columbia Chicago 
29-2 Berchel Des Moines. 

Howe Sam 23 Gayety Detroit 1 Gayety 
Toronto. 

“Jazz Babies” 23 Bijou Philadelphia 1 
Empire Hoboken. 

Kelly Lew 23 L O Gayety St Louis. 

“Kewpie Dotis” 23 Century Kansas City 
1 Grand Tulsa Okla. 

“Liberty Girls” 23 Gayety Rochester 1-8 
Bastable Syracuse 4-6 Lumberg Utica. 

“Lid Lifters” 23-26 Broadway Camden 
27-28 Trenton 1 Bijou Philadelphia. 

“London Belles” 23 Star Cleveland 1 Em- 
ire Toledo. 

“Maids of America” 23 Casino Boston 1 
Columbia New York. 
Marion Dave 23-25 Bastable Syracuse 26- 
28 Lumberg Utica 1 Gayety Montreal, 
“Midnight Maidens” 23 Howard Boston 1 
Empire Providence. 
“Million Dollar Dolls” 23 Grand Hart- 
ford 1 Jacques Waterbury. 

“Mischief Makers” 23 Cadillac Detroit 1 
Englewood Chicago. 

“Monto Carlo Girls” 23 Empire Cleveland 
1 Cadillac Detroit. 

“Oh Frenchy” 23 Majestic Scranton 1-3 
ormery Binghamton 4-6 Inter Niagara 

alls. 

“Oh Girls” 23 Gayety Omaha 1 Gayety 
Kansas City. 

“Pace Makers” 23 Gayety Minneapolis 
29-2 Gayety Sioux City. 

“Parisian Flirts’ 23 Empress Cincinnati 
1 Lyceum Columbus. 

“Parisian Whirl” 23 Lyric 
Olympic Cincinnati, 

“Peek a Boo” 23 Palace Baltimore 1 Gay- 
ety Washington. 

“Razzle Dazzle” 23 Empire Hoboken 1 
Star pes y=. 

“Record Breakers” 23 Gayety St Paul 1 
Gayety Minneapolis. 

Reeves Al 23 eoples Philadelphia 1 


23 Empire Toledo 1 
23 Star Toronto 1 


Dayton 1 


Palace Baltimore. 
os ty Abe 23 Majestic Jersey City 1 
erth Amboy 2 Plainfield 3 Stamford 


4-6 Park Br dgeport. 

“Roseland Girls” 23-25 Cohen’s New- 
burgh 2628 Cohen’s Poughkeepsie 1 
Casino Boston. 

“Round the Town” 28 Star Brooklyn 1 
Gilmore Springfield. 

“Sight Seers” 23 Columbia New York 1 
asino Brooklyn. 

“Social Follies” 23 Penn Circuit 1 Gayety 
Baltimore, 


|Wellin 


“Social Maids” 23 Orpheum Paterson 1 
Majestic Jersey City. 

“Some Show” 23 Worcester Worcester 1 
Howard Boston. 

“Sport Girls” 23 
Victoria Pittsburgh. 

“Sporting Widows” 23 Empire Brooklyn 
1 Empire Newark. 

“Star & Garter” 23 Hurtig & Seamon’s 
New York 1 Empire Brooklyn. 


Lyceum Columbus 1 


“Step Livel Girls” 28 Gayety Kansas 
City 1 L O. 
Stone & Pillard 23 Majestic Wilkes- 


Barre 1 Majestic Scranton. 

“Sweet Sweeties Girls’ 23 Grand Tulsa 
Okla 1 Standard St Louis. 

“Tempters” 23 Mt Morris New York 1 
Majestic Wilkes-Barre. 

“20th Century Maids” 23-25 Park 
Youngstown 2628 Grand Akron 1 Star 
Cleveland. 

‘Victory Belles” 
Grand Hartford. 

Watson Billy 23 Empire 
Olympic New York, 

Welch Ben 23 Gayety Pittsburgh 1-3 
Park Youngstown 4-6 Grand Akron. 

White Pat 2325 Armory Binghamton 26- 
28 Inter Niagara Falls 1 Star Toronto. 

“Williams Mollie” 23. Empire Albany 1 
Gayety Boston. 

“World Beaters” 23 Olympic New York 
1 Gayety Brooklyn. 


23 Gayety Boston 1 


Providence 1 





BOSTON. 
By LEN LIBBEY. 


ORPHEUM-LOEW. — Vaudeville 
pictures. 
er and a feature 


m. 
BOWDOIN.—Pictures and vaudeville. 

BIJOU.—Pictures. 

ST. JAMES.—Vaudeville and pictures. 

SCOLLAY OLYMPIA.—Vaudeville and 
pictures. 

GORDON’S OLYMPIA.—Pictures and 
vaudeville. \ 

GORDON’S CENTRAL SQUARE.—Pic- 
tures and vaudeville. — 

MODERN, BEACON, CODMAN 
SQUARE, STRAND, FRANKLIN PARK, 
EXETER STREET, COLUMBIA, LAN- 
CASTER, WALDORF, GLOBE, FEN- 
WAY.—Pictures. 

PARK.—Second week under new policy 
)r rag “ On with the Dance” as a feature 

m. 

SHUBERT.—Second week of “The Rose 
of China.” 

MAJESTIC.—Second week of “Linger, 
Longer, Letty,’’ with Charlotte Green- 
wood. 

WILBUR.—Opening of “39 East,” 
which comes here after an extended en- 
gagement of “Too Many Husbands.” 


and 





HOLLIS.—Opening of “Bab,” which 
brings here Miss Helen Hayes. a stranger 
within our gates. 

PLYMOUTH.—Last week of “At 9.45,” 
with a special performance of “The 
Wedding Ring” scheduled for Friday 
afternoon. 

TREMONT.—tThird week of the Ed 
Wynn Carnival, one of the best shows in 
town, 

PARK SQUARE.—Opening next week 
of new show, musical comedy, “Honey- 
Girl,” and this the last week of “Tea for 
Three.” 

BOSTON OPERA HOUSE.—‘“Take It 
from Me” comes to this house for a re- 
turn engagement in this city, although 
the last time it was here it played the 
Shubert, one of the downtown theatres. 

COPLEY.—Revival of “The Liars.” 

ARLINGTON.—Another week of “The 
Outrageous Mrs. Palmer.” 

GAYETY.—‘“The Sight-Seers,” in bur- 
lesque. ‘ 

CASINO.—“The Million Dollar Dolls.” 

HOWARD.—“Sliding” Bill Watson's 
company. 





There were changes at four of the 
leading houses this week. “Bab,” a new 
show came into the Hollis Street for the 
premiere on the Metropolitan stage; “39 
East” into the Wilbur; “The Royal 
Vagabond” into the Colonial, and “Take 
It from Me” returned to the Boston Opera 
House for another Boston engagement. 
The last time it was here, when new, it 
was at the Shubert, one of the down- 
town theatres. 





Despite it was the second week of the 
star of the program, Wilkie Bard, there 
was no noticeable dropping off of patron- 
age at the Keith house on Monday night. 





The Orpheum, the big Loew house 
here, inaugurated a new policy Sunday 
when two shows were held. Previously 
but one show. the evening performance, 
was given. The house was capacity at 
the matinee, which started at 4.30 and 
ended about 7. Pictures and vaudeville 
were used, as usual. 





The special performance of “The Wed- 
ding Ring,” the show which William A. 
Brady is to try out in this city next 
Friday afternoon, was postponed last 
week ‘because of the illness of John 
Cromwell of “At 9.45” age ag Brady, 
who was in this city to see the special 
performance, stepped into Cromwell's 
part in the “At 9.45" show for the per- 
formance Tuesday night. 





Bill Sills is here as manager of the new 
Tyler show, “Bab.” The critics thought 


MAX HART presents 


ston Cross 


in a Revue of Song, Comedy and Dance, aided and abetted by 


TED SHAPIRO and JACK GERARD | 


AND THE WINSOME MISSES 


NANCY BELL, MARION SAKI and MARY ALLEN 


Latest 
issue of 


E-UP 


FREE 


HOW TOM 


% 


_ Write or Call 


M. Stein Cosmetic Co 
4120 West Sist Street, New York 








THE FAYNES 


Direction, Hughes & Manwaring 








well of the show and of Miss Hayes as 
a star. 





The hour for the Sunday night con- 
certs to begin at the Waldron’s Casino 
here has been advanced to 5 in the after- 
noon. The show will run continuous 
from this time until 10.36 at night, It 
formerly started about 8 o’clock. 





The Waldorf. a big uptown house, is 
using as an act this week “Big Bill’ 
Keliher, recently released from prison at 
Atlanta after doing a long stretch for 
being concerned in the looting of a local 
national bank. He tells the story of his 
life. Keliher, a Boston man, is a good 
card because on his release he was given 
considerable _publicity in one of the 
dailies, and he bases his act on his ex- 
periences, pointing out the moral lesson 


of avoiding the “straight and narrow.” 





A special bill is being put on by the 
Lancaster Theatre, a film house, this 
week, because of it being the third anni- 
versary. It is located near the North 
station in this city, and while the erec- 
tion of such a large house so far re- 
moved from the theatrical belt was 
somewhat of a gamble. it has proved to 
be a good bet. 





“The Wedding Ring,” by Owen Davis, 
jwwas acted at a special performance at 
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Telephone: Bryant 1597-1598 


Harry Von Tilzer 


Music Publishing Co. 
222 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 


February 18, 1920. 


_My dear Professional Friends: 


You are undoubtedly aware of the fact that there are two songs of 
almost identical titles on the market, one published by Irving Ber- 
lin, Inc., entitled “WHEN MY BABY SMILES,” and one published 
by us, “WHEN MY BABY SMILES AT ME.” 


.Although our song was written first, and first placed on the market, 
out of good sportsmanship I would have kept silent on these mat- 
ters. I had intended from the start to deperd solely on the merit of 
our song to win out. But after the superiority of our song became 
evident, Irving Berlin, Inc., made certain assertions in a communi- 
cation to the trade which compels me to state the real facts. 


Early in September of last year, while dining in Rector’s, New York, 
I heard the orchestra play a dance number which was so catchy 
and took so many encores that curiosity made me ask the leader 
(whom I knew) the name of the selection. He told me that the 
composition was unpublished, had no name, and was composed by 
the pianist of their orchestra. I thereupon asked the composer if 
he wished me to publish it, and he said he would be delighted. 


That same evening they played the melody over several times for ° 


me as I sat at my table, and I caught and suggested the title, 
“WHEN MY BABY SMILES AT ME.” The entire orchestra 
thought it was a great title because it fitted the rhythm of the 
music so perfectly. We there and then improvised a chorus which 
the boys of the orchestra sang as they played the number, and con- 
tinued to do so throughout the month of September, as I can prove 
by hundreds of people. Toward the end of September I requested 
Bill Munro, who wrote the melody, to lay the number aside until | 
had a complete lyric finished by Andrew B. Sterling and Ted Lewis, 
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promising that we would put our full force on it the first of the 


year, as at the time our entire staff was working on “CAROLINA 
SUNSHINE.” 


I do not charge that Irving Berlin heard our song at Rector’s in Sep- 
tember, but I know that our song was written first, because he 


admitted that he did not write his song until the latter part of 
October, 1919. 


I have been a song writer for twenty-eight years, and I have been 
my own publisher for the past twenty-two years, and this is the first 
time that anything of this kind has ever happened in my long 
career as a writer or publisher. As I am not the composer of our 
song, I am not prejudiced in its favor; but we are going to spend 
a fortune on it because we are in the right, and because we know 
that our song is a hit and that the public want it. 


Late in December, 1919, after we had expended about four thou- 
sand dollars ($4,000) for copies, song and dance orchestrations and 
advance advertising, I learned that Irving Berlin had written a 
song with a similar title. I suggested a conference at our office 
and Mr. Berlin and his associates called. The two songs were played 
and proved to be entirely different, except for the titles. I told 


them of our expenditures on our song and suggested that inasmuch , 


as Irving Berlin, Inc., had gone to no expense on their song except 
for an autograph copy, that it would be a simple matter for them 
to change their title. After some discussion, Harry Askt, Mr. Ber- 
lin’s own pianist, suggested that a coin be tossed to see which firm 
should use the original title. Notwithstanding the expense we had 


gone to, I was willing to abide by such a determination, but Mr. 
Berlin refused. 


| would have preferred in my communication to the profession 
not to make mention of a competitor or his song; but to rely solely 
on the merits of our composition. (Our competitor has seen fit, how- 
ever, to try to help Mr. Berlin’s song by unsportsmanlike state- 
ments concerning our song. Being in the right, and believing that 
the profession is not interested in personalities, but only in the 
merits of the song submitted, I know that you will be fair and im- 
partial, and that our song will win out on its merits. 


Yours sincerely, 


Harry Von Tilzer 
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GEO. MEYERS 


the Plymouth recently with members of 
the cast of the “At 9:45.” William A. 
Brady is giving it a trial performance 
as he did with “Anna Ascends” a few 
weeks ago. 





The Park theatre, one of the big pic- 
ture houses, has changed its policy to a 
continuous performance program with a 
sliding scale of prices. Formerly the 


house had two shows a day. 


BUFFALO. 
By SIDNEY BURTON. 


MAJESTIC.—William Collier, in “The 
Hottentot.” Collier at his best in one 
of the funniest hits of his career. Fran- 
ces Carson, Ann Andrews, Helen Wol- 
cott. Calvin Thomas, Donald Meek and 
Frederic Carr in support. 

SHUBERT-TECK.—“Little Simplicity,” 
with Marjorie Gateson. In between two 
heavy features, “Friendly Enemies” last 
week and “Shubert. Gaities” next week. 
Will have difficulty in living up to its 
eulogies. Described as 
“Smashing by success—75 people, includ- 
ing two complete mechanical crews, re- 


. guiring a special train for transporta- 


tion.” 
SHEA’S.—Vanudeville. 
SHEA’S HTPP.—Film. “She Loves and 
Lies.” “Her Naughty Wink.” 
GAYVETY.—“Liberty ’ Girls.” 
ACADEMY.—“Monte Girls.” 
GARDEN.—“Cherry Blossoms.” 
STAR.—Eva Fay, Fred Fernand. Mu- 
sical Lunds, Milt Stevens, World and 
Tawl. Artain and Girlie, Warren Kerri- 
gan. “White Man’s Chance.” 
OLYMPTC.—Cantor’s Minstrels, Rice, 
Bell and Baldwin. “Memories,” Jennings 
and O’Brien, Mossman, Winifred and 
Vance. 





LYRIC.—lLew Cody. “The Beloved 
Cheater”: Flanigan and Edwards, Orrin- 








in “SHIMMY INN” 


Assisted by JOE GEISLER’S HARMONY KINGS 


CHAS. QUINN 


S. S. SYLVAN 


Thanks to our : 


we will protect our property to the full extent of the law. 





THE 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY, 
through its special agent, Mr. Leroy Myers, will 
maintain an uptown branch office with HENRY 
J. and FREDERICK E. GOLDSMITH, at their 
new Law Offices, which will be located at Num- 
ber One Hundred-Sixty West Forty-fifth Street, 
Manhattan, on and after May Ist, 1920, for the 
purpose of the issuance of undertakings and 
bonds of all description. 








Assisted by TILDEN DAVIS 


Davenport, Pagie Dale, Knox and In-« 
man, Jimmy Duffy, Russell and Beatrice. 





STRAND.—Jack Pickford, “Burglar by 
peasy, Harold Lloyd, “Kapt. Kidd's 
gg 





J. E. Kimberly, of the Republic ex- 
change, was elected president of the 
Motion Picture Exchange Managers’ As- 
sociation at their annual meeting in the 
Chamber of Commerce last week. Other 
officers are: Vice-president, Henry W. 


Kahn, Metro: treasurer. P. H. Smith, 
First National; secretary, C. S. Taylor, 
Pathe; executive secretary, Warner 
Bates. A committee consisting of Kahn, 
Taylor, W. P. Allen and F. D. Lawlor 
was appointed to investigate film theft 
and alleged trregularities of exhibitors. 





A New York syndicate has purchased 
the Laeeepe property on Broadway, Hor- 
nell, N. Y¥., for a vaudeville and picture 
house. The company has induced local 
capital to build and has agreed to lease 
it on a 15 per cent. guarantee annually. 


B. F. KEITH’S 81ST STREET, NEW YORE, THIS WEEK (FEB. 16) 


HARRIET M°CONNELL 


The Young American Contralto 
(Soloist With the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra) 


Direction, ALF. T. WILTON 


SON TAYLOR 


TOM MORTON 


THIS WEEK (Feb. 16) ALHAMBRA, NEW YORK 
NEXT WEEK (Feb. 23) COLONIAL, NEW: YORK 
Act staged and written by JOHNNY: S. BLACK 


Business Manager, HARRY T. RICHARDS, and Representative, N. E. MANWARING 


WN. B.—“SHIMMY INN” in its entirety is fully copyrighted, and we hereby warn all choosers that 


George Hettel, 23 years old, claiming 
to be an actor, is under arrest charged 
with defrauding a hotel. Hettel and his 
wife registered at the Statler but was 
unable to produce any baggage or make 
satisfactor response when presented 
with his bill. When searched at police 
headquarters, four cents were found on 
him. He alleged that this was the act- 
or’s “offseason” and claimed to have been 
with a show that broke up in Toronto 
a short time ago. 


Details of the General Theatres Cor- 
poration show that the new theatre will 
e at Genesee and Fillmore and will be 
known as the Coliseum. There will be 
an office building in connection with 
the house and the project will cost 
$250,000. The officers are: Harry Mar- 
cey, president; Albert E. Becker, vice- 
present, and Harry G. Ess, treasurer. 


CLEVELAND. 


By J. WILSON- ROY. 


OPERA HOUSE.—“John Ferguson.” 
Next week, Patricia Collinge, in “Tillie.” 

PROSPECT.—Joseph W. Payton Stock 
Players, in’“‘Lombardi, Ltd.” Next week, 
“Pollyanna.” 

KEITH’S.—Evelyn Nesbit, Creole Fash- 
ion Plate, Vie Quinn & Co., Bert Hanlon, 
Jimmy Fallon and Russ Brown, Eddie 
Buzzell and Peggy Parker, Columbia and 
Victor, Mabel Burke and Henry’s Pets. 

MILES.—“Broadway Echoes,” Hall and 
Shapiro, Stagpoll and Spier, Fred and 
Leora Reil, David Hall and Co. and pic- 
ures. 

LOEW'S LIBERTY.—Willard, Gray and 
Klunker, Jack Levy and Symphony Girls, 
Stanley Hartley, Dae and eville and 
pictures. 

PRISCILLA.—Armand’s “Rheims,” Har- 
per and Blanks, Skelly and Height, 
Stanleys, Clayton and Lennie, “Oh, Say, 
Girls,” Co. 
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These beautiful ‘ciiideen who are fith 
FRED |E 


has ever 


Fm: og Ee SB Pres 


VERSE 3 
I-just can remember my mother— : : 
Angels one day took her away. ‘ 
You took her place with a smile on your 
face; 
That's why I'm happy to say: 


THE GREATEST VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL HT" 


VERSE 
Down beside the Dardanella Bay. 
Where Oriental breezes play, . 
There lives a lonesome Armenian. 
By the Dardanelles with glowing eve~. 
She looks across the seas and sighs, 
And weaves her love spell so Sirenian 
Soon [ shall return to Turkestan, 
1 will ask for her heart and hand. 
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By JOHNNY S. BLACK, FELIX BE 
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JOS. MITTENTHAL, General Manayer 
Chicago, ect Grand Opera House Bidg Harry Bloom, Gen. West. Mee. 
Philadelphia, Pa,...... 401 Globe Theatre Ridge Willie Pierce C 
St. Lette; Mei icc .. 814 Calumet Bldg ° Mark Moprris “. 


Boston, Mas@..-5.5.4. 246 -Trentont St. Fred Steele 
San Francisco, Caul....704 Pantages Theatre Bidy Tommy Leaht }e ? ‘ a 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... Fisher Block, 621 Walnut St Joe Weber, Jr. 224 W | Troy 8 46TH fir i ) 
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the inspiration of the greatest ballad © 


IFISHER 


rer - written | a 


“ihe } _ 
| | Y : 
Daddy, dear old daddy, ty 
You've been more than a daddy to me; 
: You might have gone with the boy. ev ry 
night— K 
You gave them up just to bring me up | iy 
. . ar aile | 
Daddy, dear old daddy, . 
Way up above she can see 
: ; You were more than a dad; 
You're the best friend I had i 
Daddy, you've been a mother to me. 


AL HIT THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN 
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CHORUS 


Oh, sweet Dardanella, | love vour harem 
eves; ; 
Im a lucky fellow to capture such a prize 
Oh, Allah knows my love for you 
And he tells you to be true; 
Dardanella, Oh hear my sigh, my Oriental. 
Oh, sweet Dardanella, prepare the wedding 
‘ wine 
, Chere'll be one girl in my.-harem when 
you're mine. 

We'll build a tent 
Just like the children of the Orient 


Oh, sweet Dardanella, my star of love divine. 
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LIX BERNARD and FRED FISHER 


| MACK McCOY, Protessional Manager § 

g ale | spear athena Eldu. ado Hotel Killy Priest ; 
* lo Ang cles, a! S19 Supert Pieatre Bldg Chale Melson 
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EDDIE 


Special Scene: 











Director Generals: 


ARTHUR J. 
HORWITZ 


and 


LEE KRAUS 








— EMPIRE.—“The Mischief Makers” and 

‘Paprika Chorus. 

be TAR.—“The Golden Crook,” with Bil- 

Wiy Arlington. 

MILES, GRAND.—Knor Rella Co., in 

"The Vamp”; Drew and Sinclair, Wells, 

mVirginia and West, Wayne Beeman, 

™Wenachie Troupe and pictures. 

© STILLMAN and ALHAMBRA.—All 

im “week, Norma Talmadge, in “Ske Loves 
| Sand Lies.” 

® EUCLID.—Second week of Mary Pick- 

‘ord, in “Pollyanna.” 

— MALL and LIBERTY.—All week, Enid 

; Bennett, in “The Woman in the Suit 


METROPOLITAN.—AIll week, Pauline 
)) frederick, in “The Paliser Case.” 





During a short stop-over here on 
(Thursday morning Maurice Maeterlinck, 
Belgian poet and dramatist, addressed 
She Federation of Women’s Clubs at 2a 
?reakfast in his honor. During his brief 
stay he covered a wide range of topics, 

neluding prohibition and mystic poetry, 
Sthewing gum advertisements, Niagara 


FURS 


Less Than Wholesale Prices 





~ You who know style must ap- 

® preciate these smart furs. The 

most appropriate piece for every 

occasion is here priced at 1/3 

less than you would have to pay 
_ wholesale. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO THE 
PROFESSION 


A. RATKOWSKY, Inc. 


34 West 34th Street 


FURS REPAIRED AND 
REMODELED 
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LEROY 





“ON THE BORDER OF MEXICO” 


Consisting of a United States post on the Border of Mexico. 

















NINA 


Hunter, Randall and Senorita 


A Comedy Laughing Hit 











Note: 





I Am After MARCUS LOEW 


OR THEATRE CORPORATIONS, but they are hard to convince, so 
tell them or their friends you saw this ad. 


EXECUTIVE, Theatre Manager, desirous of changing 
his present position. Years of experience, that have 
developed positive brains in theatricals to proven big, 
permanent results. Address 
EXECUTIVE, c/o Variety, 
154 West 46th Street, New York City 








Falls, the movies, Abraham Lincoln, 
= eheese and, incidentally, the 
rama. 





Two new moving picture theatres are 
being pianned. One will be on the west 
side, the second house here under the 
control of J. J. and Jule Allen, the Ca- 
nadiarm exhibitors. The new house will 
have a seating capacity of 1,800. The 
other will be erected in @ east end— 
to be named the Five Pofits Theatre— 
and will have accommodation for 1,500 
people. The management will be John 
Kalafat and M. C. Flavahan, former 
owner of the Jewel, Savoy and Crawford 
theatres. The estimated cost of the 
house is $10,000. 
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DR. W. E. BALSINGER 


FACIAL SURGERY, DERMATOLOGY 

















Wary Run-pDown PALE 
EXHAUSTED WoMEN 
SHOULD TAKE IRON 


“There can be no beautiful, 
healthy, rosy-cheeked, steady 
nerved women without iron. 
When the fron goes from the 
blood of w the roses go 
from their cheeks—their 
charm and attractiveness de- 
part, I always insist that my 
patients take organic iron—Nux- 
ated Iron—(n>ot metallic iron 
which often corrodes the stomach 
and does more harm than good). 
Nuxated Iron is easily assimi- 
lated, does not blacken nor injure 
the teeth mor upset the stomach. 
It will increase the strength and 
endurance of weak, nervous, irri- 
table, careworn, haggard women 
in two weeks’ time in many cases. 
I have used it in my own practice 
with most surprisi: results,”"— 
Ferdinand King, -D.,  well- 
known New York Physician and 
medical author. (Satisfaction 
ee oe or money refunded— 

sale at all good druggists.) 


NUXATED IRON 





We are now advancing 
over the Loew circuit 
heading for the coast. 
Notice to all Bandits: 
This act is well armed 
with protection. Our 
reinforcements are The 
N. V. A., “Variety” and 
Lawyer Louis Levelle 








The Sunday evening performances of 
the Payton Stock Players at the Prospect 
have been discontinued. 





An experiment in the form of a male 
quartet is being featured at the Strand 
in addition to the pictures. Al Worth, 
Owen Kane, Frank Harrington and Doc 
Austin compose the organization. This 
group did the vocal work in “Way Down 

ast” at the Prospect recently. 





Carlo Liten, the Belgian tragedian, 
and his company of French actors gave 
two performances at the Duchess last 
Tuesday. In addition to Albert Samain’s 
“Polypheme,” three short plays—‘Le 
Caprice,” by Alfred de Musset; “L’ete de 
Saint Martin,” by Halvey, and “Le 
Baiser,” by De Banville—will be offered. 


The Sunday evening appearances of 
the Payton ock at the Prospect con- 
tinue to draw large audiences. 











smooth 
Actresses "<7 jr° 
McK & R Albolene not only re- 
moves grease-paint in a jiffy, but 
dit leaves the skin as soft and 
smooth as a baby’s. | 
In 1 and 2 ounce tubes for the 
make-up box,and half-pound and 
pound cans for the dressing table. 


Insist on McK & R Albolene at 
your drugzist's or dealei’s, 


A post card brings a free sample. 








ALBOLENE. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, inc 
. MANUFACTURERS 
ESTABLISHED 1833 NEW YORK 
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This is a Modest Announcement of a 





IT was the Song that made 
that Sensational Hit at the 


FRIARS FROLIC 


iT is one of the Greatest Nov- 
elty Songs 


WRITTEN IN YEARS 


IT has an Exceptionally 
Clever Lyric and- Chorus 
with a 


KICK IN IT 


i has a Melody that you hum 
and whistle as soon as 


YOU HEAR IT 


IT has Special Versions for 
everybody and will 


FIT ANY ACT 
IT was written: 


Lyric by 


THOMAS J. GRAY 


Music by 


LOUIS SILVERS 


IT “Navurar sone HIT 
iT is Published by 
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GREAT NOVELTY 
SONG 
FOR YOU 
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“NO 
WONDER 
YOU'RE 
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WONDERFUL} 
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AND HOW THE AUDIENCE ENJOYS 
TO HEAR THE REASON 
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“SUNSHINE ROSE” 


“CARMENELLA” 
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iI ‘ 
| Spanish Novelty Song That Will Be a Sensation q 
} 
If you are in New York be sure and call—we are If you are not in New York write us and we will Professional copies and orchestrations ready. Also ; 
4 right next te the 48th St. Theatre, just off 7th Ave. send a line of songs to select from. various versions. 
IN OUR NEW YORK OFFICE C C CHURCH & CO aane iwkcenetine sits Withee 
WILLIAM POLLA BS «MIDE a ccccccscccees as. obias 
CHAS. POTTER JIM LAPSLEY ™ “4 HARTFORD .......... Billy Redfield 
(Next Door to 48th St. Theatre, Few Doors East of 7th Ave.) WASHINGTON Wm. T. Pierson 
BEATRICE SMITH PHIL PONCE ities tn pam ae ela ae te tS A gy ee hoe 2 a ae erso 
HARRY BERNHARD CHAS. SMITH 153 WEST 48TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. CINCINNATI ........... Geo. Wuest 
guests at several parties arranged by 
stage folk. 








Have Your Face Corrected ° . Joseph Hoffman ianis Berchel 
icine csneiinhk emedgheiels The First Duties of Those Who Feb. 19. ee eee 


7 —“s DS Intend Building a Theatre efits Kreisler drew audience of 3,000 
IS THE SELECTION OF THE ARCHITECT 








Frederick Ogden. 
Pimples 


Fi oe 
Moles, Tan 
Warts 





Unity Circle backers of Little Theatre 
movement presented “Nevertheless” by 
Stuart Walker and “Suppressed Desires” 
by Susan Glaspel in their auditorium 





If you want the theatre well-planned, comfortable, attractive and Feb. 11. 
‘ i ; il nsult Wilbur Mack & Co. dividing headline 
PR = A * Suited to Modern Requirements in Detail, Consu nonce ae ene. Si St rising peethins 


B 7 D FO a D and Ernest Ball. 

“The Challenge” in stock at Princess. 
FACIAL STUDIOS Next week “Good Gracious Annabelle.” 
"Phone Madison Sq. 


7230 for Private 








e Big films this week. Rialto, “Soldiers 
oak ee han FINANCE BUILDING of Fortune,” Garden, Constance Tal- 
: madge in “Two Weeks.” Des Moines, 
PHILADELPHIA PA Mae Murray in “On With the Dance,” 
DENVER. ? : Lae 
The entire company of ‘“Maytime” We are Specialists in All Lines of Theatre Architectural Construction DETROIT. | 


journeyed to the military tubercular hos- - 
pital at Aurora and put on their full re BY JACOB SMITH. 
show for the benefit of the soldier in- Monte Christo, Jr.,” at Shubert, De-‘ 


mates. nt CHARLES HORWITZ troit. Will remain two weeks. Capacity. 


> of “Scandals of 1919.” . 
A number of changes have been made has made many Headiiners—Author of Sketches, Songs and other material that have been real successes In America, 1 Id Wynn's (aie ei ha 

















th ns Manet} of the Denver offices of England and Australia. My record speaks for Itself. jet me write you & new Sksteh, Song or Monet ue or 

the Universai Films. W. R. Armstrong, doctor your old act. Write or call at office if in the city. A ' (Room ), umbia tre tan ion ee = 
former zone manager, has been made Building, 47th Street and Broadway, New York. ns 3 eo Re eer Who's Here” at 
western district manager, and sent to Garrick. Next, “Nightie Night. 



































the coast; Gene Gerbase, former road . ; 7 , Pas : ‘ 
, . ae The flu is causing a slight decrease in Al Weeks, dramat ti De- 
man, succeeds Armstrong; George Quinn, business in Denver. but the malady has DES MOINES. a may bee ran age yh . 
who recently went over to select, has not become epidemic and it is hardly DON CLARK. Honor” at Garrick last week. acknowl- 
returned to Universal, and Jack Scott, believed that theatres will be called Eddie Leonard took Des Moines by edged William Hodge as a great actor 
former office manager, has gone on the upon to close this year. storm in “Roly Boly Eyes.” Played three but. “honed Shat When be Geasee part 
road. ae is days at arenes and eons moqeeity phe wo time he will be in something not writ- 
: : b Company best seen ere n musica t by himself.” his 1 s e pla 
Carli Densmore Elinore, who won fame _ jy ae Ae ae Comen ey. iia of comedy this season. Queenie Smith, May tg Be - means a ie eenbtone wae 
for his music arrangement for “The winders Keepers,” March i. Otis B mngpear PL peed ray a lee gy | mee ae mate 
- Birth of a Nation,” has been engaged to hayer, director, is working on the scen- bre almost unknown as it has "net yar At the photoplays: “Toby’s Bow” at 
lead the 40 piece symphony orchestra at ario. The novel is from the pen of layed Chicago Adams (Goldwyn); “She Loves and Lies” 
who is at the Hmpress; *Y*% Richard Ames Bennett. ss Cities" at Washington (Fox); “Behind 
. : e a on Zp n 
Milt Cohn, Denver manager of the “Tiger Rose” two days at Berchel, 20- the Door” at Broadway-Strand (Para- 
D friend —— Lasky-Famous Players exchange, has 21. “Up in Mabel’s Room” next week. mount); “Lombardi, Ltd.” at Majestic 
t peed . ome one Stockwell, whose returned from Chicago where he attended (Metro), and “The Right to Lie” at Col- 
7 tilated b d — fo wa oe reed a convention of exchange managers of Madame Olga Petrova broke box of- onial (Pathe). 
ioe i ws he J, Was SOURE OF & VaCan his firm. tice records at the Orpheum last week. —— 
ot in Cleveland, Biggest drawing card of season. S.R.O. W. S. Butterfield states the new thea- 
H. Bradley Fish, Denver manager for practically every night and capacity tre at Lansing, Mich., will start as soon 
State Senator L. M. Hattenbach, who Vitagraph, is back from Salt Lake City, matinees. as the new Regent opens at Flint, Mich., 
began his career as an actor, died sud- where he went on business. neato .. Reith, playing ate arene which is scheduled for March 10. 
denly at the wheel of his automobile. thig week w § company in “Just for ree can ' ‘ 
ieeater Hattenbach played with several Lyel Webber, former assistant man-_ Instance,” is the husband of Bessie War- George Guise has been appointed pub- 
dramatic companies in and about Chi- ager at the Select exchange office, is ren, popular character woman with the  licity man of the Charles H. Miles thea- 
cago in his early days. booking for the same corporation. Princess Players here. The two were tres in Detroit. 





pawn WEIR anv CREST JIMMY 


“THE YANK AND THE WOP” 


We Take This Means of Thanking Our Friends—Sydney M. Schallman, Coney 
Holmes, Schallman Bros.—for suggesting our partnership. 


Sincerely Yours, 


| WEIR and CREST 


NOW PLAYING OUR 25TH CONSECUTIVE WEEK 


EDYTHE ad EDDIE ADAIR © Witt cmseun 


Direction LEWIS & GORDON 











Now (Week Feb. 16)—Royal. Next Week—Keith’s, Philadelphia. 
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(FOX TROT 
BALLAD) 


‘IN 
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ARMS” & 


(GREAT) 

















(WALTZ SONG) 


“My Isle 
of Golden 


Dreams’’ 


EVERYBODY’S 
FAVORITE 











Have Told 
Me So” 


A LEGITIMATE 


AGAIN” 


WHITING & EGAN’S REMARK- 
ABLE COMPANION BALLAD 
TO THEIR FAMOUS 
TILL WE MEET 












“VENETIAN 
MOON” 


WONDERFUL 
FAVORITE 
EVERYWHERE 


219 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 


You will find a “REMICK” office in nearly every town you play — no waiting — 
everything ready for you—orchestrations. Prof. copies, special arrangements. 


NEW YORK—219 West 46th Street SEATTLE—321 Pike Street PORTLAND, ORE.—322 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN—566 Fulton Street ATLANTA—801 Flatiron Building SAN FRANCISCO—908 Market aon” 
PROVIDENCE—Berkshire Hotel, Eddie Mack BALTIMORE—323 North Howard Street ST. LOUIS—The Grand Leader 
BOSTON—228 Tremont Street SALT LAKE CITY—Linden Hotel CHICAGO—634 State-Lake Building 
PHILADELPHIA—31 South 9th Street DETROIT—137 Fort Street, West LOS ANGELES—427 South Broadway 
WASHINGTON—%Sth and D Streets, N.W. TORONTO—127 Yonge Street BUFFALO—485 Main Street 
PITTSBURGH—244 Fifth Avenue CINCINNATI—515 West 6th Stneet AKRON, OHIO—M. O'Neill Co. 
CLEVELAND—Hippodrome Building MINNEAPOLIS—218 Pantages Bullding ALBANY, N. Y.—Kenmore Hotel 
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[ 1920's WONDER SONG 


BLUE 




















DIAMONDS 


IS Ali’ ORIGINAL IDEA—A REAL HONEST-TO-GOODNESS NOVELTY 
IT FITS ANY ACT—MALE OR FEMALE 
AND LANDS YOU ON TOP OF THE APPLAUSE HEAP 


BLUE 
DIAMONDS 


x= 














ORCH. AND PROF. COPY—JUST OUT 
ALL KEYS—CALL OR SEND FOR YOURS 





DANCING ACTS— 
ORCHESTRAS— 


IN FACT 


EVERYBODY ! 


MEET 


WONDER MELODY | 


RELEASED THIS YEAR 
Orch. and Prof. Copy Ready—Get Yours 





The GREATEST 
LATEST 
BESTEST 
CLASSIEST 




















4 O-D A Y ? Stern Announces “Anvil Trot”, “Abadele” = “goon" 
119 North Clark St. 181 Tremont St. 
‘4 New York Professional Oo ite the 
GENERAL MANAGER Studion Now Lacated xt 226 WEST 46th STREET | new'hv. BLE UanGUey.0000000[Pret Mer: Bowten 
OUR FRIENDS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME TTT. TTT eer rot. ay ilade 
ie used ues: CALL ANY TIME STEVE CARE. .,.-.-..-.-+- Bree: ete B. Lese 
———— 





























F,. C. Barnes, former manager of the 
Fox exchange, Minneapolis, succeeds 
Hary Goldberg as manager of the De- 
troit office. 





The Shubert-Gaities is being held over 
for a second week. Doing big business 
at $3 top. However, it cannot be said 
that it comes up to the “Passing Show” 
Productions or the “Follies” who don’t 
ask any more. Jack Norworth is being 
featured in all of the advertising as one 


COSTUMES 
187 N. WABASH AVE. 





NEW YORK COSTUME CO. 


LARGEST COSTUME 
MANUFACTURERS IN WEST 


CHICAGO 


GOWNS 
Central 1801 








of the “stars” but, oh gems. why don’t 
they give Jack something to do. He 
sings one song, does a duet with one of 
the principals and a little specialty with 
Harry Watson. If prt gg se he does less 
in the shoe than any body else. Ex- 
pressing the opinion of many who nave 
seen the Gaities is has not created a 
ood impression and nearly everybody 
eels disappointed. 


Next week at the legitimate houses: 
George White’s “Scandals” at the New 
Detroit; “Monte Cristo, Jr.,” at the Cam- 
pus, Detroit, and Cecil Lean in “Look 
Who’s Here” at the Garrick, 





At the aay houses: “The Turn- 
ing Point” (First National) at Madison; 
“Double Speed” (Paramount) at Adams; 
“Pinto” (Goldwyh) at Washington; 
“Alarm Clock Andy” (Paramount) at 
Broadway-Strand; “Turning the Tables 
(Paramount) at Majestic, and “The Val- 
pe es Tomorrow” (American) at Col- 
onial. 





“la La Lucille,” at the New Detroit 
last week, did poor business. 





‘Up in Mabel’s Room” did big business 
at the Garrick last week. ; 

Of all the Paramount super svpecials 
at the Broadway-Strand this season “The 
Miracle Man” so far holds the record 
playing there for five weeks. Length 
of runs of the others were: “Male and 





This week at the legitimate houses: 
Shubert Gaities at Campus Detroit; Wil- 
liam Hodge in “The Guest of Honor” at 
the Garrick, and “John Ferguson” at the 
New Detroit. 


Female,” three weeks; “Everywoman,” 
two weeks, and “Copperhead,” one week. 





Tom Ealand, Detroit manager for 
Charles Miles, states that construciion 
will start on the new Grand River avenue 
house just as soon as the architects’ 
plans are completed and ntracts let, 
which will be by early spring. 


“A la Carte Girls” at the Gayety; next 
“Behman Show.” “Broadway Girls” at 
the Cadillac, 


Detroit has no cabaret shows at pres- 
ent, although there are a number of 
places where there is‘dancing. What 
a glorious opportunity for someone to 
come to this money-spending city with 
@ real musical tab—on the order «f the 
Winter Garden, or Marigold in Chicago. 





HOT SPRINGS, VA. 


Adeladie and J. J. Hughes are passing 
a fortnight at the Homestead. 





Through the courtesy of Paul Block 
who is at the Homestead with Mrs. 
Block, a pre-release showing was made 
in the Japanese room of the hotel of 
“A Daughter of the Sea,” which proved 
to be a remarkable film of under-sea 
photography taken by the new J. F. Wil- 
liamson process. 


MONTREAL. 


By S. MORGAN-POWELL 

The week has seen a notable rivival 
of a Play over which there raged consid- 
erable newspaper and pulpit controversy 
some ten or tweive years ago. “The Ser- 
vant in the House,” Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy’s symbolical drama, was presented 
at His Maijesty’s Theatre as the initial 

roduction of Trans-Canada Theatres, 

td., the all-Canadian theatrical organi- 
zation, with Tyrone Power in his original 
role of the drainman, Galwey Herbert in 
his original role of the page-boy and 
Harvey Hayes as Manson. 








In vaudeville, Amelia Stone and Arman 
Kaliz are the central attractions at the 
Princess In their nevel and ingeniously 








THEODORE BEKEFI 


FROM THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN BALLET 
ASSISTED BY 


SOFIA ROSSOVA and HELEN NELIDOVA 


CLASSICAL and CHARACTER DANCES 


B. F. KEITH'S PALACE THEATRE NOW 
J. GORDON BOSTOCK, Manager 
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Se 


620. 


The world’s largest manufacturers 
of theatrical footwear 


WE FIT ENTIRE COMPANIES 
ALSO INDIVIDUAL ORDERS 
bbe Pm = Sy | Otete and Meares Gia. 
Guerrini & Co. 

The Leadl er weet 

Kevardion 
Factory 
te the Usited States 
only Factory that make 
 — Figs of Beeda, made by 


ban 
277-279 Columbus Ave. 
San Francisee, Cal. 















Beautify Your Face 
ot ee peed © me mate onee- Ba 


Slee better parts by aoe me cer- 
a «A {eaters imperfections and re- 

bfemishes. Consultation free. Fees 
vensenable. 


F. BE. SMITH, M.D. 


347 Fifth Ave., N. Y. G 
(Opp. Walderf) 











PH. KOTLER 


570 aed AVE. NEW YORE 
Bet. 40th and 4ist Sts.) 


INERS 
AKE-UP 


Get MENA GC. MINER. Inc 


HYGRADE 
French Cleaner and Dyer 


WORK CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED 
SPECIAL RATES TO ARTISTS 
845 Eighth Ave., Near Sist St. 
@IRCLE 1239 
RUSH WORK OUR SPECIALTY 


Faces Made 
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Dr. vea B 
































LEADING oo SPRBCIALIST 
tightened ; wary sacks from 
panywhere in foes eradiontes; 


ie ane corrected. Ne pain; 


qe, inves mores 
no bandages; no loss of time 
from |g 


es fe ep 


DR. VON BOR 


Et EDEN MELLON ST MRATTE, pa 





THEATRICAL OUTFITTER 
1526 Broadway New Yerk City 


EUGENE COX 


Maxine Alton 


1734 OGDEN AVE. CHICAGO 








HAZEL RENE’ 


pti ae RR aed - pegs sx 


Tel. Comt. 1890 











ARE YOU GOING TO EUROPE? 


Steamship secommodations arranged on all] Lines, at Main Office Prices. Beats are geing 
very full; arrange early. Foreign Money bought and seld. Liberty Bonds bought and seid. 
PAUL TAUSIG & SON, 104 East léth St.. New York. Phone; Stuyvesant 6136-6137. 











H. HICKS & SON ~ 


557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th Street 


HAVE A LITTLE FRUIT DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME 
OR YOUR FRIENDS—TAKE IT TG YOUR WEEK-END OUTING 





VAUDSVEAL 
AUTHOR 
1408 Broadway 
New York 


J 
aes 





E. Galixi & Bro. 
ascmiien Manafestarer 


ae wa “bo 


216 Canal Street 
New Yerk City 
Tel. Franklin 538 


WARDROBE PROP. 
TRUNES, $5.00 


Big Bargains. Have been used. Alse a few 
Second Hand Innevation and Fibre Wardrebe 
Tranks, $10 and $16. A few extra large Prep- 
erty Trunks. Alse old Tayler and Bal Trunks. 
Parlor Fleer, 38 West Sist &., New Yerk City. 
































“HAPPY DAYS” 
HERMAN BACH _ eae SO” FiPPODROME 
TIMES SQUARE JEWELER AmeaansT eHow = w=” LOWseT pmeesl 
BEGS TO ANNOUNCE HIS Matinee To-day EVENINGS at mi 
REMOVAL 
From 1532 Broadway amie will 
WHERE HE HAD BEEN LOCATED FOR 20 YEARS, TO Meier & ULLIVAN 
1556 BROADWAY 
ONE SHORT FLIGHT UP—NEAR PALACE THEATRE Cares eee 
Diamond Jewelry Bought 61@ State-Lake Bidg., Chieage, Ml. 























WIGS 


LARGE STOCK ALWAYS 
ON HAND 


ALEX MARKS 


662 8TH AVE., N. Y. 
AT 420 ST. 











DROP CURTAINS 
FOR SALE—FOR RENT 


PAINTED—SATEEN—VELVET—ETC. 
BARGAINS ON HAND ALWAYS 


M. GOLDEN, 248 W. 46th St. 


Tel. Bryant 2670 





staged act, “A Song Romance.” The 
idea of controlling the lighting effects 
for two individual stage entrances from 
the back by means of mechanism at- 
tached to the piano which serves for ac- 
companiments to the musical numbers 
sung by Miss Stone and Mr. Kaliz is 
novel, and opens up possibilities in re- 
gard to the staging and mounting of 
elaborate vaudeville acts of which astute 
producers will surely not be slow to 
take full advantage. 





The Orpheum Stock Players dug up 
“The Heart of Wetona,” not well known 
in Montreal, and are scoring a distinct 
success, with the leading roles in the 
hands of A. S. Byron, Margaret Knight, 
William Naughton and Ferce Benton. 





At Loew’s the Golden Troupe, another 


aggregation of reputed Russian dancers 
—‘fresh from the Kremlin,” says a naive 
and deliciously misleading advertisement 
in their honor—divide the headline pub- 
licity with Nevins and Gordon in “A 





Holland Romance” (song and dancé 
stuff, cleverly camouflaged into a sem- 
blance of a ‘new act). 

The slump in motion picture patronage 
has not yet been arrested. Here and 
there increased activity is noticeable, 
but generally speaking the attendances 
are falling off somewhat. 


This may be due to some extent to the 
senseless behavior of the Quebec Motion 
Picture Censorship Board. They approve 


pictures, recall them, reissue them and 
reconimend them. One member of the 
board approves a _ picture. Somebody 


writes to another member of the board, 
adversely criticising it. The picture is 
ordered withdrawn, but on payment of 
an additional $25 the luckless exhibitor 
may have the whole board sit in judg- 
ment upon it, 





The decline in value of the Canadian 
dollar on the American market has had 
the result of forcing many theatres to 
eancel their contracts, as American ar- 
tists object to being paid in Canadian 
currency and the theatres, naturally 
enough, object equally strong to paying 
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MUSIC ARRANGED 

te your Individual erder means ; 

tallor-made satisfaction, and It 

—_ more. This stamp does 
appear on any printed or- 

cheatrations which are ‘“‘ready 
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Write for booklet; It’s FREE. d 


L. L. VesBurgh, Mgr. 
(Sh Brundwey aw Tout Clty 


“ELI” The Jeweler 


TO THE PROFESSION 


— Special Discount te Perfermers — 
WHEN IN OHICAGO 


State-Lake Theatre Bidg. Greund Fleer 
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NEW CATALOG OF 


H & M PROFESSIONAL 


TRUNKS 
NOW READY—I4 Sizes—$45.00 to $80.00 


Herkert & Meisel Trunk Co. 


910 Washington Ave., St. Louis 


CHICAGO AGENT: 
BARNES TRUNK WORKS 
117 8. Dearborn48t 


PRICE-MAYER TRUNK co. 
ver, Colo. 


WM. LORENZ & sons 
Minneapolis, 


ait 











them in American currenéy. The matter 
will doubtless readjust itself speedily, 
but in the meantime it is causing con- 
siderable inconvenience and annoyance 





all around. 
NEW ORLEANS. 
By O. M. SA EL. 
TU LANE.—Chauncey lcott, in ‘“Ma- 
cushla.’ 


LAFAYETTE.—Edwin White’ S Players, 
in “A Husband in the Air, 
STRAND.—Constance 
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“Paved. 1Dycvaracrer and Sung 
every where 


ON EARTH | 
(and _on its way to MARS) 


“1% veo 


ie age?” Hors : 


PROFESSIONAL COPIES ‘AND ORCHESTRATIONS IN ALL KEYS TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE 


M. WITM AL COOK, 1562 Broadway, New York 
(Next to Palace Theatre) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., . CHICAGO, ILL.. 
508 Pantages Bido. Garrick Theatre Bidg. 35, South Ninth Street oreat Main St.” LONDON, ENG., 
ag fy -.- $. DENVER, COLO., KANSAS CITY. MO.. DETROIT. 2-3-4 Arthur St., N. Oxford St., W.C.p. 
1@ Belknap St. 424 Barth Block. Gaiety Theatre Bidg. 25 Detroit Opera House. 
ST. PAUL, MINN., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH BOSTON, MASS., LOS ANGELES, CAL., SEATTLE, WASH.., 
Emporium Mero. Co. 25 Whitmore Apts. 218 Tremont St. Superba Theatre Bidg. 500 Montellus Bidg. 
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ARTISTS 
EUROPE 


Players in Europe desiring 
to advertise in VARIETY 
may mail advertising copy 
direct to VARIETY, New 
York, and deposit the amount 
in payment for it to VA- 
RIETY’S credit at the 


PALL MALL 
DEPOSIT CO. 


Carlton St. Regent St. 
S. W., London 


For uniformity in exchange, the Pall 
Mall Co. will accept deposits for 
VARIETY at the prevailing rate. 


Through this manner of transmis- 
sion, all danger of loss to the player 
is averted. VARIETY assumes full risk 
and acknowledges the Pall Mall Co.’s 
receipis as its own receipts for all 
money placed with the Pall Mall to 


VARIETY’S credit. 








EDWARD GROPPER 


THEATRICAL 
WARDROBE TRUNKS 


208 West 42d Street 
Phone: Bryant 8678 New York 











TEMPLE.—Willie Jackson and his 
Jazz Babies (colored). 

LIBERT Y.—Constance Binney, in “Erst- 
while Susan.” 

GLOBE.—Bryant Washburn, in “It 
Pays to Advertise.” 

TRIANON.—Dorothy Dalton, in “His 
Wife's Friend.” 

LYRIC.—Mills-Frisbee Company (col- 
ored). 


A. L».Erlanger is presenting his first 
attraction at Klaw & Erlanger’s Tulane 
this week, Chauncey Olcott, in ‘“Ma- 
cushla.” The theatre has scaled its 
prices up to $2.50 top for next week, 
when Guy Bates Post, in “The Masque- 
rader,” occupies the stage. 





‘ithe Lafayette began a season of dra- 
matic stock Sunday with the Edwin 
White Players. Prices run to 75 cents, 
with the box seats a dollar. 


The Crescent is presenting Locklear 
this week in connection with a picture 
in which the birdman is starred. Man- 
ager Kattman booked him. 





BEAUMONT’S 


ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW! 


WANTED 
DROP CURTAINS 


SATEEN—VELVET—PLUSH—ETC. 
PLAIN OR PAINTED—NEW AND SECOND HAND 


M. GOLDEN, 248 W. 46th St. 


Tel. Bryant 2670 





Felix Feist, of the Goldwyn Corpora- 
tion, is due her next week. 


Ben Dudenheffer is now in cha¥ge of 
the Fox exchange in this city. 

Nothing daunted by the misfortunes 
that attended the opera season this year, 
Impresario Verande is busy making 
plans to bring a more ambitious troupe 
to New Orleans next year. His intention 
is'to raise subscriptions for at least a 
twelve-week season and then to leave 
for France in a few months to engage 
the best artists available. If opera is 
given at all next year, it will probably 
be at the Athenaeum. Meanwhile Ben 
Biazza has acted the good Samaritan at 
the Palace and-.his patrons have donated 
enough money to send the stranded 
Chorus women of the late lamented 
opera organization to France. 

“larence Bennett now has “opposish” 
for the colored patronage of this city, 
for the Temple, -long a colored theatre, 
but closed most of the time, has ‘re- 
opened, with business reported as very 
good. 





Richard Carle and May Irwin are trek- 
king the South. 


Little Rock and Pine Bluff, both in 
Arkansas, closed the latter part of last 
week to combat prevailing influenza. 


Jack®tewart is in charge of the Gold- 
wyn offices. 

A surprise of the week in local film 
circles was Jack Dumestre leaving Pathe 
to take up the management of the Rob- 
ertson-Cole office, succeeding Ray Flor- 
ine. Jack Auslet has taken Dumestre’s 
place with Pathe. 


Norman Dahiman, who has succeeded 
Harold Goldenberg as the Beau Brum- 
mell of the Rialto, was honored by his 
Shrine lodge last week. Dahlman is 
an assistant to Colonel Tom Campbell at 
the Tulane, 


PITTSBURGH. 


BY COLEMAN HARRISON. 
The Davis is celebrating its fifth an- 
niversary all this week, presenting a 
12-act bill. 


“Bringing Up Father in Society” sec- 
and and last week at Duquesne. “The 
Boomerang” next. ° 





“The Letter of The Law” with Lionel 
Barrymore and Doris Rankin made a 
decided hit last week at the Pitt. The 
play is one of the very few today which 
leave a vivid impression. 


Marie Dressler in “Tillie’s Nightmare” 
drawing well at the Nixon this week. 
“A Prince There Was” next. 


NOW LOCATED AT 


205 WEST 49th ST. 


Near Broadway 


PHONE: CIRCLE 3634 
Formerly of 175 West 45th Street, New York City 













“Nightie Night,” with Francis Byrne, 
to big houses at the Pitt. Tom Wise in 
Cappy Ricks” next. . 


Andrew Tombes is featured in the 
“Nothing but Love” at the Alvin, play- 
ing to fair-sized attendance. The man- 
agement [S advertising Theda Bara 
heavily next week in “The Blue Flame.” 


“The Little Teacher,’ by Hazel Mc- 
Owen Stock Co., at the Pershing this 
week. The stock organization is meeting 
with fair success, 


A matinee performance of “Nightie 
Night” is scheduled for some afternoon 
this week, to be viewed by an audience 
of but two persons—a picture operator 
and a man in charge of a recording 
phonograph. The performance will be 
given for production for the benefit of 
Thomas McIntosh, who has acquired Aus- 
tralian rights, and who wishes to con- 
duct Australian rehearsals witn the as- 
sistance of the pictures and records. 


Grand—Pictures. Liberty — Pictfres. 
Olympic—Pictures. Harris—Vaudeville. 
Lyceum—Vaudeville. Sheridan Square— 
Vaudeville. Academy—Gurlesque. Gayety 
—Burlesque. Victdria—Burlesque. 


Pittsburgh is in the midst of the great- 
est season in its history. The fact that 
prices in most cases are inflated is not 
the sole reason for the high box office 
receipts. The after-war stimulus has 
taken effect here perhaps to a greater 
extent than elsewhere for it seems that 
industry begets money and both of these 
are prevalent here. 


Jessie Graham, a member of the cast 
of “39 East” company, is a Pittsburgh 
woman, and does some exeellent acting. 


Harry Rankin, a local boy, in advance 
of the Lou Tellegen show, is home pend- 
ing the recovery of the star. 


That the Little Theatre movement can 
succeed despite failures was evidenced 
by the interest“which is growiag tn the 
latest local project. This one seems des- 
tined for a bright future, because the 
actors in it, though amateurs, are far 
from being novices. Local old-timers 
who have been lamenting the progress of 
jazz are growing optimistic as to the 
future locally of the drama. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


By L. B. SKEFFINGTON. 

LYCEUM.—Fred Stone in “Jack O’- 
Lantern.’ 

TEMPLE.—Vaudev ille. 

GAYETY.—Dave Marion. 

COLUMBIA.—“The Merry Madcaps.” 

FAY’S.—“The Love Race,” Hackett 
and Francis, Tyler and Sinclair, Norman 
the Frog Man, Tilyou and Roberts, The 
Gleasons and Fred Houlihan; Francelia 
Billington in “The Day She Paid,” screen 
feature. 

VICTORIA.—Vaudeville and pictures. 

FAMILY.—Ten Melody Maids, Jimmie 
Green, Knight and Gail, Devoy and Day- 
ton, Aerial Rooneys, first half: Kid 
Thomas’ Revue, Howard Martell, The 
Olms, Vannersons, Fielding and Boomer. 
one Lamerts, Three Eddy Sisters, second 
alf. 








Our Factory and Artists at Your Service 


230 WEST 46th STREET 








BEHRENS-LIPSHUTZ CO. 
142 WEST 48TH STREET 
NEW YORE 


COSTUMES 


$08 Wainut St., Philadelphia 


VELVET and 
PAINTED 











SCENERY stunts 


DROPS AND FULL STAGE SETTINGS 
We offer for rent or sale brand new settings and drops in the latest and most gorgeous designs in painted draperies. 
100 new sets and Ideas. Let us submit same for your approval. 


PHONE: BRYANT 9448 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE N. V. A. CLUB HOUSE 


Now Under Construction—Gorgeous Sets in Green and Old Gold. Can Be Inspected During Progress. Watch This Space for Weekly Announcements. 


sommes JACK L. LIPSHUTZ| 





Get Busy! 
Big Reductions 
at MACK’S 


Suits, }~ 


Overcoats ; For One 
AND  : Week Only 


Tuxedos ) , 








VALUES UP TO $60.00 


NOW $32.50 


Mack’s 
lothes Shop 


1582 Broadway 
(Opposite Strand Theatre) 


722-724 Seventh Ave. 
(Opposite Columbia Theatre) 





RIALTO.—“The Spoilers,” all week. 

REGENT.—Norma Talmadge in “She 
Loves and Lies,” all week. 

PICCADILLY.—D. W. Griffith’s “The 
Greatest Question,” all week. 


“The Royal Vagabond” pulled well at 
the Lyceum, the particular drawing ecard 
being that the prices were a dollar high- 
er than for any other shew vresented 
this season. . The higher the prices the 
harder the public falls, it seems, but the 
Show was quite well received.\. Fred 
Stone in “Jack-o’-Lantern” is booked 
for ail next week and the prizes will be 
‘three dollars top. “Chu Chin Chew” 
will follow for a week with $2.50 as top 
price. The usual top price is two dollars. 
War taxes on all these prices are extra. 





Harry D. Crosby, of Batavia, has taken 
a thirty-day option on the Odd Fellows 
Temple in that city, and expects to buy 
the property and remodel it into a thea- 
tre for vaudeville and pictures. The 
option calls for a purchase price of $25,- 
000 and it is estimated that the cost of 
remodeling the building will bring the 
total cost up to $80,000. District Attor- 
ney Kelly is conducting the legal work 
for Mr. Crosby, whose plan is to make 
the theatre community proposition. Sev- 
eral prominent people have agreed to 
back the proposition, it is understood. 





The stock company playing burlesque 
at the Columbia seemagjto have a lot of 
trouble. with chorus girls. Quite a num- 
ber of them have been taken in by the 
police’on various charges from time to 
time, some of them being girls who had 
left home to rise to great histrionic 
heights, as they imagined. 





































ME AGAIN ” 


Starlight Love 


Lyric by Music by 
ARTHUR A. PENN LUCIEN DENNI 


Ia Barcaroie style 

















7 Star-lights here, 
Droop - ing flow'rs, Peet a How I long 
Seems to say ! 
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Stars 


WASONS 1510-6 





es ~ : a 

+ ‘. * 

Duets with the Melody for High oF Low Voice (lead)  * | + 
Quartets for Male. Female and Mixed. Voices 


iy O 


Professional Copies and Orchestrations in Five Keys _ 
Bb (bb toeb) Clctof) Eb (eb tog) F(Ftoa) G (gtob) 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE 


WITM AL COOK, 1562 Broadway, New York 

& (Next to Palace Theatre) 

AL. BROWNE, San, Francisco, Cal., 30S. L. MANNe Denver, Colo., HARRY WALKER, Kansas City, Mo., MORT NATHAN, Los Angeves, Cal., 
antages Bidg.. 424 Barth Block. . Superha Theatre Bidg. 


506 P. 
JACK vee iy 3 a R. I. SIOWEY KLEIN 

; nap St. iN, Salt Lake City, Utah, 2 St. CHARLES WARREN, London, Eng., 
HM. ROSS McCLURE, St. Paul, Minn., 25 Whitmore Apts. boc nowsn"e anal, 0., 2-3-4 Arthur 8t., N. Oxford St., We. 


Emporium Merc. Co. n St. 
THOMAS 3. QUIGLEY, Chicago, Iil., ED. EDWARDS, Philadeiphia, Pa., BARTLETT HOLMES, Detroit BARNEY HAGAN, Seattic, Wath., 
Garrick Theatre Bidg. 35 South Ninth Street. 25 Detroit Opera House. | 500 Montelius Bidg. 























BEASORS Lovie -* 
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THE SPECIAL 
Orpheum 
Circuit 
umber 


be issued by 











“Variety” 
IN MARCH 


T will contain a’complete history of the 
Orpheum Circuit and pen sketches of its 
founders and present executives. 


Other special features will make ‘‘Variety’s’’ 
Special Orpheum Number’ a_ representative 
one of world-wide interest. ' 


ADVERTISING COPY IS NOW ACCEPTABLE 
FOR THE 
ORPHEUM CIRCUIT NUMBER 














George and Harry Kellogg, of Hornell, 
have bought a building in Canisteo which 
they will remodel into an up to date 
movie house. Work will be rushed and 
the house will be ready for business 
early this year. 





One of the most colorful annual affairs 
here is the annual ball masque of the 


Shriners. This year’s event was held on 
Wednesday night and more than 94,920 
was distributed in prizes for costumes, 
et The usual crowd of 10,000 was in 


attendance at the Armory. 





While the influenza has continued to 
increase in the number of cases daily re- 
ported in Rochester, with a correspond- 
ing slight increase in the number of 
deaths from pneumonia, the situation is 
not regarded as alarming by the health 
authorities and no steps have been taken 
to close theatres and other places of 
public assemblage. In Geneva, Warsaw, 
Phelps and many other of the towns and 
cities of this section all such places are 
now closed indefinitely and the same 
rules which were applied during last 
year’s closing are in effect. 





The Lyceum prices reach a $3 top 
this week for the engagement of Fred 
Stone. Next week when “Chu Chin 
Chow” opens the theatre lower floor and 
part of the balcony will be in the $3 
class all week. 


The Strand has adopted a new feature 
for Sunday programs. A good sized band 
furnishes the mysic in addition to the 
regular theatre orchestra. 


Jack Farren is this week celebrating 
his 8th anniversary as manager of the 
Victoria. Jack is one of the real show- 
men of the city and has risen from the 
bottom up, via the picture route. 


SEATTLE. 

By WILBUR. 
METROPOLITAN. — Mitzi Hajos in 
“Head Over Heels’; underlined, “The 


Bird of Paradise,” “Luck of the Navy,” 
English Opera Company, “Maytime.” 

OAK.—Dark. Undergoing repairs. To 
reopen soon as link in Fox chain of 
coast-to-coast theatres. 

ORPHEUM.—Levy Comedy Company in 
“Some Speed,” with Lew White, Ert 
Hunt, Oscar Gerard ahd Bob Sandburg 
in principal roles. 

WILKES.—Alexis Luce and the Wilkes 
Players in “The New Henrietta.” 

_ LYRIC. — Walter Owens Burlesque 
Company. 

MEANY HALL.—Seattle Symphony or- 
chestra concerts. 

MASONIC TEMPLE.—%9, Father and Son 
banquet. 

I. O. O. F. HALL.—First annual concert 
of the Apollo Club, 50 male voices with 
Adam Vandine as director, and Mme. 
Romeyn Jansen, soprano sgoloist. 

CORNISH LITTLE THEATRE.—9 and 
week, Cornish Players In “Kindling.” 


Moroni Olson and Janet Young essay the ° 


roles of Heinie and Maggie. A road 
tour of NorthweSt begins next Sunday 
by this stock organization. 

MOORE.—Orpheum vaudeville headed 
by Marion Morgan dancers. 

PANTAGES.—Little Hip, Napoleon ard 
Pan vaudeville. 

LOEW’S HIPPODROME.—Edward Far- 
rell and vaudeville, 

HIPPODROME. — Vaudeville, 
and dancing. 

ARENA.-——Hocky tournament and ice 





pictures 


skating. 
STRAND. — “The Cinema Murder” 
(film), ‘Strand orchestra, under S. K 


Wineland, featuring “Lucia,” and flute 
solo by Biancone. 

CLEMMER.—Nazimova in “Stronger 
Than Death,” Current Events Weekly, 
Clemmer orchestral program under di- 
rection of Liborious Hauptman. 

COLISEUM.—Mary Pickford in “Poly- 
anna,” symphony orchestra under Reg- 
inald Dunn playing “Night in Granada” 
and “Dardanella,” Malotte concert pro- 
graming “Echoes of the Bali,” “Oh Boy” 
and “March of the Dwarfs.” 

LIBERTY.—“The 13th Commandment,” 
Liberty Pictorial Review, Wallace con- 
cert, featuring ‘Dance It Again” (Wal- 
lace and Freed), “Princess Pat” and 
“Narcissus.” 

LITTLE.—Charles Ray in “The Ege 
Crate Wallop,” Wells’ musical program. 

COLONIAL—Frank Keenan in “The 
False Code,” Jack O’Dale orchestral pro- 
gram. 

REX.—“Flame of the Yukon,” Sn:ythe- 
Knappen musical offerings. 

FLAG, UNION, VICTORY, RIALTO, 
ISIS, IMPERIAL, DREAM, WASHING- 
TON, PALACE, GEM, HIGH CLASS. NEW 


WORLD, STAR, OLYMPUS, SUPERBA, 
GEORGETOWN, PRINCESS, HOME, 


YESLER, GOOD LUCK, MADISON, SO- 
CIETY, QUEEN ANNE, BALLARD, MA- 


JESTIC, EMPRESS, GREENWOOD, 
GREEN LAKE, FREMONT, COWEN 


PARK, VARSITY, YE COLLEGE PLAY- 
HOUSE.—Pictures only. 





John Hamrick, former manager of the 
Rex Theatre, returned Sunday from a 
business trip to California. Mr. Ham- 
rick will leave soon for a three months’ 
trip to Ohio to visit relatives in that 
State. He has not yet decided as to what 
he will do in the future in a business 
way. 


The dramatic season closed at the 


The Triumphant 
Song One-Step 


Absolutely 
Nothing Bigger 
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By LEE DAVID 


B. D. Nice & Co. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


$044 Bway., N.Y. -C. 
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AFLOCK OF HITS FROM THE HOUSE OF MIRACLES | 





bebop FIRST Registered FIRST 


‘WhenM eo 


THIS IS The Big “Baby Smile” Hit 


Copyrighted FIRST ~ Sung FIRST ‘ 


By IRVING BERLIN 


IN ALL. YOUR LIFE You Have Never Heard Such Wonderful Doubles and Patters. 


Ready For You. 





The fnotantaneoas Overnight. --Smashing Song Hit 


SMIRYZA Qt ene -B-A’} 


By IRVING BERLIN 
Cai You Imagine What Material Irving Berlin Wrote For You For This Song? 





Berlin’s Greatest Ballad 


since “When I Lost You” 


‘Was There Ever a Pall 
Like You 


You Will Improve Your Act 100°‘. 


By Using This Wonderful ballad. 





A Thousand Screams and a Million Taughs 


‘Since Katy The Waitress 
Became An Aviatress”’ 





The One Big Melody Hit That Pleases Everyone 


“NOBODY KNOWS” 


GET THE NEW CHORUSES AND NEW CATCH LINES 


An Original Typical Irving Berlin Rag Blues 


‘‘| Left My Door Open 


and My Daddy Walked Out’’ § 








Oh What a Song for Singles and Doubles 


“What A Day That’ll Be’’ 





IRVING BERLIN, Inc. 


1587 Broadway 
New York 


SEE MAX WINSLOW 


MURRAY ro 
119 Nerth Clark Street 
Chicago, I). 


WINTHROP BROOKHOUSE DAVE WOHLMAN 
6 Tremon Stree Savoy Theatre Building 


HARRY KUH 
1107 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EARL TAYLOR 


611 Pantages Building 
San Francisco, Cal. 


2874 West 14th Street 


HAL Me couse : 
1a8 Bae —_ Iph Street 
- Pittsburgh. Pa. oit, Mi a. 


42) Holland Building 
8t. Louis, Mo. 


JOE JACOBSON CLIFF BURNS Aig wt HALLETT 
ety t ilding 


Cleveland, Ohio 959 Windsor Street j§§ j. ‘Kansas » Mo. 


Walnut Hill ELMER OLSON 
= : Pantages Theatre Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. 
, a 


HARRY PEARL 
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ENGLAND 
ALHAMBRA, LONDON 


REVUES 
“NOT LIKELY” 
“5064 GERRARD” 
“NOW’S THE TIME” 
PALACE, LONDON 
“THE PASSING SHOW” 


Stoll, Mess and L. T. V. 
Tours ~ 


w-M AG 1 EY Sra 


in “DANCE DIVERSIONS” 


SAM McKEE, New York “Telegraph” (Palace, New York) says: “Accomplished un- 
usual vaudeville feat, opening the shane. stopped it, because the enthusigstic patrons 
refused to cease their applause until this aienbis, attractive, youthful coupke repeatedly 
bowed their appreciation of this tribute. In daring and speed the MAGLEYS have 
gone far beyond all! other's.” 


TIVOLI, SYDNEY Feb, 23—Bushwick, Brooklyn; March 1— Colonial, New York; March 8—Alhambra, 
TIVOLI, MELBOURNE New York; March 15—Royal, New York; March 22—Eighty-first St.. New York; 


REVUES ., March 29—Orpheum, Brooklyn. 


FRANCE 


CASINO DE PARIS 
ALHAMBRA 
OLYMPIA 

FOLLIES, MARIGNY 


First Appearance in New York in Five Years 
Enormous Success at the Palace, New York, Last Week (Feb. 9) 





























AUSTRALIA ITALY 


MAFFAIL, TARINO 
CASINO, MILANO 
































“MILLION-DOLLAR GIRL” = 1 ; 
Direction, MAX HAYES 
Middle, Western and Southern states. Bast.” Opened to fair business on Mon- BAS 
, . . . - - ASTABLE.—First half, Molli Wil- 
Moroni Olson and Janét Young head che iad : é ; ; >; aS, OLLIE : 
cast in the roles of Heinie and Maggie. day night. So admirably has this com- liams Greatest Show. There is only 


Others in the cast are: Francis Dagmar, Pany been selected—it includes Violet one Mollie Williams. There is only one 


Terrace 
Garden 


Chicago’s Most Beautiful 
Restaurant-Theatre 


Booking High Class Refined 
Attractions 


PI SOT lOO QUARTETTER, Ete. 

Act must be refined and measure up to a standard 
which will be appreciated by the highest class of 
patronage. 

If yom act meets with the requirements above, 
state full particulars to FRED 














communicate and 
HURLEY, Stage Director. 








Cornish Little Theatre this week with 


Byron Foulger, Leah Marie Minard, Joe 
Williams, Mary Barton, William Hallo- 
well and George Hoag. 





The Shapiro, Bernstein Company has 
moved its Seattle offices from the Or- 
pheum Theatre Building to the Monte- 
lius Building, opposite Pantages Theatre. 





Jack Hayden is being featured at the 
Hippodrome show the past two weeks as 
a vocalist. 


The Victory Theatre, 3d and Pike, is 
trying out the innovation of night shows, 
with the house ge ag | open until 
4 a.m. each day. The after, midnight 
patronage seems satisfactory to the 
management. 








Heming, Maurice Freeman, Frank Sheri- 
dan et al—and so long has it been to- 
gether, it presents a well nigh perfect 
picture. Last half, “Twin Beds.” 


WIETING.—First half, dark. Last 
half, “Little Simplicity.” 

B. F. KEITH’S.—tThe bill this week is 
more entertaining than the two programs 
which have preceded it, with the honors 
going to Owen McGiveney and his char- 
acter portrayals from “Oliver Twist.” 
The Jazzland Naval Octet runs a close 
second, and Eddie Buzzell and ‘Peggy 
Parker, presenting “A Will and a Way,” 
scored in third place at the opening 


Emil “Jazz” Casper. And there is but 
one Mildred Campbell. Syracuse got all 
three jn-the “Greatest Show” this week, 
and skowed its appreciation by jamming 
the Bastable to the roof for the opening 
matinee. The box-office record, set by 
Bedini’s “Peek-a-Boo,” was wiped out, 
and the advance sale for the rest of the 
engagement promises to give the Bast- 
able a new three-day high water mark. 
Miss Campbell has the best vioce of 
any prima donna to come here in bur- 
lesque this year. Casper, who works a 
la Bert Williams in blackface, is one 
of Syracuse’s favorite sons, and was 
accorded’ an ovation on Monday after- 





will include the principal cities of the 





Charlies Kenyon’s production “Kindling.” 
The Cornish Players open a road tour SYRACUSE. 
with this production this week, which By CHESTER B. BAHN. 


A waltz ballad surpassing any 
“Pal song, ever written, and it's 
." the Golden West ,too. . 


~SWIRIE INT 


° any mans town let us prove to you 


“#S abear. . We thank you! 


BURTON -SMYTHE MUSIC FIBS. 


523: Burke Bldg - Seattle U.S.C. 


Professionals write or wire,for your copy 
Dance Orchestrations + 25centss 





EMPIRE.—First half, “Three Faces 


matinee Monday. noon. Miss Williams’ “The Unknown 
§ TELEPHONE CABLE 
CIRCLE ADDRESS 
3400 : “FRANGOLD” 


ge | 
AL UNCES 
& Cy, 
SD resamahers . 
/0 WEST 567 STREET 


New York. 


February 9th, 1920 






. ° . 


To the Women of the Theatre :— 


I beg to advise you that we have removed our 
business to the above address. 


In announcing so important an event in my 
career, I feel that it is best to state at this time 
that it will be my aim to preserve the traditions 
of the.profession to which I have consecrated my 
time and effort; that it is my ambition to retain 
the patronage and kindly interest of those I have 
served in the past; and that it is my resolve to 
sell only those things that are individually created 
in my own establishment. 


I. beg to remain 


Yours very sincerely, 


Frances 
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“wow!! 
A COMEDY RIOT| r 


| MANAGERS PRODUCERS BOOKERS 


Estelle 
Bert Gordon| 


COLUMBIA, ‘NEW YORK, 
Sunday, Feb. 22 
Proctor’s 58th St., New York, Feb. 23-25 ' | 


Ask anyone who saw us at Proctor’s Fifth Avenue, New York (Feb. 9-11). 
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Stopped every show, including supper shows!!! f 









GEO. MENCE MAX HART | ta 
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VIOLINIST 
RAYMOND MEYERHOFF . 





ORPHEUM 





STRAND.—First part, “A Daughter of 


Law” is far better than her “The Span- 
Two Worlds.” 


ish Vampire” of last season. And the 


Williams’ chorus comes mighty near to ECKEL—First part, “The Fortune 
being “20 under 20” as the program says. Hunter.” « 

The dressing of the production is all SAVOY.—First part, The  Paliser 
that can be asked, although the sec: nd Case.” ‘ 


act shows little change from last year. 
Last half, “Freckles.” 

TEMPLE.—That the Temple intends to 
continue its fight to hold its patronage 
against the*opposition of the new B. F. 

eith house was further demonstrated 
this week when the Temple headlined th. 
tab version of “When Dreams Come 
True,” and augmented the bill with four 
acts of more than usual strength. 


CRESCENT.—Vaudeville. 


| Blake & Amber Agency 


978 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The Standard Agency of 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


Mrs. Gertrude B. Bosworth offered no 
defense to the divorce action brought by 
her husband, Lewis Leroy Bosworth, 
vaudevillian, when the case was called 
up before Justice William M. Ross in 
supreme Court here on Tuesday. Wit- 
nesses for Bosworth were Utica theatri- 
cal employes and a hotel clerk. The Bos- 
worths were married in Cortland in 1905 
and have no children. They separated 
in March of last year. A brother of! Bos- 
worth testified that he waa the cause of 
having Mrs. Bosworth and a male com- 
panion evicted from a Utica hotel last 


spring. 

Franklin H. Chase, dramatic editor of 
The Syracuse Journal, and dean of lo- 
cal dramatic reviewers, will leave for a 
Southern trip on Saturday. He will be 
gone several months. In his absence, 
Sidney Beaumont Whipple, managing 
editor, will sit in on the dramatic desk. 


BEN and JOHN FULLER 


AUSTRALIAN ENTERPRISES 


‘ ee 
arle Mansions, Piccadilly, London, W. I. Ben Fuller will be located in New York 
next. See W. V. M. A. in Chicago. See Rita Murphy, Ackerman-Harris, San Francisco. 


— 
ern 


Harry Rickard’s Tivoli Theatres Austra 
HUGH D. McINTOSH, Governing Director 


Registered Cable Address: “HUGHMAC,” Sydney. Head Office: TIVOLI THEATRE, Sydney, Australia. 
American Representative NORMAN JEFFERIES @aai Estate trust Bidg., Phitadeiphia 


BERT LEVEY CIRCUIT | 
VAUDEVILLE THEATRES | 


ALCAZAR THEATRE BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 
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AMERICA’S FAVORITE CONTRA TENOR 


WILL QAKLAND 


APPEARING IN 


‘CONCERT 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC, BROOKLYN 


FOR THE AMERICAN LEGION MONDAY EVENING 


FEBRUARY 25th 


PRICES—$3, $2.50, $2, $1 
BOOKING CONCERTS NOW FOR NEXT SEASON 


Personal Representative, M. E. DRENNEN, 2252 81st St., Brooklyn 














PIANIST 
DON VAN BUREN 





THEATRE Mr. Oakland extends many thanks to Mr. Edward Darling for permit- BUSHWICK 
+ +. hd 4 ® * THEATRE 
Week Feb. 23 ting him to appear in concert in Brooklyn while playing the Orpheum Week March 1st 


Complaints that Binghamton theatres 
were not regarding the city fire regula- 
tions which govern the blocking of aislea 


in Playhouses brought prompt actio 
week from Commissioner of Public 
Safety Louis Z. Green. Members of the 


fire department in one house re tl 
found the aisles blocked b ry serene 
who were standing. flee Bh seat a 





With the city schools at Oswero 
as a result of the new indeeane ne 
demic, movie houses in the Starch City 





Vaudeville Acts Wanted at All Times 


The Webster Vaudeville Circuit 


Rnite 29829 Noleaware Ride 
NO ACT TOO BIG—NO SALARY TOO HIGH 


GEO. H. WEBSTER 36 W 
est Randoiph 8&t., 
General Manager . Phone Majestic me 








I CAN FILL YOUR OPEN -TIME 


If you are in New England—Write or Wire 


Louis E. Walters Amusement Agency 


180 TREMONT ST.—BOSTON, MASS. 


Tel. BEACH 996 


IRVING M. COOPER 


ARTISTS’ REPRESENTATIVE 


1416 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
JOE COOPER, Gen. Mar. 








Phone: Bryant 4218 


SAVOY THEATRE 


IN THE HEART OF 


SAN FRANCISCO 


House available for Road Attractions 


“FLO FLO” DID $14,890 
WIRE OR WRITE FOR OPEN TIME 


SAMUEL B. GROSSMAN, Manager 
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E. F. ALBEE, President _. ss J. MURDOCK, Generai Manager F. F. PROCTOR, Vice-President 


B. F. Keith's Vaudeville Exchange 


(AGENCY ) 





3 (Palace Theatre Building, New York) 
B.F. KEITH °*. * . ° EDWARD F.:ALBEE A. PAUL KEITH F. F. PROCTOR 
Founders 


Artists 's can book ‘Midis by addressing S. K. HODGDON : 


Marcus Loew's B. S. MOSS 
BOOKING AGENCY heatrical Enterprises 


: AMALGAMATED 
General Executive Offices VAUDECILLE AORMEY 


Putnam Building, Times Square, M. B. SIMMONS, General Booking Manager 


New York MOVED TO BROADWAY 
EES aes THEATRE BUILDING 


1441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

















J. H. LUBIN 





Mr. Lubin Personally Interviews Artists Daily 


emapeats Feiber & Shea 


A 


steiasia tenet tetitins ara 1493 Broadway 
J C. MATTHEWS in Charge ( Patras: “actiddessr ) 
New Yerk City 











PAUL DURAND | 


ARTISTS’ REPRESENTATIVE 






PRODUCER AND MANAGER OF VAUDEVILLE ACTS 


Beoking exclusively with the — VAUDEVILLE EXCHANGER, ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 
affiliated circuits. 














NEW ADDRESS: PAUL, DURAND, hy re Flee Pe alace Theatre Ann WILLIAM FOX CIRCUIT 
om OF THEATRES ; 
The Western Vaudeville | WILLIAM FOX, President 
4 ° 2 Executive Offices: 130 West 46th St., New York City 
Managers’ Association “JACK W. LOEB 
JOHN J. NASH, Business Manager THOMAS J. CARMODY, Becking Manager EDGAR ALLEN. 














[i Floer State-Lake Theatre Big. CHICAGO, ELL. Personal interviews with artists from 12 to 6, or by appointment. 
— | - 
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BEST PLACES TO STOP AT 








LEONARD HICKS an). HOTEL GRANT 


Madison and Dearborn Streets 





(Of the Better Class—Within Reach of Economical Folks) 

Under the direct supervision of the owners. Located in the heart of the city, just off 
Broadway, close to all booking offices, principal theatres, department stores, traction 
lines, “L” road and subway. 

We are the largest maintainers of housekeeping furnished apartments specializing te 
y mre ecw folks. We are on the ground daily. This alene insures prempt service and 


sea LL BUILDINGS EQUIPPED WITH STEAM HEAT AND ELECTRIC LIGHTS 
HILDONA COURT HENRI COURT 


341 te 347 West 45th St. Phone: e: Bryant 6255 S12, 314 and SIG West 48th St. 
A buliding de taxe. Just 
apartments arranged in sultes of one, two and three ra lA, apartments of thres and four reoms with 
rooms, with tiled bath and shower, tiled kitchens, ki and private bath. "Phone: tin each apart- 
kitchenettes. These apartments embody every luxury —" 
$17.00 Up Weekly 


known to modern science. 
THE DUPLEX 





$55.00 Up Monthly: $16.00 Up Weekly 


YANDIS COURT 





241.247 West 43rd St. Phone: Bryant 7912 325 and 330 West 43rd St. Phone: Bryant 4233-613! 
One, three and four room apartments, with kit- - Three and four reome with bath. furnished to a 

_mnemettss, private bath and telephones. ves = oe ¢ Sa: that excels — tn =e 

""faewe,_egurtmente are noted for is one - = — os agartments accom 


ults. 
$12.00 V Pym $9.58 Up Weekly 
P Address all communications te M. Claman 
Principal Office—~Yandis Court, 241 West 43rd Street, New York 
Apartments can be seen evenings. Office in each building. 


“The Keystone of Hotel Hospitality” 
Offers Special Weekly Rates to the Profession 


500 Housekeeping Apartments 


LARGEST 


CHICAGO 





AND BEST EQUIPPED 


POSING ROOMS IN THE COUNTRY 


GRAND PIANO FURNISHED FOR ALL MUSICAL ACTS 


ALL KINDS OF SCENERY AND SPOT LIGHT 


is EP? 


OPEN SUNDAYS 


BLoon 


STV7e°Lave BLOG ~ 
CHICAGO 


Cy Acs © es & ars 





Phone Randolph 3393 








Between 46th and é7th Streets 
Strietly Prefessicnal 


THE ADELAIDE 


754-756 EIGHTH AVENUE 


One 
Three, Feer and Five-Reom High-Class Furnish 
MRS. GEORGE HIEGEL, Mer. 


Bl ef Breadway 
PR Re Up 
Phones: Bryent 6050-1 








Tel. Bryant 554-555-7833 One Block te Times Square 


The Edmonds Furnished Apartments 


MRS. GEORGE DANIEL, Preprietress 
Catering Exclusively to the Profession Special Summer Rates frem June to September 
776-78-80 EIGHTH AVENUE Between 47th and 48th Streets 


Private Bath and *Phone NEW YORE Office: 
in Each Apartment 778 EIGHTH AVENUE 


Open All Year 


warms or) §=PELHAM HEATH INN 
Pelham Parkway, st Eastchester Avenucs; and 


BLOSSOM HEATH INN 


Merrick Read, Lyubreek, L. L Unequeled in Cuisine and Service. 


Under direction of H. & 3. Susskind 











Phone: Bryant 1944 Gee. P. Schneider, Prop. 


THE BERTHA cides 


Complete for Housekeeping. Clean and Airy. 
323 West 43rd Street NEW YORK CITY 


Private Bath, 3~4 Rooms. Catering te the comfort and convenience of the professien. 
Steam Heat and Electric Light - - - - $9.50 Up 


8. BR. 0 


13 chairs. 


8s. 
Pia ying te Capacity every night, so have remodeled, adding 13 more chairs and 10 tables, 
bat ne Full Cees allowed. My steaks and chops are just the same as when I had 


“The 13th Chair” “PETE” SOTEROS 


NEXT DOOR TO THE COLONIAL THEATRE, 30 WEST RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 


R. O. 





m~ 














If You Eat at Wolpin’s, Ruben’s, Freeman's, Claridge, Gertner’s, St. Regis or Childs— 
you will like our feed. 


SPOTLIGHT RESTAURANT 


Between Woods and Garrick Theatres on Randolph Street 
The Best of Everything te Eat. “DOC” STORM, Mgr. (Formerly of Victeria 4) CHICAGO 

















Ag 
: 
i 
Fj 


its Westminster Abbey. Egypt bas Ste Pyramids. Washingtee has ls 
Statue of Liberty. CHICAGO has its 


LACE 


Ghow Jacut of the Cheertui 
Sherman, Gity Hall and Gollggs tom. 
Pres. 








IRVINGTON HALL 


355 TO 359 WEST 51ST STREET Phene: CIRCLE 6640 
An elevator, fireproof building of the newest type, having every devices and 
Apartments are beautifully and consist of 2, 3 and 4 rooms, with kitchens and 
kitchenettes, tiled bath and ‘phone. rongi7.00 Up Weekly 
Address all communications to Charles Tenenbaum, Irvingten Hall. 
No connection with any other house. 











CATER TO THE PROFESSION 


FOOD FOR THE BODY 


HOME COOKING MES. LEVY’S KITCHEN 
242 West 46th St, Opp. N. V. A. 
FLORENCE LESTRO, Mgr. Open 12 Neep te 1.30 A. M. 











MY CELLAR’S 
fer Bohemieee 


THE GRIDDLE 


40 Eddy St., San Francisco 
Adjacent to everywhere, ape all 


Waffles, Hot Cakes, Ete —ilke Noms 
Herbert Moeyerield, Accom modater 




















voluntarily curtailed their hours this 
week. The houses will be open from 4 
to 5 p. m. and from 7 to 11 p. m. 


movie and vaudeville house if the plans 
of George E. Scherrer of this city, who 
has just incorporated a new amusement 
company, go through. Scherrer, who is 
general manager of the Savoy Thcatre 
here and is interested in picture houses 
in Buffalo and Rochester, has purchased 
a site for the Corning house at Walnut 
and Market streets, that city. The Syra- 
cuse theatrical] man, with his counsel, 
W. P. Gannon, of this city, 





Corning will have a new $250.000 of the estate of Ernest 


executor, 





and an archi- 








tect, are now 12 Corning. The new house the Fourth Ambulance Company f this 

will seat 1,500 persons. city in Texas and France. Layden now 
Improvements are being made to the doing a single over e@ circuit in Pexas. 

Holman Opera House at Pulaski. The 

house will be entirely redecorated, the Geneva is the first city te cloge its 


couatract being held by R. O. Youngs, 
of New York. 


Manager Stephen Bastable, of the Bas- 
table, a creditor, held up the judicial 
settlement of the accounts of Fred G 
Dutton of Onondaga Valley as executor 
oods in 8u- 
préeme Court here. Mr. Bastable’s claim 
for office rental was rejected by the 
He seeks a chance to prove 
his claim, so that he may participate as 

a creditor in cage a dividend is declared. 


Syracuse will furnish vaudeville with 
anew team. The members are John R. 
Layden and Albert J. Moss, who took u 
the amusement game while serving wit 


heatr t 
The step was taken by the health au: 


thorities and affects al] churches as well 
as public gathering places. The regula- 
tions are more drastic, if anything, than 
those in force last year. 





Although rehearsals had begun for 
“Litte Women,” which was to have been 
given by the Drama League of Syracuse 
and the Syracuse Colony of New England 
Women, an eleventh hour change in 
plans was made last week, and the Al- 
cott dramatization was shelved in favor 
of Clyde Fitch’s “The Climbers.” The 
og A will be staged at the Wieting Feb. 
26-28. 





Supervisor Harry Cohen thoroughly 
enjoyed the performance of “The Royal 
Vagabond.” Cohen spotted in the show 
George Coogan, former! of this city. 
The supervisor secured. a Municipal 
Court summons, had Attorney Hunt 

write across the face of it, “Plaintiff 
claims defendant is liable to arrest and 








imprisonment in this action,” and then 
had a marshal wait for Coogan’s exit. 
Cohen claims that Coogan several years 
ago secured a diamond ring after sign- 
ing a conditional sale contract. Cohen 
wants the ring back or cash. 





No Coney Island resort will be built 
at Campbell’s Point on the St. Lawrence 
where many of the profession have sum- 
mer cottages. That was the expressed 
feeling of the stockholders of the new 
Campbell Point Association at a recent 
meeting. The board of directors, re- 
elected with but one exception, will meet 
today to elect officers. 





Ralph Ince and his company are at 
Lake Placid where they are shootin 
scenes for “Smiling Holiday,” a five ree 
ofthe Alaskan frontier. Ince is direct- 
ing with Zena Keefe playing the femi- 
nine lead. For use in the picture, a whal- 
ing ship, 65 feet long, is being construct- 
ed. An Alaskan village is also peing 
put up on the grounds of the Lake Placi 
Club. One of the big scenes will be the 
burning of the ship after a fight on 
board. Ince expects to have the picture 
ready for eereaes about March 16. t 
will cost $756,000 


Closing of the movie houses in Bing- 
hamton on Sundays is resulting in a 
record- reeing Monday’s business. Ned 
J. Kornblite, the Ko-De-Ko Company, 
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ACKNOWLEDGED BY | a 
MANAGERS—PRESS—and PUBLIC ]| | 


BEST ORPHEUM CIRCUIT SHOW 





SEEN IN 
YEARS 





FRANK SINCLAIR 


GEORGE CHOOS SUBLETS 
THE 


LITTLE COTTAGE 


ACCOMMODATING 


GOLDIE COLLINS 


And Their “Charming Acquaintances” 


usica 


CLIFF DIXON 


SEASON 
1919-20 














a 


Miss EDITH 
CLIFFORD 


PLEASING TO THE 


EYE and EAR 


ROY INGRAHAM 
AT THE PIANO 





HICKEY 
BROS. 


VARIETIES 


OF 


VAUDEVILLE 





Miss UNA 
CLAYTON 


ASSISTED BY 
HERBERT GRIFFIN 


IN 


“KEEP SMILIN’ ” 











SAM 
HEARN 


THE RUBE 
WITH HIS 


FIDDLE and BOW 








ISHIKAWA 
BROS. 


JAPAN’S 
NOTED — 


EQUILIBRISTS 











' In NEW SONGS 








MAX FORD 


AND 


HETTY URMA 


and DANCES 
CHARLES SEVILLE 


Accompanist 
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PvE FOUND THE 


STING PLACE OF THE BLUEBIRI 


A. HEADLINER _ As a Solo, Double or Quartet__ ITS IRRESISTIBLE __ |} | 


e J OH! MY LADY |Z} 














Wa WON'T WOU LISTEN TO MY SERENADE >) P 
a a DECIDED NOVELTY. EQUALLY APPEALING AS A SOLO OR QUARTET <§ 


A RARE PICKANINNY SONG — WONDERFUL FOR A “SPOT” 
PROFESSIONAL MATERIAL 
READY cs 


> 
= she a 
wy 
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CAD WAY, New YoRK 

















A 3-Room Apartment 
$325 VALUE 





A 4-Room Apartment $500 








Liberty Loan HOLZWASSE Write for our 
Bonds 100-Page 
Accepted as Cash 1417-1423 THIRD AVENUE Catalog 
At Fall Face NEAR 60" STREET Ilastrated with 
Valae on Any Engravings 
and All F U RNITURE ae 
Purchases © Sale Circular 
: Cash or Credit 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE STAGE 


to whom the artistic in furniture presents ever its strongest appeal, should follow the 
example of the hundreds of leading members of the profession who have furnished their 
homes through us, and thereby not only save from 25% toe 40% on the price, but avail 
themselves ef the privilege of our convenient deferred payment system, the most liberal 
in New York for over a quarter of a century. 


LIBERAL TERMS 
Value |Week [Month 
$1 


100 | $2.00 | $8.00 
Consisting of all Incomparably Rich 
Period Furniture $245 aoes a4 atese Period Furniture. . $585 


$300 | $3.00 ($12.00 
$400 | $4.00 ($16.00 


$5.00 |$20.00 $1,000 VALUE 
$500 VALUE La A ts U . 
Period Furniture 375 es * $5,000 Si ad Elaborate Designs $750 
of Rare Beauty.. . Special 15 in Period Furniture 
Basily reached from West Side Cash q We Deliver by Auto Truck 
86th or 58th St. Crosstown Gua, Discount Oo Direct to Your Door. 

















A 5-Room Apartment 
$700 VALUE 





A 6-Room Apartment 





PAUL PETCHING 


THE MUSICAL 
FLOWER GARDEN 


Whimsical—Novel—Appealing 


An Act that contains the three great ele- 
ments that have made Vaudeville the 
Favorite Amusement of the American 
People: BEAUTY, COMEDY and MUSIC. 


Direction GENE HUGHES 














owner,of the Symphony, Star and Ar- 
mory, declared it was impossible handle 
the crowds at his houses last Monday. 
He estimates that over a thousand film 
fans were turned away. Exceptional 
heavy patronage was reported at the 
Armory and Stone. Increased crowds 
was also the story at the People’s, the 
Grand, the Regus and the Court. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


By HARDIE MEAKIN. 
KEITH’ Vaudeville. _The Mosconi 
Brothers with their entire family head- 


7 & 
NAL.—Elsie Ferguson making 








her return to the dramatic stage after 
a sojourn in the “movies” in Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “Sacred and Profane Love.” Open- 
ed for its first showing Monday night 
before a large and brilliant audience. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 


POLI’S.—An opening that has caused 
considerable conjecture and talk as well 
as interest took place Monday night, at 
this house, when A. H. Woods presented 
Theda Bara in a dramatic offering, “The 
Blue Flame” in three acts and seven 
scenes. The piece is the George V. Ho- 
bart and John Willard and is founded 
on Lata Vance Nicholson’s play of the 
same title. Reviewed in detail else- 
where in this issue. 








New York: Astor Theatre Bldg. 


SWEEPING FROM COAST TO COAST 


“LITTLE. BABY” 


SHUBERT-BELASCO.—The third open- 
ing performance in one week, not an 
usual occurrence in this city during the 
past season, took place at this house on 
Sunday night when_Arthur Kline pre- 
sented his latest pro@uction, “Every Lit- 
tle Thing,” by Wilson Collinson. The 
cast includes Arthur Alysworth, Wilford 
Clarke and Ione Bright. Reviewed else- 
where in this issue. 


SHUBERT-GARRICK.—Lowell Thomas 
and picturization of his travels with 
General Allenby in the Holy Land have 
been brought over from a successful 
showing in England and the films of 
that journey attracted a good house 
Sunday night at the opening. Mr. Thomas 
appears in person, lecturing with the 
showing of the pictures. Percy Burian 
is managing the American tour. 


COSMOS.—Tameo Kajiyama Company; 
The Little Cafe; Gould and Allman; Mol- 
ly Darlin; Thomas Potter Dunn; W. 8S. 
Harvey and Company; Mills and Morley; 
Feature films. 

GAYETY.—Ben Welch. 

FOLLY.—Jazz Babies. 

LOEW’S PALACE.— Wallace Reid in 
“Double Speed.” 

LOEW’S a —Mary Pickford 
in “Pollyann 

MO OORE'S_ *RIALTO. —Katherine Mac- 
Donald in “Turning Point.” 

CRANDALUL’S METROPOLITAN.— 
Pauline Frederick in “The Palsier Case.” 











| NEW FRENCH MODEL 


STYLE S00)--Sae strap hr Ag te Ghee Oey 
Satia, Colors: 
Pink, Emeraid iereon, Stas a La vamp. 


511 6th Avenue, near 3Sist “| 








290 Sth Avenue, at Sist Street 


= —— ——. ; 














MOORE’S GARDEN.—‘Huckleberry 
Finn.” 





Lawrence Beatus, after one of his big- 
gest weeks at the Palace theatre, switch- 
ed the Mary Pickford film to the Colum- 
bia for an additional week. 





The Famous Players Lasky production 
of Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn” is 
breaking all records at Moore’s Garden 
theatre, 


Tetrazzini sings at Poli’s during the 
coming week. 





The appearance of Fokine and Fokina 
at the National Theatre Sunday night 
had to be cancelled because of Michael 
Fokine being taken down with the “flu” 
and rather than give half the perform- 
ance with Mme. okina, the joint ap- 
pearance of these two artists has been 
ot for a later date not as yet definitely 
set. 


A circus is being staged at the Liberty 
Hut in front of the Union station for 
the benefit of the District of Columbia 
American Legion. 





(FOX TROT) : 


A great single or double number for your act 


HI BROWNING MUSIC CO. 


Prof. Dept., 








Send for your Professional Copy and Orch. today 


Toledo, O.: 817 Jefferson Ave. 


SCENERY BY EDWIN H. FLAGG STUDIOS 


THE HOUSE OF HARMONY 


CHICAGO 
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GEORGE CHOOS 


SUBMITS HIS 


SIX 
SCINTILLATING STARS ‘oe 


in anne es 


EDDIE VOGT INCLUDING “ DOROTHY SOUTHERN 


EDDIE VOGT 


HARRY ELLSWORTH 
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IN 


“THE LOVE SHOP” 


A: Rhapsody in Velvet, Silk and Lace 


LYRICS BY BOOK BY MUSIC BY 
DARL MacBOYLE 3 FRED DE GRESSAC WALTER L. ROSEMONT 

















B. F. KEITH’S 
PALACE THEATRE, 
KE ~= Next Week, Feb. 23rd 


CLAIRE 
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on & new serial and the Horkheimer 
Brothers are in New York engaging peo- 
ple for the cast. 





purchased 


in story 


the rights to 
“Sayonara.” 


for France to 


Anne Wallach has been engaged to 
‘<<. > , + Ta wine > 


fim ae nen 
4a0iThics pro- 


Gladys Leslie has just finished her new 
feature, “A Child for Sale,” one of Ivan 
Abramson’s productions. 


Earle Williams’ latest feature, “The 
Fortune Hunter,” written by Winchell 
Smith, is now being released. — 

Harry Morey is now at work on his 
new picture, “The Sea Rider,” by Harry 
Dittmar. 





William Bernard, of the Realart sales 
forces, San Francisco branch, is on the 
Sick list with the mumps 

John McKeon has been ill for the past 
fortnight with the “fiu” and won’t be 
about until next week. 

Isaac Wolper, president of Mayflower, 
who has had two attacks of influenza, 
has returned to his office. 

Abe Sablosky, of the Stanley Booking 
o., has been confined to his home in 
hiladelphia with a severe cold. 

Samuel Goldwyn has entered into an 
agreement with Arthur B. Reeve to pro- 
duce the author's “Craig Kennedy” series. 





Olive Thomas’ sixth Selznick produc- 
tion has undergone a change of title from 
“Glorious Youth” to “Youthful Folly.” 





Goldwyn has purchased “The Girl With 
the Jazz Heart,” a story by R. Terry 
Shannon. 





Marcus Loew opened two houses Mon- 
day, one at London, Ont., and a remodeled 
house at Nashville, Tenn. 





Owen Moore wili be the star in “The 
Wilderness Fear,” a recently purchased 
Story by Selznick. 





Ann May, leading woman for Charles 
Ray in “Paris Green,” arrived in New 
York from the west coast. 





Owen Moore and the Selznick interests 
are holding a series of conferences in- 
volving a new deal. 





Lillian Bradley, the singer, who has 
been booking vaudeville, will, beginning 
March 1, book picture players as well. 

Salisbury Field has joined the literary 
Staff of Cecil B. DeMille and has gone 
to the coast. 








Earle Williams left New York for Los 
Angeles last Sunday to take the last 
scenes of his latest feature, “Capt. 
Smith.” 





H. Cooper Cliffe has been selected ‘for 
a@ prominent part in “Half an Hour,” 
eo Daiton’s picture being made by 

. P.-L. 





Thomas Meighan has finished his first 
starring picture, “The Prince Chap,” at 
the West Coast studios of the Famous 
players-Lasky Corpcration. 





George A. Carlin, late of the Evening 
Sun editorial] staff, has been added to the 
Metro publicity forces, which is pre- 
Sided over by J. A. E. Meador. 





With John C. Flinn’s promotion to an 
executive post with the F. P. L. forces 
Jerome Beatty has been given charge o 
the publicity staff. 





William Duncan and his company have 
just started work on his new serial, 
“The Silent Avenger.” They are working 
in the Santa Monica Mountains. 





Herbert Rawlinson has just completed 
the filming of “Passers-By,” the Black- 
ton adaptation of the play by C. Haddon 
Cham bers. 





Sylvia Breamer has been signed by 
Mayflower to appear in a series of film 
versions of the Robert W. Chambers 
novels to be directed by Sydney A. 
Franklin. 





Major N. M. Cartmell, who plays the 
captain in “The Copperhead,” has been 
placed in charge of the picture activities 
of the government in its drive for 75,099 
recruits 





Dorothy Walters, who has made a suc- 
cess of Mrs. O’Dare in “Irene,” has been 
selected by John S. Robertson to play 
the Irish washwoman in “Away Goes 
Prudence.” 

“The Madonna of the Slums,” the tenth 
picture of the Stage Women’s War Re- 
lief series featuring Holbrook Blinn and 
Jeanne Eagelse, will be released next 
week. 
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scenes for her new 
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“The Memento,” based on the O. Henry 


story by 


Griffith's next Vitagraph feature: Earle 


Metcalfe 
role, 


The Balboa Pictures are going to put 


Corinne Griffith has returned to New 
k with her company from Sauger- 


They will stay three 
months. 


John T. Tippett, who was to have 
sailed for New York last week on the 
Kaiser Augusta Victoria, sailed Tuesday 


Y., where she has been taking on the Carmania. 


feature, “The Me- 


The Educational Film Corp. is opening 
up exchanges throughout the country for 
the handling of short subjects of all 
kinds, intending to operate along those 
lines on an extensive plan. 


the same title, will be Corinne 


is to play the principal male 





June Caprice has completed a screen 
adaptation of Oliver D. Bailey’s play. 


DEATHS. 


Mrs. Ethel Broadwick. 

Mrs. Ethel Broadwick died Feb. 12 
in San Francisco as the result of a 
2,000-feet drop from an aeroplane when 
her parachute failed to work. The de- 
ceased was a “stunt” woman and was 
demonstrating a parachute patented 
by her husband. 


Film Reviews will be found on page 40, 
this issue. 

















UR activities and energies are dedicated to 
the principle of artistic achievement. 


We shall establish our standard on story values. 


The policy on which we have organized is first, 
last and all the time good stories. 


_ We shall place judgment upon our material only 
insofar as our staff finds the stories adaptable for 
picturization. Weaim to picturize only big-selling 
books and successful plays that have great picture 
value. At the present time we have more of this 
material than we can produce in several years. 


To assist the ‘“‘box office” pull of a good story, 
exhibitors have united. in advising us to use 
“stars,” but not to change the story to suit the 
talents of a star—the story is the thing. We will 
get picture-stars to fit our picture-stories. 


Our methods for insurance of success are—first, 
picture stories; second, directors and players se- 
lected to suit the story; third, perfection of organi- 
zation to mould these elements and to place them 
on the screen. 


GIBRALTAR PICTURES <= 


Arthur F. Beck Charles C. Burr 


Executives 


133-5-7 W. 44th St. New York City 
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MOVING PICTURES 








INSIDE STUFF 


ON PICTURES 





In the sending of Ralph Block to 
London recently, Goldwyn is apparent- 
ly intent on a wide publicity campaign 
over there. Block was formerly dra- 
matic editor of the New York Tribune 
and drew attention later as a Wash- 
ington correspondent. His salary with 
Goldwyn is said to be $15,000 yearly. 
Nat Olds, his. successor in New York, 
was formerly advertising manager for 
the Kayser Silk Company. 

The Capitol management was last 
week in the throes of a dispute with 
Joe Jackson, the pantomimic bicyclist. 
Jackson was engaged for ten weeks by 
the Capitol people under a contract 
which permitted them to farm him out 
if they so desired. After playing the 
house for a fortnight, Jackson was 
notified that he would be expected to 
appear elsewhere, among other places 
some of the three-a-day houses in New 
York. Jackson takes the stand that 
white he can be sublet by the terms of 
his contract, the farming him out to 
a small-time vaudeville house is in- 
jurious to his reputation as a big time 
artist. 





The stage is being set for a bitter 
fight to the end between the New York 
State Exhibitors and the various pro- 
ducers.. The issue that concerns the 
exhibitor right now is the percentage 
angle on rentals of feature films, and 
the desire of the exhibitors to lift the 
percentage.basis of rentals giving pref- 
erence to a outright rental is making 
for a new organization among exhib- 
itors to offer ultimate combat. 

As the situation appears right now, 
question divides itself upon the merits 
of fairness. The producer contends 
that he is entitled to more money on 
a really “big” feature, and gets its by 
percentage playing, while the exhibitor 
is dissatisfied with the producers’ con- 
tention of the latter’s “fairness.” 





A comic event last week proved to 
those back stage at the Capitol that 
William G. Stewart is boss of that 
side of the footlights. At least that 
goes for the musicians. Stewart had 
occasion to “call” one of the musicians 
for an error during rehearsals. The 


musician later talked with the direc-. 


tor over the phone and the conversa- 
tion grew so warm he was invited to 
Stewart’s office. He appeared with 
two other musicians, prepared to start 
something. The incident found a cli- 
max when Stewart placed the unruly 
one across his knees and spanked him, 
whereupon his mates fled. 


DEALS IN DENVER. 
Denver, Feb. 18. 

Three deals, involving nearly $3,000,- 
000, were consummated in the interest 
of the moving picture industry in Col- 
orado last week. 

On the heels of leasing the Tabor 
theatre building two week ago for an 
amount approximately $1,000,000, the 
Goldwyn Distributing Co., of New York 
City, last week, completed one of the 
largest real estate transactions in the 
history of Denver, by purchasing the 
America theatre building for $1,000,000, 
together with the property on an op- 
posite corner, occupied by the Douglas 
Shoe Company, for $750,000, according 
to A. S. Aronson, vice-president of the 
company. 

The latter site wll be used for the 
erection of a first-class hotel, housing a 
theatre on its first floor. This will give 
the Goldwyn company theatres on 
three of the four corners at Sixteenth 
and Curtis streets, the liveliest corners 
along the Great White Way. The 
America theatre building, just pur- 
chased for $1,000,000, originally sold for 
$30,000. 

Another big deal was put across by 





George P. Greaves, well known Den- 
ver exhibitor, with interests in the 
Rialto and Princess theatres. At a net 
rental of a sum said to exceed $1,000,- 
000, Mr. Greaves leased from Richard 
Clough, at Colorado Springs, for 99 
years, the Princess theatre and twelve 
single properties adjoining it on the 
east. 

It is Mr. Greaves’ intention to en- 
large the Princess, making it one of 
the largest playhouses in the west. Be- 


sides his Denver interests, Mr. Greaves 
owns two playhouses in Pueblo, Colo., 
and two in Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Representing the Arrow Photo Plays 
Corporation, Joseph J. Goodstein, man- 
ager of the Denver offices, purchased 
the Princess theatre building and its 
concessions at Pueblo, Colo., for $60,- 
000. The house will be operated by Ar- 
row after March 1. 





CLEGG AND SELZNICK. 
London, Feb. 18. 
Chester Clegg, formerly representa- 
tive here for Famous Players-Lasky, 
has signed a contract to distribute the 
Selznick films here. He is sailing for 
America shortly on a six weeks’ visit. 











CParamount - 





Carter De Vaven Comedy 
Mr, and Mrs, CARTER 


De HAVEN 
‘HOODOOED*.™ 











INCORPORATIONS. 


Philadelphia Bijou Theatre, Manhattan, 
$50,000; J. L. Goodstein, I. Weiner, B. 
Laski, 150 West 118th street, New York. 

Bardavon Theatres Corp., Pougchkeep- 
sie, 2.500 shares prefer 1 st k, $100 
$2,500 shares ry n c no par 
value; active capital, $ BE. Elting, 
H. R. Gur } 3m h igh- 
c<eenatiea 

T. & A. Amusement Corporation, Man- 
hattan, $28,000; L. Trau ls. A. Pegrersie, 
H Katz, 238 East Th | at t New 
; k. 

Asher Productions, Ma rttan pic- 

ires, $5,000; G. A. Enr i lL. Burke, 

H. Hadley, Kew Gards« New York. 


Chateau-Thierry, Manhattan, motion 
pictures; B. Strauss, 8S. H Basch, le 
Hoffman, 1,041 Madison avenue, New 
York. 
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YOU CAN’T LOSE! 


ake if you show ‘‘Hoodooed”’ 


broke a mirror that morning 


Even if you walked under a lad- 
der and dreamed of a black cat 


the first Paramount-Carter De Haven 
Comedy, your theatre will be filled 
with happy, laughing people. 

The Carter De Havens have been 
making people laugh for years. But 


funny as “Hoodooed.” 


They’re Good Luck Twins, and 
they’ll take the jinx off your box- 


Story by Keene Thompson 


by Charles Parrott 
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spilled the salt and 
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FRENCH PICTURE NOTES. 


Paris, Feb. 5. 
Leonce Perret is at present in Paris. 


E. H. Montagu, of London, is asso- 
ciated with C. Helfer and reopened the 
latter’s renting office here for Ameri- 
can and British films. 


Lillian Gruze has renewed her con- 
tract with the Cines Co. and will re- 
turn to Italy this summer for a number 
of reels. 


The Mogador Palace has been show- 
ing as a feature “Cabiria” by Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, which was presented for 
some weeks at the Theatre du Vaude- 
ville when a picture house during 1916. 


“The Lock-keeper’s Secret,” filmed 
in Belgium, is to be released as an in- 
ternational picture. Lois Meredith 
holds the part of a typical Belgian milk- 
girl wth her cart drawn by a dog, and 
is supported by a French actor. 
Desfontaines, under the direction of a 
British producer with a Bell & Howell 
camera. A child aged 5 years, La Petite 
Odette, is remarkable in the film. 


MAYFLOWER AND C. S. 


Emile Chautard has just completed a 
new feature dealing with Christian 
Science for Mayflower. The picture is 
as yet unnamed, and it is planned by 
the Mayfiower to make a special re- 
lease of it and not include it with the 
productions of Chautard which they 
have contracted to place through a 
releasing organization. 

This will be the second of the 
Christian Science productions that this 
company has fostered, “The Miracle 
Man” being the first, and being highly 
successful as well as splendid propa- 
ganda for the Science Church. It is 
reported that the financial backing 
which Wolper has in Boston is closely 
aligned with the Science Church and 
they are to have one propaganda pic- 
ture a year from the Mayflower for the 
backing. 


ELFIE FAY WANTED. 


The Pathe Co. is waging a publicity 
campaign trying to locate Elfie Fay. 
According to report the former stage 
comedienne is supposed to be in Eng- 
land. There are those, however, who 
believe that the famous Elfie of “Belle 
of Avenue A” fame, is really in retire- 
ment in this country waiting for the 
picture people to work themselves up 
to a fever heat for her services and 
when the dollar sign that is satisfying 
to her is reached she will step grace- 
fully forth. 


NO OFFER TO BLANK. 

The report that A. H. Blank, the First 
National franchise holder in the Des 
Moines territory, had received an offer 
from Goldwyn for his houses and had 
practically closed a deal with them was 
denied by J. D. Williams of the First 
National executive offices this week. 

There were also denials from Mr. 
Biank’s associates in the west. 


UTICA PICTURE MEETING. 
Utica, Feb. 18. 

The annual convention of the New 
York State Picture League will “be 
held March 9 at the Hotel Utica. 
Fifteen hundred exhibitors will attend. 
The program will include a ball in the 
State Armory. Some action will be 
taken by the league in opposition to 
a censorship measure proposed at Al- 
bany, which the exhibitors feel is an 
unjust one. Rollin W. Meeker today 
filed in the County Clerk’s office a 
discharge of a mortgage for $20,000 
held by the forme: owner, Frank A. 
Keeney, upon the Armory Theatre, 
which he sold to Ned J. Kornblite a 
year ago. 


SUE SELZNICK FOR $37,000. 


The case of Mitchell Lewis against 
Cyrus J. Williams for an acounting of 
the profits of the Mitchell Lewis pro- 
cuctions which were released through 
the Lewis J. Selznick organization, has 
been changed to a suit for damages, 
Nathan Burkan, attorney for the 


screen star, asking for $37,000 from. 


the courts for his client. Lewis was 
to receive $500 weekly and 25 per cent. 
of the profits of the pictures after the 
production cost had been returned. 


SHIPPING FILMS FASTER. 


The post office authorities at the 
51st street sub-station advise the ship- 
ment of films would be accomplished 
more quickly if material for up-state 
could be taken direct to the Grand 
Central Station. Films going to Jer- 
sey State and outlying districts should 
be taken direct to the main office. 


PROHIBITS AMERICAN FILM. 


The importation of American films 
into Finland has been prohibited by 
the Financial Council of that country 
in Helsingfors. The reason is the 
present exchange rate. The Educa- 
tional Council of the nation, however, 
has declared itself in sympathy with 
the importers and there is hope for 
some modification of the order. 


ENGLISH FILMS FOR AMERICA. 
London, Feb. 18. 
The Alliance Film Co. has rented a 
London studio and will start produc- 
tion at once with an eye on the Ameri- 
can market. 


Goldwyn Men in London. 
London, Feb. 18. 
George Smith and Carles Lapworth 
arrived on the Mauretania Feb. 13, and 
are starting a Goldwyn distributing 
organization in London. 


Arthur F. Beck. 


presents 


LEAH 








The Picture Girl Beautiful 


CAPITOL 


From the notable stage success by 


AUGUSTUS THOMAS 


Directed by GEORGE IRVING 


BAIRD 


SELZNICK’S HANDY PLAN. 

Lewis J. Selznick has a new idea for 
advertising—or rather the distribution 
of his advertising patronage. He is 
putting in operation a plan for the 
placing of his advertising patronage in 
the picture trade papers. 

Hereafter Selznick will not advertise 
his picture in the trade journals until 
after the said periodicals publish a re- 
view of his current release. If the 
paper in question gives the picture a 
favorable review the current feature 
will be advertised in that periodical 
and if not it will be ignored for that 
particular publicity campaign. 

In other words, Selznick cannot rec- 
oncile the unfavorable criticism of a 
picture in the news columns and its 


fulsome praise in the advertising sec- 
ticn. 





Day by day, week by week, “The Capitol” 





has starred. 


is leading in sales and is leading in import- 
ance of the- new first runs booked any 
previous Leah Baird production ever made. 


This is understandable, and was expected 
by its distributors, because “The Capitol” 
is stronger, abler, more vivid, more dramatic 
and more compelling than the previous 
Augustus Thomas plays in which Miss Baird 


Have you booked “The Capitol”? 


W.W. HODKINSON CORPORATION 


527 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Distributing through PATHE Bachange, Incorporated 
Foreign Distributor.J Frank Brockliss. inc. 729-7 Ave. 
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EXHIBITORS CALLED TO FIGHT 
CONGRESS’S INTERSTATE BILL 





Pictures Showing Crime Would Be Debarred from Inter- 


State Commerce. 


Discriminatory Because’ Legitimate 


Stage and Newspapers Are Not Included. Nor 


Are Magazines or Novels. 


Heroes Must Be 


Good. 





J. S. Woody, general manager of 
Realart, has sent out a call to the ex- 
hibitors and producers to form some 
sort of organized front to combat a 
bill passed recently by Congress and 


now under consideration by the Sen- 
ate Interstate Commerce Committee. 

The bill provides that pictures de- 
picting crime be barred in interstate 
trafic and from exportation to foreign 
countries. It provides that where the 
kero is a murderer or criminal of any 
kind the film come under the interstate 
and export ban—that is, if the bill be- 
comes a law. In his cry for combined 
aid Woody claims that such a law 
would be discriminatory because the 
legitimate stage and newspapers are 
not affected. He cites instances when 
plays in which the principal character 
is a murderer or crook are allowed to 
travel from state to state and into for- 
eign countries. Magazines and novels 
with such themes are also not affected. 

From Shakespeare he cites “Hamlet,” 
“Macbeth,” “Richard III,” etc., to- 
gether with other ancient classics. The 
proposed “discrimination,” he alleges, 
would permit the playing in opera of 
“Faust,” “Robin Hood,” etc., but would 
bar these same tales from being pic- 
turized, and it would also have a bear- 
ing on “Les Miserables,” “Peter Ibbet- 
son,” “Power of Darkness,” “Within 
the Law,” “The Deep Purple,” “Alias 
Jimmy Valentine,” “Wallingford,” 
“Raffles,” “Under Cover” and hundreds 
of others. 

“I am not vitally affected personally 
by such an enactment,” said Woody. 
“Realart does not happen to have any 
production which falls in the class 
covered by the Corgressional bill. But 
let no one get the idea that this mea- 
sure will be defeated unless there are 
suitable protests—and the time to pro- 
test is now—not when it is too late, as 
in the case of Prohibition.” 


FIGHT LICENSE INCREASE. 
Portland, Me., Feb. 18. 

At the hearing on license fees re- 
cently several protests were registered 
by the management of the local the- 
atres over the proposed increase of the 
picture show fee from $25 to $100. 
Albert E. Anderson, of the Portland 
Theatrical Managers’ Association, de- 
clared that they were opposed to the 
proposed tax of $100, and thought the 
present rate of $25 was ample. 

He said that all theatres were now 
paying the government $200. He 
brought out that there was a state 
law which said that any fee charged 
in and for a license fee should not be 
used for additional revenue for the city 
and the proposed ordinance was there- 
fore unconstitutional and void. 

Chairman DeWolfe answered this by 
stating that his opinion was that the 
price had advanced 300 per cent. in 
some cases bringing to mind a ten 
cent admission of some years ago. 

“Manager David F. Perkins, of the 
Jefferson, told of the big increases in 
pay of stage help, musicians, and other 
attaches. Operating expenses, he said, 
were keeping pace with this schedule. 
He said that there had been a 300 
per cent. increase in the cost of run- 
ning a picture house and that com- 
bined theatres of Portland paid at least 


$10,000 a month to the government in 
many taxes. 

He said that he thought an increase 
to $50 might be all right for some of 
the larger theatres, but would be ex- 
cessive for others. 

All license applications are being held 
in abeyance until the ultimate settle- 
ment. The proposed license fees are 
as follows: Advertising signs and 
teams, $50; athletic exhibitions, $50 a 
year; single exhibitions, $25; auc- 
tioneers, $5; auto slot pianos, $25; 
billiard and pool room, $10; bowling al- 
leys, $10; circus, $250 a day, including 
police service; carnivals, $100 a day; 
freak shows, $5; menageries, $10; dance 
halls, $25; single dance, $5; employment 
agencies, $25; ferrom typist, $25; 
peddlers, $5; itinerant venders, $25 a 
day; jank shops, $10; collectors, $2; 
merry-go-rounds, $10 a month; pawn- 
brokers and second hand dealers, $10; 
shooting galleries, $25; sidewalk pumps, 
$25; skating rinks, $25; theatre and pic- 
ture shows, $100; victualers, $50 ash 
teams, $5; public carriages and trucks, 
$1. 


LUNCHEON TO FAULKNER. 


The luncheon to the Lord North- 
cliffe missionary to the United States, 
W. C. Faulkner, was a most successful 
function. The east ballroom of the 
Astor was devoted to the company 
gathered to meet the visitor represent- 
ing the most active and noted news- 
paper publisher in England. Arthur 
Levey, who returned to this country 
with Mr. Faulkner, arranged the affair, 
@Mathering all of the notables of the 
picture world, and a _ representative 
gathering of the press and financial 
world, from Friday noon to Tuesday 
at the same hour. 

After the luncheon the “Fulling” was 
started. Melville E. Stone, president 
of the Associated Press, presided as 
toastmaster, and made a most effective 
speech introducing the guest of honor. 
Mr. Faulkner stated that 90 per cent. 
of the motion picture entertainment 
in England was provided by American 
films and that the screen was a medium 
of reaching 30,000,000 of the 45,000,000 
inhabitants of the British Isles. He 
figured the amount of publicity given 
the films in the daily press of England 
at this time to be 30,000 words weekly. 
Two years ago about 2,000 words week- 
ly was devoted to the pictures in the 
English papers; later the Northcliffe 
papers, realizing the value of the 
screen as a medium. started giving 
them space, with the result that last 
year about 12,000 words weekly were 
devoted to the screen in the public 
prints. 

Mr. Faultner further stated that the 
purpose of the mission was to bring 
about a better understanding between 
the people of Great Britain and those 
of the United States, and that the 
screen had been decided upon as the 
greatest medium for this purpose. In 
other words, the English hope to find 
a market in America for their films. 
In regard to this the books of the 
now defunct Mutual Film might be 
looked into to ascertain the amount 
ef luck they had in distributing the 
English made productions which they 
imported about four years ago. 

William A. Brady made a stirring 


speech in behalf of the project, and 
finally Walter ©. Irwin stated that all 
of the resources of the great Ameri- 
can film industry would be placed at 
the disposal of the League of Nations 
in the event that that organization be- 
came a fact and it desired to educate 
the peoples of all countries to a better 
understanding of their world’s neigh- 
bors. 

Prior to calling on the speakers Mr. 
Stone read a message to the American 
film industry, which Lord Northcliffe 
sent to this country by Mr. Faulkner. 


BIG BLUE RIBBON STORY DEAL. 
Chicago, Feb. 18. 

A tremendous deal is said to be in 
process between the Chicago Tribune 
and the F. P.-L. people for the film 
rights to 75 stories bought by the 
Chicago newspaper and its syndicate 
and issued as the Blue Ribbon Series. 
No syndicated fiction ever attained the 
popularity and circulation that this 
collection, which cost the Tribune 
$110,000, developed. The overtures are 
toward procuring the whole batch, of 
which some 50 are said to be allur- 
ingly picturable, representing the lat- 
est work of the foremost authors of 
the world. If completed, the nego- 
tiations may result in releases under 
the same general title in pictures as 
in print, with the Blue Ribbon mark to 
identify the lot. 


MRS. DANZ ROBBED. 
Seattle, Feb. 18. 

Bandits got away with a large haul 
here last week. They robbed Cyril C. 
Cohen and Mrs. Joe Danz, owners of 
the Danz Circuit of picture theatres, of 
a new roadster and nearly $20,000 in 
cash and jewelry in the Cohen garage. 
‘Had not Mr. Cohen deposited the day’s 
receipts with a cigar store owner be- 
fore leaving for home, the amount of 
the loot would have been much larger. 

Mr. Danz had preceded the rest of 
the family home and was in the house 
at the time of the holdup. An 8-carat 
ring, valued at $15,000, was thrown 
thrown away by the robbers in their 
hurried exit and the stone was found-in 
the street. They escaped in a new 
roadster, which was abandoned near 
Madison Park on Lake Washington. 


FOX HAS R. H. D. STORIES. 


William Fox has issued an announce- 
ment to the effect he has acquired the 
screen rights to fifty-seven of Rich- 
ard Harding Davis’ short stories. These 
are the same lot that Morris Rose pur- 
chased from the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany, executors of the author’s estate, 
tor $56,000 last week. As assumed in 
the story in last week’s Variety, Rose 
evidently would resell the stories to 
a recognized film producer, it being 
ony he would produce them: him- 
self. 


SUES SEELANGE. 

Charles Dickson has brought action 
in the Supreme Court to recover $1,000 
damages from the Seelange Amuse- 
ment Co. for services rendgred in con- 
nection with the production, “The 
Naughty Bride.” The defendants have 
filed an answer to the effect that the 
plaintiff’s lack of skill in the making 
of the picture caused the production’s 
failure and that it had to be with- 
drawn. . 


Universal Manager Resigns. 
~ San Francisco, Feb. 18. 
M. L. Markowitz, general manager 
of the San Francisco branch of the 
Universal, resigned from that position 
last week to assume active manage- 


ment of his string of picture theatres, 
of which the Strand in this city is the 
head, 

Mr. Markowitz is succeeded by Carol 
A. Nathan, for the past three months 
assistant manager here. Beverly Grif- 
fith, of the selling staff, takes Mr. Na- 
than’s place as assistant manager. 


EMPTY SEAT LIGHTER. 
New Orleans, Feb. 18. 

A New Orleans inventor has come to 
the fore with an empty seat indicator. 
It is an electrically controlled affair 
with a board, showing with small lights 
the position of every seat in a theatre, 
and which remain lighted when the 
seat is not being used. A spring auto- 
matically raises each seat, with a small 
electrical contrivance forming a circuit 
causing the bulb on the board to light. 

W. L. Guerin is the inventor and the 
system has been approved by the State 
Fire Marshal of Louisiana because 
the seats, automatically rising when 
empty, leave a clear passage to the 
aisle. 

The invention seems desitable for 
theatres offering a continuous perform- 
ance. ; 


SLIPPING ONE OVER. 


Realart practiced a new theory with 
the presentation of the first of the 
series of Allan Dwan productions that 
they are to release by really gum- 
shoeing-the “Luck of the Irish” feature 
into theatres without any extensive 
trade paper advertising and permitting 
the picture to make good on its merits. 
The result thus far is that Grauman, 
who played the picture on the Coast, 
wants it for an eight week return date 
at his Rivoli theatre or for two weeks 
at the Million Dollar house. 

The Capitol date in New York, the 
current week, was also kept dark until 
the last minute and the reports on the 
production generally are that it is in. 


BACKED BY DUPONTS. 
Seattle, Feb. 18. 

James Q. Clemmer, of the Clemmer 
Theatre, this city, has just returned 
from New York where he went with 
his brother, Dr. H. S. Clemmer, of 
the Clemmer Theatre, Spokane, to at- 
tend a conference of leading exhibi- 
tors. He announced the Clemmer thea- 
tres here and in Spokane would be- 
come a link in the new Associated 
Exhibitors Circuit said to be the big- 
gest financial motion picture project 
ever launched. 

Two hundred and fifty theatres are 
now included in the circuit but plans 
are drawn to take in 8,000 smaller show 
shops this side the Mississippi. Dr. 
Clemmer claims the DuPont millions 
are back of this circuit of theatres, 


Building in Portland. 
Portland, Me., Feb. 18. 

Alfred S. Black, president of the 
rewly formed corporation known as 
the Black New England Theatres, an- 
nounced yesterday the construction on 
the new theatre in the rear of High 
and Congress_streets will begin the 
latter part of March, constructural 
feet nearly 3,000. 


PARK SELLING ON ROAD. 


Byron Park, president of Photoplay 
Libraries, Inc., left this week for a 
tour of the principal cities in behalf 
off “Empty Arms.” Photoplay Li- 
braries are the selling agents for the 
Lester Park-Edward Whiteside pro- 
ductions, of which “Empty Arms” is 
the first release. The picture stars 
Gail Kane and Frank Reicher, written 
by Willard King Bradley. 








EDDIE CLINE 


First Two Releas 


“School House Scandal’—“Sheriff Nell’s Comeback” 


Starring POLLY MORAN 


DIRECTOR 
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RAW STOCK FIGHT BEGINNING 
WITH DUPONTS AFTER EASTMAN 





Price Cutting Campaign May Start Any Day. Brulatour 


Abroad for Kodak Firm Discovers 
Undersell Home Interests. 
Invade American Market. 


Italians Can 
British Will Also 
Other Com- 


panies Prepare for Battle. 





All of the Dupont interests that 
center in the E. I. Dupont de Nemours 
Co., to say nothing of British and 
Italian interests backed by their gov- 
ernments, are going after the raw 
stock film market heavily and a battle 
for supremacy is about to begin with 
George Eastman, of the Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., fighting for his business life 
and swinging a club studded with mil- 
lions in the most picturesque business 
battle’so far in sight this year. 

Opposition he has encountered from 
P. A. Powers and that Universal offi- 
cial’s -raw stock company will be 
nothing compared to the forces he will 
have to meet during the next few 
months. 

Realizing the menace of the opposi- 
tion about to dispute with him the 
golden rewards of selling raw film 
stock, he has sent abroad his chief 
selling agent in the United States, J. 
E. Brulatour, who is returning from 
Europe with anything but encouraging 
reports. 

Mr. Brulatour has found that Italian 
firms can make and deliver raw film 
stock to this country and undersell 
Eastman to boot. 

Furthermore, John D. Tippett, rep- 
resentative of the Brifco interests, is 
on his way here, having sailed Feb. 
17 on the Carmania. Backed by the 
British government, his firm plans to 
invade the American raw stock mark- 
et with British materials and undersell 
Eastman and others established here. 
His company is building a factory with 
eight times the capacity of the present 
plant. 

Powers and the Bay State Co. are 
aiming themselves here, but the most 
formidable oponent of Eastman are 
the Duponts. With their marvelous 
chemical laboratory equipment, it is 
felt they may any day announce a pro- 
cess that will put others in the shade 
for cheapness. 

In the meantime a price cutting bat- 
tle that may last several years is due 
for a beginning. 


SUIT FOR $10,000. 

Guy Croswell Smith, tlirough Seligs- 
berg, Lewis & brought 
suit for $10,000 damages against Isaac 
E. Chadwick as a result of the sale of 
the foreign rights of “The Unchastened 


Strouse, has 


Woman” which the plaintiff purchased 
from Chadwick. Mr. Smith charges 
the sale was made under false pre- 
tenses insofar as Rich represented 
himseilf to be the vice-president of 
the Rialto de Luxe Productions, al- 
leged owners of the rights to the film 
in question which, however, the plain- 
tiff contends is a non-existent cor- 
poration. 


NO NEW SCENERY LEFT. 
Paris, Feb. 18. 

J. L. Croze, running the picture de- 
partment in the theatrical daily Com- 
oedia, reports a man in the trade had 
informed him the Americans are com- 
ing to France because they have -ex- 
hausted aii the pretty sites at home, 
the same country scenes having been 
used over and over again so that they 
are now recognized as old stuff. The 
presence of the Americans is welcomed 
in France. it being explained they will 
constitute splendid pioneers to reveal 
picturesque spots and cause an influx 
of tourists. 


GEORGIE PRICE TWO-REELERS. 
Chicago, Feb. 18. 


Georgie Price (vaudeville) has signed 
a contract for a series of two-reel 
comedies to be made next summer by 
an independent producer in Los 
Angeles, tode known as Georgie Price 
Frolics. He is to receive salary for the 
work, independent of the returns. 


Will Simulate Capitol Policy. 
. Chicago, Feb. 18. 
Balaban & Katz, who are erecting 
the Tivoli Theatre at Cottage Grove 
avenue and Sixty-third street, are con- 
templating a policy similar to that of 
the Capitol Theatre, New York. 


Selznicks Arrive from Australia. 
San Francisco, Feb. 18. 
Mr. and Mrs. Phil Selznick, H. Fine 
and Ena Gregory were among the ar- 
rivals on the Ventura from Australia 
last week. Miss Gregory, reported to 
be an Australian picture actress, is 
eleven years old and the daughter of 
a wealthy importer and exporter of 
Australia, 


MOLLIE KING SUES. 


Mollie King Alexander has filed suit 
in the Supreme Court against the 
American Cinema Corporations to re- 
cover $9,000, alleging breach of con- 
tract. Miss King has a written con- 
tract of March 20, 1919, under which 
she was pledged to make. six consecu- 
tive pictures for the defendant at a 
weekly salary of $850 for the first two, 
$1,000 for the next two and $1,250 for 
the last two. She was to be paid a 
minimum of four weeks’ salary for 
each picture. 

Through her attorney, Tobias A. 
Keppler, the plaintiff charges the 
American Cinema failed to perform 
the agreement since June 1, 1919, al- 
though she held herself in readiness. 


MORE “TWELVE-TEN” TROUBLE. 


Alfred Beekman, acting for Earl 
Carroll, this week was granted a tem- 
porary injunction restraining the Re- 
public Distributing Corporation from 
further releasihg the feature picture 
“Twelve-Ten.” 

According to affidavits the story was 
written by Carroll, who arranged to 
sell it to Herbert Brenon for screen 
reproduction. The latter went to Ey 
rope without paying Carroll, and pro- 
duced the picture for the British & 
Colonial Film Corporation of London. 

Edward Godal,-managing director of 
the B. & C., while in New York re- 
cently, disposed of the American dis- 
tributing rights to the Republic, who 
purchased the picture for the United 
States in good faith, paying $40,000. 


SYNDICATE BUYS THEATRE. 
- South Berwick, Me., Feb. 8. 
The Hoine Theatre has been taken 
over by the Gray-Carrigan theatrical 
interests of “Lewiston. The new syn- 
dicate will continue to run motion 
pictures. R. H. Hurd, who has been 
manager for the past few years will 
enter another line of business. Fred 
DeCroteau, of Lewiston, has been ap- 
pointed local manager. The name of 
the new theatre has been changed to 
the Strand. 


FILMS USED IN MURDER TRIAL. 
San Francisco, Feb. 18. 

After pictures purporting to re-enact 
the killing of Charles A. Brown had 
been shown to Judge Ernest Weyand, 
at Marysville, and a crowded court- 
room at the trial of Mrs. Gertrude 
Wilson for Brown’s murder, the judge 
would not permit the jury to see them 
and they were not admitted as 
evidence. 


PICTURING LETTY. 
Reginald Ward, international dealer 
in films, has secured from Oliver Mor- 
osco the picture rights to “So Long 
Letty” and made an arrangement to 
film its legitimate star, Charlotte 

Greenwood, in the production. 


METRO PRIZE CONTEST. 


Metro is conducting a prize contest 
publicity campaign in conjunction with 
Hope Hampton’s debut as a star in 
“A Modern Salome,” written and pro- 


duced by Leonce Perret. A total sum 
of $3,000 is offered for the winning 
essays of 500 words in answer to the 
following leading queries: “Why do 
you think Hope Hampton will become 
one of the really great screen stars?” 
“What is Hope Hampton’s finest dra- 
matic moment in ‘A Modern Salome’?” 
“How would you describe Miss Hamp- 
ton’s type of beauty?” Which of Miss 
Hampton’s gowns did you admire 
most?” “What is the lesson taught 
by ‘A Modern Salome’?” The first 
prize is $1,000; second, $500, with the 
balance scaled down proportionately. 


ALIMONY ATTACHED. 


Bliss Milford, who was divorced 
some months ago from Harry Beau- 
mont, who directs Tom Moore for 
Goldwyn, has received an order by 
award from Justice Greenbaum against 
Beaumont for $700, which represents 
back alimony up to June last. Appli- 
cation to the court showed difficulty 
on the part of the complainant to col- 
lect alimony and the order was direct- 
ed to the sheriff of New York to col- 
lect $50 weekly from Goldwyn, that 
sum to be held out weekly from Beau- 
mont’s salary. Miss Milford is slowly 
recovering from pneumonia. 


MARY CRANSTON FOR FILMS? 
Chicago, Feb. 18. 
Mary Cranston, vaudeville, is con- 


sidering offers from Douglas Fairbanks 
and Sid Chaplin. 


Mrs. Schaefer Asks Divorce. 


San Francisco, Feb. 18. 

Mrs. Gertrude Schaefer, formerly in 
pictures under the name of Gertrude 
Hamer, filed suit in San Francisco last 
week for divorce against Jacob Schae- 
fer, professional billiard player. She 
says he has an income of $750 a month 
and she asks for $350 of it. 


Samuelson’s Co. in Frisco. 
San Francisco, Feb. 18. 

G. B. Samuelson, picture producer’ 
of England, arrived in San Francisco 
last week with a company of film 
players and camera men, leaving for 
Los Angeles after taking some scenes 
here. 

With Mr. Samuelson were Madge 
Titheradge, Campbell Gullan, C. M. 
Hallard, Sidney Blythe, William Bas- 
son and Malcolm Boylan. 


Price Change at Standard. 

The Standard changed its scale of 
prices last week. The matinee prices 
run from 28 cents up to $1.10. In the 
evening the prices range from 28 cents 
to 
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“In Two Beds” 


EVERY LINE PROTECTED 

















FRED LEWIS 


Direction, FRANK EVANS 
HIMSELF 


Says: “Don’t make excuses; make 
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JIM AND MARIAN 


The wife does acrobatics and everything. 


DIRECTION: She has muscles like a man. 


NORMAN JEFFERIES OSWALD 
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ARTISTS’ BOREM 


Hiss, Me. ROX v 


Dear Sir: 
Why can’t a “Perch Act” get the Big ag 
Time? Poal and Riggen. Zz 
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Why can’t Sardines get out of Cans? 
(Who said Fishes Pups?) 


FRED ALLEN 
Pantages Circuit Direction, MARK LEVY 














WILSON |= 


Now Playing Pantages Circuit 
“THE LOOSE NUT” 
aaa Weaver Brothers 


JO PAIGE and PATSY SMITH The Schaneey Sear 


Originators of Handsaw Harmony 


ARGO and VIRGINIA 


Cestumes, Music and Settings 
by LESTER SHOP 











THE PEERLESS TRIO 





The English Time 
Sounds Good 
I Can Play a Few Weeks Around 
Philadelphia 
To Get Used 


LONDON 


And If I Get the “Bird” I Can UNGA aa 
Do an Act Like e-« i= 

“Niblo” or “Lucille” Wells, Virginia and West He 

LES MORCHANTS VARIETY A LA CARTE ~ 

LOEW CIRCUIT 


Moss Time Direction, MARK LEVY 
Direction SAM FALLOWS 






























‘Did he Direction, EARL & YATES 
have four?” — 
: 
Playing ” 
PANTAGES 
CIRCUIT AMOOKED SOLID UNTIL 192 








Address 
FRIARS’ CLUB, NEW YORK CITY 














Did you notice in the 


aa JACK JENNINGS 


3 - 
Chauffeur's | License THE KING OF HATS 


YE GODS NO 











that one of the questiens Not a Juggler 
asked is, “Are you in the 
habit of drinking 


intoxicating liquors?” 
A friend of mine filled in 
with 











FAREWELL TOUR OF 


JOHNSON BROS. 
“YES, WHERE CAN I GET SOME?” and JOHNSON 


COOK and OATMAN ——— aad 








SKATING MACKS 


Still Rolling Along Direction, PAUL POWELL 




















Loew Time Direction, MARK LEVY “A Few Mements of Minstrelsy” f[ 
Watch for future announcements. [i 
TOURING THE WORLD 0 fo opppppeeeeeererewerverryerrerirrrrrr 
MARION NE| SQOCORU DR EE is 
eis, apace NABIMBAPHONE a 
JULIAN ELTINGE ees ssenr ans sane os sein oiasecens a 


All Star Revue 





Direction, ERNIE YOUNG” 








PREVOST and GOULET 


NEXT WEEK (Feb. 22) MAJESTIC, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Direction, MORRIS & FSBIL 





DeGODFREY AnD SANDIFER 


“FUN IN A STREET CAR” Without Power 


A Laugh a Minute Costumes A-Ne. 1 Original Werds and Musie 
Copyright reserved. 
















DANCING 
ROOTS 


Will Be in New York Soon, After a Year in the West 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE—ALF. T. WILTON 















ERNIE EVELYN 


GORDON and DELMAR 


SNAPPY SINGERS OF SNAPPY SONGS 
Booked till June 26th on B. F. Keith Western Time 
EARL & YATES, Representatives 




















ra Randall and Senorita’ 


“ON THE wn LINE” Comedy Singing, Talking and Dancing 
Special Scene: Consisting of the United States Post en the Border ef Mexice 
Direction ARTHUR J. HORWITZ and LEE KRAUS, New York City 
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SENSATIONAL SONG SUCCES 
THIS IS THE HIT OF HITS INTRODUCED BY THE MOST SUCCESSFUL OF \_ SINGERS 


AL JOLSONS 


WANEE | 


WORDS BY I|.CAESAR MUSIC BY GEORGE GERSHWIN 
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I love the old folks at home. home. 
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